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ABSTRACT 


Reliability  computation  is  gaining  much  importance  for  computer  system  architectures  with  built  in 
redundancy,  such  as  multiprocessors.  The  task  of  computing  the  reliability  function  for  arbitrary 
Processor- Memory  Switch  (PMS)  interconnection  structures,  however,  is  tedious  and  prone  to  human 
error.  Existing  reliability  computation  programs  make  one  of  two  assumptions:  - 

-That  the  case  analysis  of  success  states  of  the  system  has  been  carried  out.  Such 
analysis  must  be  done  manually.  In  this  instance  the  input  to  the  program  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  intermediate  representation  (e.g.  Fault  Tree,  Reliability  Graph):' , 

-That  the  interconnection  structure  is  a  member  of,  or  can  be  partitioned  into,  some 
limited  class  of  structures  for  which  a  parametric  family  of  equations  exists  (e.g  N- 
Modular  Redundant  systems,  Hybrid  Redundant  systems). 

This  thesis  represents  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  methodology  for  automating  the 
computation  of  symbolic  reliability  functions  for  arbitrary  interconnection  structures  at  the  PMS  level. 
The  work  reported  here  automates  the  task  of  case  analysis  and  problem  partitioning  in  the  hard- 
failure  reliability  computation  for  PMS  structures.  As  a  consequence  attention  is  freed  to  focus 
almost  wholly  on  specifying  the  reliability  computation  problem.  The  advantages  of  such  an  approach 
are  (i)  utility  to  a  larger  class  of  users,  not  necessarily  expert  in  reliability  analysis,  and  (ii)  a  lower 
probability  of  human  error  in  the  computation. 

A  program  named  ADVISER  ( Advanced  interactive  Symbolic  ^valuator  of  Beliability)  was 
constructed  as  a  research  vehicle.  ADVISER  accepts  as  inputs 

1.  The  interconnection  graph  of  the  PMS  structure,  and 

2.  A  succinct  statement  of  the  operational  requirements  on  the  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  expression. 

Each  component  in  the  system,  which  may  have  internal  redundancy,  is  represented  by  a  symbol  The 
operational  requirements  in  the  case  of  a  multiprocessor  architecture  may  be,  for  example,  "two 
processors  and  four  memory  boxes  and  one  I/O  channel".  ADVISER  considers  the  communication 
structures  in  the  PMS  system  (e.g.  buses,  crosspoint  switches,  etc.)  in  addition  to  the  explicitly  stated 
requirements  to  determine  how  the  interconnection  structure  affects  the  system  reliability.  The  output 
of  the  program  is  a  symbolic  reliability  equation  for  the  system  subject  to  the  given  requirements.  This 
dissertation  describes  the  ADVISER  program  and  methodology  in  detail. 
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Chapter  1 
Introduction 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  advent  of  practical  multiprocessor  architectures  and 
distributed  computer  systems  of  growing  sophistication.  Their  growth  has  been  assisted  by 
cheaper  components,  of  far  greater  complexity  and  power  than  heretofore  available,  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  revolution  in  techniques  of  large  scale  circuit  integration.  As  the 
complexity  and  sophistication  of  computer  systems  grows,  so  does  the  importance  of  fault- 
tolerance  and  of  system  reliability  as  a  design  parameter.  Formerly  the  province  mainly  of 
space-craft  designers,  fault-tolerance  techniques  are  becoming  commonplace  due  to  the 
rising  ratio  of  maintenance  costs  to  initial  capital  costs  in  typical  computer  system  life  cycles. 
Thus  computation  of  system  reliability  metrics  have  become  part  of  the  catalog  of  system 
design  tasks.  Various  efforts  have  been  reported  in  the  literature  and  are  in  progress  to 
provide  designers  with  reliability  design  tools  which  will  make  the  task  of  computing  system 
reliability  metrics  easier  and  more  efficient. 

The  computing  of  system  reliability  for  complex  multiprocessor  architectures  can  be  very 
tedious  and  quite  prone  to  error,  sometimes  even  for  experienced  reliability  analysts.  Software 
tools  which  currently  exist  to  help  estimate  or  calculate  system  reliability  usually  assume  an 
understanding  of  reliability  analysis  techniques  and  are  usually  more  in  the  nature  of 
computational  aids  once  the  preliminary  system  decomposition  and  analysis  has  been 
manually  achieved. 

This  dissertation  describes  the  results  of  a  feasibility  study  which  was  prompted  by  the 
question  "Is  it  possible  to  build  reliability  design  aids  which  will  assume  the  burden  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  system  analysis  effort  leaving  mainly  the  system  reliability 
specification  task  to  the  designer?".  The  result  of  the  effort  was  the  ADVISER  (Advanced 
Interactive  Symbolic  Evaluator  of  Bel'&bility)  program  which  accepts  the  interconnection 
structure  of  the  architecture  at  the  Processor-Memory-Switch  level  and  a  simple  set  of 
operational  requirements  on  the  architecture.  It  then  produces  the  symbolic  form  of  the 
system  hard-failure  reliability  function  under  the  given  requirements.  The  program  attempts  to 
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analyze  efficiently,  using  the  divide- and -conquer  paradigm,  the  various  possible  classes  of 
cases  of  system  success  using  information  gleaned  from  the  interconnection  structure  of  the 
system.  The  program  as  it  is  currently  constituted  is  not  specific  to  computer  systems  per  se 
and  is  applicable  to  other  problems  which  can  be  cast  into  the  same  framework  of 
assumptions.  In  other  words,  no  semantics  relating  to  the  behavior  of  specific  types  of 
computer  system  components  are  currently  incorporated  into  the  program.  The  current 
scope  and  capabilities  of  the  ADVISER  program  are  modest  but  the  methodology  underlying 

its  design  shows  much  promise  for  building  more  sophisticated  future  versions. 

\ 

Following  sections  will  present  a  brief  background  on  reliability  calculation  and  a  survey  of 
some  existing  representative  reliability  calculation  programs.  The  goals  for  ADVISER  will  be 
stated  and  compared  with  those  of  previous  efforts.  The  final  section  will  present  the 
organization  of  this  thesis. 

1 .1  Background 

Computer  systems  may  be  studied  at  various  levels  of  detail  Bell  and  Newell  in  their  book 
on  computer  structures  [Bell  71]  proposed  four  broad  levels  at  which  attention  is  usually 
focused.  These  are  respectively 

-  The  gate  level, 

-  the  register- transfer  level, 

-  the  software  level,  and 

-the  Processor-Memory-Switch  (PMS)  level. 

Reliability  prediction  studies  at  the  gate  and  device  level  are  concerned  with  large  populations 
of  identical  components  and  their  failure  characteristics  in  field  use.  A  useful  compendium  of 
such  data  on  electronic  components  is  to  be  found  in  [MIL-HDBK-217B  74],  A  typical  use  of 
this  data  consists  of  deriving  failure  rates  for  components  under  various  levels  of 
environmental  stress,  component  quality,  etc.  starting  from  a  base  failure  rate  in  a  benign 
environment.  Some  recent  attempts  in  the  development  of  reliability  models  for  software  are 
compared  and  contrasted  in  [Schick  78],  The  problem  of  reliability  prediction  at  the  register- 
transfer  level  has  traditionally  been  approached  by  considering  individual  gates,  registers, 
flip-flops  etc.  to  be  subject  to  Poisson  failures  and  computing  the  failure  rate  of  the  system  by 
simply  adding  the  failure  rates  of  the  constituent  components.  This  sort  of  modeling  is 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  fault-tolerant  systems  since  they  contain  redundancy. 
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PMS  Reliability  Analysis 
Areas  of  interest 


FMECA  PMS  Availability  PMS  Reliability  Network 

Fault-Trees  Computation  Computation  Reliability 


PMS  Reliability  Computation 
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Strategies  and  Repair  Strategies  Exhaustion 
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Figure  1*1:  Reliability  modeling  at  the  PMS  level. 
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Wp  shall  be  concerned  here  with  the  Processor-Memory-Switch  or  "system"  level  of  detail 
of  computer  systems.  Figure  1-1  shows  the  areas  of  reliability  assessment  which  are  of  broad 
interest  at  the  PMS  level.  These  categories  are  not  necessarily  disjoint  and  serve  only  to 
grossly  characterize  the  distribution  of  work  reported  in  the  literature. 

FMECA  or  Failure  Modes,  Effects  and  Criticality  analysis  ( [Greene  68])  attempts  to 
enumerate  and  explicate  all  the  failure  modes  of  a  complex  system  and  seeks  to  understand 
all  the  origins  and  manners  of  progression  o'  .arious  sequences  of  primal  failures  which 
could  lead  eventually  to  system  failure.  This  form  of  analysis  is  particularly  useful  in  studying 
systems  whose  failure  can  have  disastrous  consequences  since  it  forces  designers  of 
complex  systems  to  consider  unusual  failure  sequences  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
overlooked.  Furthermore,  once  completed,  the  analysis  serves  as  a  form  of  detailed  system 
documentation.  Fault  Trees  are  a  form  of  data  representation  which  is  invaluable  in  this  class 
of  analyses.  Though  not  dealing  with  computing  systems,  a  well  known  example  of  the  use  of 
FMECA  and  fault  trees  is  the  Rasmussen  Report  [USNRC  75].  Lapp  and  Powers  [Lapp  77] 
describe  a  methodology  for  automatic  synthesis  of  fault  trees  for  chemical  engineering 
systems  (see  below). 

Reliability  analysis  is  concerned  with  obtaining  the  system  reliability  function  [Shooman 
68].  The  reliability  function  for  a  system  is  a  function  of  time  and  gives  the  probability  that  the 
system  wifi  have  survived  uoto  a  given  time  without  failure  since  time  zero.  If  the  system 
reliability  function  is  known  the  mean  time  before  failure  (MTBF)  may  be  calculated  by 
integration.  For  non -repairable  systems  such  as  spacecraft  the  time  to  first  failure  is 
effectively  the  lifetime  of  the  system.  The  knowledge  of  the  reliability  of  two  non -repairable 
systems  allows  the  computation  of  the  Mission  Time  Improvement  (MTI)  factor  [Avizienis  75] 
which  serves  as  a  comparative  measure  of  system  usefulness.  The  MTI  is  the  ratio  of  the 
mission  times  at  which  the  two  system  reliabilities  decay  to  some  pre-specified  minimally 
tolerable  value.  Also  of  interest  is  the  reliability  importance  [Barlow  75a]  of  a  given  system 
component  which  is  roughly  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  reliability  to  the  component's 
reliability. 

Availability  analysis  is  concerned  with  obtaining  the  system  availability  function  [Shooman 
68].  The  availability  function  of  a  system  is  a  function  of  time  and  gives  the  probability  that  the 
system  will  be  operational  a]  a  given  time.  The  system  may  have  been  subject  to  earlier 
failures  and  subsequent  restoration  to  operation  after  repair.  The  introduction  of  a  second 
random  variable  into  the  picture  (i.e.  the  repair  time)  complicates  the  mathematical  analyses 
and  some  sort  of  Markov  analysis  becomes  essential  in  order  to  obtain  the  availability  function 
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of  the  system.  Even  the  Markov  models  are  not  amenable  to  extraction  of  a  closed-form 
solution  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Usually,  however,  the  limiting  system  availability 
is  sought  since  it  is  possible  to  calculate  it  combinatonalty  from  the  limiting  availabilities  of  the 
individual  components.  The  limiting  availability  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  fraction  of  time  the 
system  will  be  available  for  use  over  its  lifetime.  For  non -repairable  systems  the  availability  is 
synonymous  with  reliability.  Availability  analyses  are  important  in  the  computation  of  system 
life-cycle  costs. 

The  so-called  "network  reliability  problem”1  is  concerned  with  calculating  fairly  simple 
measures  of  reliability  for  a  system.  Typically  the  system  is  a  computer  communication 
network  and  the  vertices  of  the  interconnection  graph  denote  the  computers  while  the  arcs 
denote  the  communication  links.  Either  arcs  or  vertices,  or  both,  are  assumed  to  fail 
stochastically.  Typically,  all  vertices  are  considered  homogeneous  with  identical  probabilities 
of  failure.  Arcs  are  also  typically  treated  likewise.  Two  common  reliability  measures  computed 
for  such  a  system  are,  for  instance, 

-The  probability  that  some  specific  pair  of  vertices  will  have  at  least  one 
communication  path  between  them  at  all  times. 

-The  probability  that  the  operative  arcs  always  contain  a  spanning  tree  of  the 
network. 

[Wilkov  72]  is  a  good  tutorial  paper  on  the  subject.  Despite  their  seeming  simplicity  these 
types  of  network  reliability  calculation  problems  have  been  shown  to  be  NP-hard  in  the  case 
of  general  networks  (see  [Rosenthal  77]  and  [Ball  80]). 

1 .2  Extant  Reliability  Calculation  Programs 

In  this  section  we  shall  review  a  few  representative  extant  computer  programs  for  system 
reliability  computation.  Their  characteristics  and  intent  will  be  briefly  discussed  with  a  view  to 
setting  up  a  framework  within  which  to  classify  ADVISER. 


’The  term  "network  reliability  problem"  it  applied  in  the  literature  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  network  problems  The 
first  variety  deals  with  graph  models  of  computer  communication  networks  as  in  [Wilkov  72]  and  [Haneier  74].  The 
second  variety  addresses  two- terminal  directed  networks  which  are  essentially  reliability  graphs  Such  a  graph  a  not 
necessarily  a  modal  of  the  physical  interconnection  structure  of  the  system  but  rather  is  a  representation  of  it  which 
characterizes  the  system's  reliability.  We  shall  use  the  term  "network  reliability  problem’  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
(Wilkov  72], 
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1.2.1  Reliability  Estimation 

Nelson.  Batts  and  Beadles  [Nelson  70]  describe  a  program  which  computes  the  bounds  on 
system  reliability  given  its  reliability  graph.  An  upper  bound  for  the  system  reliability  is  given 
as  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  functioning  of  the  path  or  tie  sets  of  the  reliability  graph.  A 
lower  bound  for  the  system  reliability  is  obtained  by  taking  the  first  two  terms  of  the  finite 
series  which  gives  the  probability  of  the  union  of  several  events,  namely: 

Pr{E1UEaU....UEB}  •  IP**)  -  I^E.-HE,}  ♦  X^PrfEmnEJ 
. ♦  (-i)"-,Pr{E1nE2n....nEn} 

where  the  event  Ef  is  in  this  case  the  functioning  of  all  components  in  the  im  tie  set. 
Increasingly  tighter  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  system  reliability  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  more  terms  of  the  expression  above.  Similar  bounds  can  be  obtained  on  the 
unreliability  by  considering  Et  to  be  the  event  that  all  components  fail  in  the  im  minimal  cut  set 
of  the  reliability  graph.  The  existence  of  the  system  reliability  graph  is  assumed.  Components 
are  assumed  to  have  constant  reliabilities.  Matrix  methods  are  used  to  generate  the  minimal 
cut  sets  of  the  graph.  Bounds  based  on  the  tie  sets  are  recommended  in  the  low  reliability 
region  and  those  based  on  cut  sets  are  recommended  in  the  high  reliability  region. 

1.2  2  Reliability  Block  Diagram  representation 

The  exact  combinatorial  system  reliability  derived  from  the  reliability  block  diagram 
representation  is  the  subject  of  [Fleming  71),  [Chelson  71]  and  [Kim  72].  All  these  efforts 
assume  that  the  system  reliability  graph  (in  the  form  of  a  reliability  block  diagram)  has  been 
previously  derived  by  the  analyst.  Fleming  [Fleming  71]  describes  a  program  named 
RELCOMP  which  computes  the  system  reliability  and  MTBF.  The  program  accepts  what  is 
essentially  a  purely  series  reliability  block  diagram.  RELCOMP  assumes  that  the  system  is 
composed  of  independent  subsystems  which  fall  into  one  of  eight  categories  provided  for  e.g. 
standby  redundant  configuration,  actively  redundant  configuration,  etc.  The  corresponding 
eight  commonly  used  reliability  equations  are  built  into  the  program.  Both  exponential  and 
weibull  failure  distributions  are  represented  in  the  equation  repository. 

Chelson  [Chelson  71]  describes  a  program  which  accepts  a  particular  form  of  block 
diagram  able  to  represent  systems  with  standby  redundancy.  More  than  one  block  may 
represent  a  given  system  component  and  these  are  called  equivalent  blocks.  Exponential 
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failure  distributions  are  assumed  throughout  and  different  failure  rates  may  be  assigned  to 
spares  and  active  modules.  The  switches  which  represent  the  recovery  capability  of  the 
system  may  be  modeled  as  being  imperfect.  The  program  constructs  the  probability  tree 
(Chapter  3)  for  the  system  and  computes  the  reliability  from  it. 

Kim  et  al.  [Kim  72]  describe  a  method  for  computing  reliability  from  non  series-parallel 
reliability  block  diagrams.  Their  procedure  consists  of  three  steps:  (i)  Reduction  of  all  series 
and  parallel  connections  until  the  block  diagram  cannot  be  reduced  further  ( [Krishnamurthy 
72]  describes  another  reduction  method),  (ii)  Enumeration  of  all  paths  from  source  vertex  to 
sink  vertex  in  the  block  diagram,  and  (iii)  Computation  of  system  reliabilities  from  the  path 
reliabilities  using  an  operation  which  amounts  to  counting  the  probability  of  a  given 
component  only  once  in  each  product  term.  Matrix  methods  are  used  to  compute  the  paths 
sets  for  the  block  diagram. 

More  recently,  work  has  been  reported  on  the  use  of  reliability  graphs  to  produce  symbolic 
system  reliability  functions  ( [Satyanarayana  78],  [Aggarwal  78}).  These  results  could  be 
applicable  with  modifications  in  the  case  of  ADVISER  as  described  in  Chapter  7. 

1 .2.3  Hybrid-Redundant  System  analysis 

Another  class  of  programs  for  system  reliability  analysis  focus  on  weak  points  of  the  purely 
combinatorial  analysis  technique  i.e.  the  inability  to  deal  with  systems  containing  varieties  of 
dynamic  redundancy  [Avizienis  75].  In  such  systems  the  switching  in  of  spares  to  replace 
failed  modules  is  viewed  as  an  imperfect  process  contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  static 
reliability  models.  In  such  "staged”  systems  the  so  called  coverage  factor,  or  the  probability 
of  system  recovery  after  a  fault,  is  of  central  importance  since  the  system  reliability  has  been 
shown  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  factor  [Bouricius  69]. 

The  early  effort  in  this  instance  was  the  REl  program  which  was  succeeded  by  REL70 
[Bouricius  71]  written  in  APL.  Bouricius,  et  al.  derived  basic  equations  for  systems  with 
standby  sparing  largely  under  the  assumption  of  constant  failure  rates  for  all  system 
components.  The  coverage  factor,  C,  was  included  in  these  equations  and  it  was  shown  that 
assuming  perfect  coverage  (C«  1)  even  when  coverage  was  in  fact  "near”  perfect  (C«0.99) 
could  produce  gross  errors.  The  results  of  this  work  were  incorporated  as  an  equation 
repository  into  REL70  to  analyze  memory  and  processor  subsystems  of  a  typical  computer. 

Mathur  [Mathur  72]  describes  a  computer  program  named  CARE  which  was  an 
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improvement  on  REL70.  Systems  being  analyzed  were  viewed  as  cascades  of  independent 
hybrid-redundant  subsystems.  Again,  a  repository  of  equations  was  built  into  the  program  for 
the  analysis  of  each  of  such  subsystems.  Equations  developed  in  [Bouricius  71]  were  also 
included.  The  system  reliability  was  taken  to  be  the  product  of  the  independent  subsystem 
reliabilities.  The  latest  version  of  the  program,  CARE  III,  developed  by  Raytheon  Corp..  is 
considerably  more  complex.  A  Markov  process  approach  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
program  along  with  decomposition  methods  which  agglutinate  states  to  reduce  the  large  state 
space  of  a  complex  model.  Time-dependent  parameters  for  transitions  between  the  states  of 
the  Markov  model  (i.e.  a  non-homogeneous  Markov  model)  are  handled  in  cases  of  non¬ 
repayable  systems.  Since  ultrareliable  systems  are  the  subject  of  CARE  III  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  reducing  numerical  error. 

More  recently,  Ng  and  Avizienis  ([Ng  77],  [Ng  80])  developed  a  unified  reliability  model  for 
fault-tolerant  systems.  This  model  is  based  on  a  Markov  process  view  of  the  graceful 
degradation  process  of  dynamically  redundant  systems.  Various  earlier  reliability  equations 
derived  for  different  types  of  static  and  dynamic  redundant  systems  are  available  as  special 
cases  of  the  unified  model  [Ng  80].  In  addition  the  model  is  extended  to  derive  the  reliability  of 
repairable  systems  under  a  restricted  model  of  the  repair  process.  Degradation  under 
transient  faults  is  also  modeled  by  the  same  Markov  techniques.  The  ARIES  program 
embodies  the  results  of  the  unified  model.  However,  the  model  is  still  restricted  in  its 
applicability  to  those  types  of  systems  which  are  decomposable  into  cascades  of  independent 
hybrid-redundant  subsystems. 

landrault  and  Laprie  [Landrault  78]  describe  the  SURF  program  which  views  repairable 
systems  as  being  governed  by  non-exponential  failure  processes.  The  Coxian  device  of 
stages  [Cox  68]  is  used  to  judiciously  introduce  series  of  fictitious  states  with  exponentially 
distributed  transition  times  among  them  so  as  to  convert  the  non-Markov  process  to  a 
Markovian  one  in  the  cases  where  non-exponential  distribution  being  considered  is  related  to 
the  exponential  (e.g.  Gamma,  Erlang  etc.).  For  some  problems  semi-Markov  processes  are 
also  used  which  suppose  the  existence  of  a  finite  number  of  instants  possessing  the  property 
of  independence  on  past  history  i.e.  an  imbedded  Markov  chain. 
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1.2.4  PMSL 

A  quite  different  view  of  Processor-Memory-Switch  (PMS)  systems  is  contained  in  [Knudsen 
73].  Knudsen  describes  PMSL,  a  language  and  a  system  to  describe  arbitrary  PMS  structures. 
The  notation  developed  in  [Knudsen  73]  is  quite  similar  to  its  progenitor  the  PMS  notation  of 
Bell  and  Newell  [Bell  71].  PMSL  was  programmed  in  SNOBOL  and  was  a  powerful  description 
facility  which  allowed  users  to  construct  interconnection  models  of  arbitrary  PMS  structures 
with  the  program  doing  various  attribute  checks  on  the  structure  for  legality  of 
interconnections.  The  PMSL  system,  although  more  in  the  nature  of  a  PMS-database 
manipulation  system,  also  allowed  the  user  to  compute  the  combinatorial  reliability  of  the  PMS 
structure  input  to  it.  However  the  program  suffered  from  very  rudimentary  reliability 
calculation  facilities.  Reliability  calculation  was  applicable  only  to  uniprocessor  structures 
and  enumeration  of  system  success  states  w$&  as  the  (inefficient)  computation  method. 
PMSL  is  included  in  this  survey  of  reliataitv  nation  programs  because  the  level  of  detail  in 
its  model  of  PMS  structures  is  similar  '••-WISER  although  the  instruments  provided  to 

manipulate  PMS  descriptions  are  more  PMSL.  PMS  structures  are  viewed  as  being 

hierarchical  and  components  in  them  are  •».$*  described  by  a  list  of  attribute- value  pairs. 

1.2.5  Automatic  Fault  Tree  Synthesis 

We  end  this  brief  survey  of  PMS  reliability  computation  programs  with  a  look  at  an  example 
from  the  field  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Although  not  entirely  relevant  to  computer  systems, 
this  example  is  important  since  it  is  a  step  toward  the  eminently  desirable  goal  of  easier  and 
less  error-prone  reliability  computation  for  complex  systems.  Lapp  and  Powers  ( [Lapp  77], 
[Powers  76])  describe  the  FTS  program  which  constructs  the  fault-tree  representation  of  a 
complex  chemical  engineering  process  from  a  much  simpler  logical  model  of  the  process. 
The  program  contains  hazard  models  of  commonly  used  pieces  of  equipment  within  the 
process  (e.g.  valves,  pumps,  sensors,  reactors  etc.).  The  user  constructs  a  logical  flow 
diagram  of  the  process,  labeled  with  various  process  parameters,  and  the  program  uses  its 
database  of  hazard  models  and  information  to  synthesize  the  fault  tree  for  the  process.  Using 
cut  set  analysis  the  probability  of  the  top  event  or  system  failure  may  be  computed. 
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1 .3  Statement  of  Goals  and  Discussion 

In  the  construction  of  ADVISER  the  goal  was  to  produce  a  reliability  calculation  program 
capable  of  computing  the  symbolic  reliability  function  for  an  arbitrary  PMS  interconnection 
structure  given  a  simple  statement  of  the  operational  requirements  placed  on  it.  Therefore, 
the  following  ends  were  pursued. 

-  The  program  should  require  only  a  modicum  of  information  from  the  user  as  input 
i.e  the  specification  of  the  problem  should  be  simplified. 

-The  program  should  attempt  to  assume  the  major  portion  of  the  analysis  of  the 
interconnection  structure  preparatory  to  computing  the  reliability'  function.  This 
will  make  it  attractive  to  the  user  who  is  less  experienced  in  reliability  analysis  and 
the  chances  c'  human  error  creeping  into  the  computation  will  be  reduced. 

-The  program  output  should  be  the  symbolic  system  reliability  function  so  that 
arbitrary  failure  distributions  for  the  individual  component  reliabilities  may  be 
experimented  with. 

One  of  the  major  emphases  in  ADVISER  was  to  avoid  the  manual  construction  of  the  reliability 
graph  or  equivalent  representation  of  the  system  thus  making  it  preferable  to  programs  such 
as  described  in  [Chelson  71]  and  [Kim  72].  Also  emphasized  is  the  observation  that  since 
knowledge  of  the  physical  interconnection  structure  provides  information  about  the  structural 
dependence  (as  distinct  from  statistical  dependence)  of  components  in  determining  the 
system  reliability,  the  operational  requirement?  on  the  structure  can  be  expressed  very  simply 
in  terms  of  a  few  key  components  in  the  system.  Further  information  can  then  be  deduced 
from  the  interconnection  topology.  This  leads  to  the  succinct  statement  of  minimal  system 
requirements  in  the  ADVISER  paradigm. 

Of  interest  in  the  investigations  were  systems  which  could  not  be  partitioned  into 
independent  hybrid-redundant  subsystems  as  assumed  in  [Mathur  72]  and  [Ng  80].  Examples 
of  such  systems  are  the  Pluribus  [Ornstein  75],  Cm*  [Swan  77],  and  Tandem- 1 6  [Katzman  77] 
multiprocessors  in  which  recovery  from  faults  and  reconfiguration  is  done  largely  by  software 
or  firmware.  This  is  not  to  exclude  the  possibility  that,  say,  one  of  the  processors  within  a 
multiprocessor  such  as  Tandem-16  could  be  constructed  for  reliable  operation  by  using 
hybrid  redundancy  internally.  The  difference  is  one  of  the  level  of  detail  at  which  the  system  is 
being  studied. 

Network  reliability  analysis  of  the  form  addressed  in  [Hansler  74]  and  discussed  above  in 
Section  1.1  was  only  of  marginal  interest.  The  reason  is  that  PMS  structures  are  more  closely- 
coupled  than  computer  communication  networks  and  the  operational  requirements  on  them 
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are  usually  more  complex  than  in  the  kinds  of  problems  studied  in  [Hansler  74];  Chapter  7 
shows  that  ADVISER  can  be  used  for  a  subclass  of  the  latter  kind  of  problem. 

The  ADVISER  program  was  aimed  more  toward  solving  the  common  problem  of  deriving 
the  combinatorial  reliability  of  complex  interconnection  structures  under  various  operational 
requirements,  particularly  in  the  context  of  comparative  reliability  studies  of  PMS 
interconnection  structures.  A  possible  use  of  ADVISER  is  in  an  iterative  design  study  of  a 
candidate  PMS  interconnection  structure  wherein  the  structure  topology  is  perturbed, 
components  added  or  deleted,  etc.  until  the  appropriate  reliability  is  achieved. 


1 .4  Organization  of  Thesis 

This  thesis  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  and  two  appendices  Chapter  2  presents  an 
overview  of  the  ADVISER  program  and  introduces  some  underlying  concepts,  defiritions  and 
terminology  which  are  used  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  thesis,  in  effect  Chapter  2  is  a 
version  of  the  thesis  in  miniature.  It  is  provided  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  backdrop 
against  which  to  understand  the  detail  in  subsequent  chapters  and  as  such  it  is  recommenced 
reading.  Chapter  3  describes  the  intermediate  representation  used  by  the  program  to  maintain 
the  results  of  its  intermediate  computations.  This  is  logically  equivalent  to  the  block  diagram 
representation  described  above,  the  difference  is  that  it  is  not  manually  constructed.  Chapter 
4  discusses  algorithms  on  the  PMS  interconnection  structures  for  detecting  symmetries  which 
could  be  of  use  in  reducing  extraneous  computation.  Chapter  5  describes  a  class  of 
subgraphs  of  PMS  structures  and  the  special  reliability  computation  techniques  which  were 
derived  for  them.  Chapter  6  presents  details  about  the  Overlord  routine  within  ADVISER.  This 
embodies  the  reliability  evaluation  paradigm  and  controls  the  rest  of  the  program  parts. 
Chapter  7  describes  experiments  carried  out  with  ADVISER  in  order  to  test  the  models  the 
program  generated.  Chapter  8  summarizes  this  work  and  presents  directions  for  future 
efforts.  Appendix  A  describes  a  special  case  encountered  by  the  algorithms  of  Chapter  5. 
Finally,  Appendix  B  presents  a  list  of  terminology  and  acronyms  used  in  the  dissertation. 
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Chapter  2 

Overview  of  ADVISER 

2.1  Underlying  assumptions  and  concepts 

The  general  case  of  deriving  reliability  functions  for  arbitrary  interconnection  structures  of 
components  is  a  task  that  is  difficult  to  program.  Much  depends  on  the  semantics  of  the 
behavior  of  the  components  in  the  structure,  the  interrelations  among  their  individual  tasks 
within  it,  whether  their  probabilities  of  functioning  are  statistically  mutually  independent,  and 
so  on.  Some  idealizations  become  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  problem  tractable. 


One  of  the  original  and  more  important  goals  of  the  project  was  to  produce  a  hardware 
design  tool.  The  desire  was  to  be  able  to  compare  two  PMS  interconnection-structure  designs 
with  fast  turn-around  time.  As  long  as  the  metric  used  is  consistent  across  the  space  of 
designs  being  considered,  the  comparison  is  valid.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  study  the 
hard-failure  reliability  of  a  system  unencumbered  by  the  effects  of  policy  decisions  regarding 
manner  of  use,  software  reliability,  transient  failures,  and  statistical  dependence  of 
component  failures  in  any  form.  The  comparisons  would  therefore  take  into  account  the  best 
possible  reliability  performance  of  each  PMS  structure  being  considered. 


In  order  to  set  a  reasonable  goal  for  this  thesis  certain  fundamental  assumptions  were 
made  and  limitations  set. 

1.  To  begin  with,  failure  processes  in  individual  components  in  the  structure  were 
assumed  to  be  stochastically  independent.  Since  Processor- Memory-Switch 
structures  are  the  focus  of  the  study,  there  seems  to  be  justification  in  making  this 
assumption.  For  example,  the  typical  components  we  are  considering,  such  as 
processors,  memories  etc.,  are  generally  physically  separated.  Thus  common¬ 
mode  failures  caused  by  proximity,  such  as  heat  generated  by  one  component 
causing  thermal  runaway  within  another,  would  have  lower  likelihoods. 
Dependency  of  failure  mechanisms  was  considered  a  second-order  effect.  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  failures  of  different  system  components  affect  the 
system  uniformly.  Clearly,  the  topology  of  the  interconnection  in  the  structure 
has  a  bearing  on  this  question. 
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2.  Only  the  hardfaiiure  reliability  function  of  the  components  is  addressed.  The 
effect  of  variation  in  coverage  [Bouricius  69]  are  not  considered  and  neither  are 
transient  failure  mechanisms. 

3.  Components  i..  the  PMS  structure  will  be  assumed  to  be  binary  state  objects,  i.e. 
either  "failed’’  or  "working".  This  assumption,  by  implication,  once  more 
excludes  consideration  of  transient  failures.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  probabilities  of  success  of  components  so  that  all  reliability  functions  will  be 
expressed  in  these  terms. 

4.  The  graph  of  the  interconnections  of  the  PMS  structure  will  be  modeled  as  a  non- 
directed  graph.  The  vertices  of  the  graph  will  correspond  to  the  components  in 
the  structure  and  the  functionality  of  the  components  will  be  lumped  into  these 
vertices.  Each  non-directed  arc  of  the  graph  will  be  considered  perfectly  reliability 
and  will  simply  represent  the  capability  of  information  to  flow  between  its  two  end 
vertices.  The  failure  of  a  component  is  assumed  to  preclude  its  being  able  to 
process,  and,  more  important,  retransmit  any  information  sent  towards  it,  when  it 
is  in  its  failed  state.  This  is  equivalent  to  removing  the  corresponding  vertex  in  the 
graph  and  all  arcs  that  are  incident  on  it. 

5.  tt  is  assumed  that  in  order  tor  an  assemblage  of  information-processing 
components  to  comprise  a  useful  functioning  system,  some  distinguished  set  of 
critically  important  system  components  will  need  to  be  able  to  communicate 
amongst  themselves,  in  other  words,  information  shouid  be  capable  of  flowing 
between  any  two  components  from  the  distinguished  set;  whether  via  other 
distinguished  components  or  any  other  components  in  the  structure,  or  both. 
This  will  be  henceforth  referred  to  as  the  Communication  Axiom  and  is  elaborated 
upon  below. 


We  first  introduce  some  concepts  basic  to  our  discussion  of  the  Communication  Axiom. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  this  dissertation  the  terms  "system  success"  and  "component 
success"  will  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  terms  "system  is  functional”  and  "component 
is  functional"  respectively,  i.e.  to  denote  the  state  of  not  being  failed.  In  any  system  that  we 
may  consider,  some  subset  of  the  total  set  of  components  in  the  system  will  be  distinguished 
in  that  their  functioning  correctly  is  of  vital  importance  to  system  success,  e.g.  the  CPU  in  a 
um-processor  system,  .tore  accurately,  there  will  be  a  set  of  generic  types  of  components  of 
vital  importance  (e.g.  processors  and  memories).  Also,  a  certain  minimum  numbe'  of 
components,  drawn  from  each  distinguished  type  will  be  required  to  be  functional  for  system 
success.  The  distinguished  component  types  will  be  termed  critical  component  types  (CCTs) 
Each  such  type  constitutes  a  class  of  identical  components  and  the  members  of  these  classes 
will  be  termed  critical  components.  All  components  that  are  not  critical  in  the  PMS  structure 
will  be  termed  auxiliary  components.  For  instance,  consider  the  simple  example  of  Figure  2-1 
where  we  depict  two  processors  which  pass  data  back  and  forth  over  one  of  two  links 
provided  to  increase  reliability  of  data  transfer.  We  shall  assume  that  the  data  links  are  very 
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Figure  2-1:  Critical  and  Auxiliary  components 


different  in  their  reliability  behavior  thereby  essentially  being  members  of  different 
components  type  classes.  Assume  the  processors  are  vital  to  the  task  at  hand  and  are  thus 
critical  components,  then  links  L1  and  L2  are  auxiliary  components  in  that  there  are  system 
success  states  in  which  L1  is  functional  but  not  1_2,  and  vice  versa,  and  a  system  success  state 
in  which  both  L1  and  L2  are  functional.  However,  there  are  ng  system  success  states  in  which 
critical  components  are  ngl  functional. 

A  minimum  number  of  critical  components  from  each  CCT  are  required  for  system  success. 
Together  they  constitute  a  minimal  critical  resource  set  (henceforth  MCRS).  The  set  is 
minimal  in  the  sense  that,  although  the  system  mav  function  if  all  components  in  an  MCRS  are 
functional  (depending  on  the  status  of  the  auxiliary  components  in  the  structure),  the 
structure  is  guaranteed  to  fail  if  any  component  of  this  MCRS  fails.  In  other  words,  the 
success  of  an  MCRS  is  a  necessary,  though  not  sufficient,  condition  for  system  success.  This 
concept  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  minimal  system  success  state  in  which  the  failure  of  any 
one  functioning  component,  whether  critical  or  auxiliary,  causes  system  failure.  The  latter 
would  be  a  stronger  condition  on  minimality. 

If  there  is  redundancy  in  the  supply  of  critical  components  configured  in  the  structure  then 
there  will  be  more  than  one  minimal  critical  resource  set.  Each  such  set  will,  in  general,  be 
included  in  one  or  more  system  success  states,  again  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the 
auxiliary  components. 

We  now  continue  our  discussion  on  the  Communication  Axiom.  It  seems  fundamental  that, 
in  order  for  an  information  processing  system  to  do  useful  work,  there  need  to  exist  pathways, 
or  channels,  of  information  flow  between  components  of  an  MCRS  of  that  system.  This  is  a 
basic  rule  which  is  tacitly  assumed  during  calculation  of  reliability  of  Processor-Memory- 
Switch  structures. 
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Notation:  In  the  rest  of  this  dissertation  the  interconnection  graph  of  the  PMS 
structure  under  study  will  be  referred  to  as  G(V.E). 

The  contention  here  is  that  the  reliability  of  PMS  structures  may  be  computed  by  a  program, 

using  the  following  simple  paradigm.  The  user  inputs. 

1 .  Component  type  classifications 

2  Graph  of  the  PMS  interconnections,  and 

3.  A  Boolean  statement  of  which  component  types  are  critical  component  types  and 
how  these  are  related  in  determining  system  reliability. 

The  last  of  these  three  items  is  what  we  shall  term  the  minimal  requirements  on  the  system.  An 
example  of  such  a  minimal  requirement  phrased  in  English  might  be  "at  least  one  processor 
and  at  least  one  memory  and  (at  least  one  disk  or  at  least  two  tape  units)  must  be  functional" 
where  the  “or"  is  an  Inclusive-OR.  Of  course,  the  program  would  use  some  abbreviated  or 
encoded  form  of  such  a  statement.  The  program  would  employ  the  minimal  requirement  and 
the  interconnection  graph  of  the  system  in  the  context  of  the  Communication  Axiom.  The 
component  types  referred  to  in  the  minimal  requirements  would  be  labelled  critical 
component  types  by  default  and  the  rest  labelled  as  auxiliary  types.  The  minimal  requirements 
would  be  used  to  generate  all  the  MCRSs  of  the  system.  For  a  given  MCRS,  the 
Communication  Axiom  and  the  interconnection  graph  then  identify  sets  of  paths  between 
pairs  of  vertices  in  the  graph  which  represent  the  components  of  the  MCRS.  A  path  is 
deemed  functional  iff  all  the  components  along  that  path  are  functional.  The  Communication 
Axiom  implies  that  components  in  the  MCRS  must  be  part  of  a  connected  graph  of  functional 
paths  for  a  reliable  system.  A  more  precise  statement  of  the  Communication  Axiom  is  given  in 
Section  6.6.1. 

In  order  to  gain  an  intuitive  understanding  of  how  the  Communication  Axiom  is  used  each 
MCRS  may  in  essence  be  thought  of  as  a  skeleton  of  critical  components  which  must  be 
"fleshed  out"  with  a  set  of  paths  in  the  graph  between  the  vertices  of  the  skeleton  so  as  to 
form  a  connected  graph.  This  will  provide  paths  for  communication  between  the  components 
in  the  MCRS.  Each  such  possible  fleshing  out  of  the  skeleton  will  correspond  to  one  minimal 
success  state  of  the  system.  Furthermore,  each  set  of  paths  chosen  to  flesh  cut  the  sxeietor 
will  identify  the  other  (auxiliary)  components  along  those  paths  which  are  additionally 
necessary  tor  the  vertices  of  the  MCRS  to  communicate.  This  method  of  identifying  the 
additionally  necessary  components  has  an  important  and  useful  side  effect  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  user  of  the  program.  Consider  a  component  in  the  structure  whose  component  type  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  requirements  expression.  It  may  be  the  case  that  this  component  is 
required  to  be  functional  in  every  system  success  state,  i.e.  it  is  truly  a  "critical"  component 
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although  it  has  been  labelled  auxiliary  by  default.  An  example  of  such  a  component  might  be  a 
memory  controller  which  lies  on  the  path  to  a  memory  required  for  system  success  by  a 
requirement  of  the  type  shown  above.  Although  the  memory  controller  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
requirements,  thereby  not  explicitly  making  it  critical,  the  strategy  of  "fleshing  out”  the  MCRS 
with  paths  from  the  graph  will  always  find  the  memory  controller  to  be  necessary  at  all  times 
since  all  paths  to  the  memory  pass  through  it.  Typically,  therefore,  few  component  types  will 
need  to  be  explicitly  labelled  critical  by  including  them  in  the  requirements  expression  since 
other  critical  components  will  be  deduced  from  the  interconnection  structure  via  the  path¬ 
finding  strategy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  possible  to  see  that  each  MCRS  will  be  part  of 
possibly  several  system  success  states  depending  on  how  many  combinations  of  paths  can 
be  found  which  flesh  out  the  skeleton  it  provides.  For  each  MCRS  a  reliability  expression 
would  be  generated  which  accounts  for  all  the  probabilities  of  the  all  the  functional  states  of 
which  the  MCRS  could  be  a  part.  These  reliability  expressions  will  henceforth  be  referred  to 
as  Intermediate  Results  or  Partial  Results  (see  Chapter  6  for  a  more  precise  description  of 
these).  The  intermediate  results  relating  to  all  possible  MCRSs  would  finally  be  combined  in 
the  appropriate  fashion  to  generate  the  system  reliability  expression. 

The  use  of  the  Communication  Axiom,  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  paradigm  outlined 
above,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  derive  the  reliability  function  for  many  cases  of  arbitrary  PMS 
interconnection  structures.  However,  constraints  beyond  those  implied  by  the 
Communication  Axiom  are  sometimes  posed,  during  calculation  of  PMS  system  reliability,  by 
the  special  types  of  behavior  exhibited  by  various  system  components.  For  example,  a 
crosspoint  switch,  unlike  a  bus,  generally  allows  communication  only  between  components 
connected  to  distinct  sides  of  the  switch  and  not  among  the  components  connected  to  the 
same  side.  It  would  be  impractical  to  include  in  the  program  all  the  semantics  of  various  types 
of  special  behavior  ever  to  be  encountered,  although  this  might  be  reasonable  for  a  limited  set 
of  special  component  types.  However,  it  was  postulated  that  the  inclusion  of  three  further 
types  of  simple  modeling  information  as  additional  side- constraints  as  inputs  would  enable 
the  program  to  handle  a  majority  of  cases.  This  keeps  the  model  and  the  required  operations 
simple  while  providing  a  useful  tool  in  the  program.  The  three  types  of  additional  information 
are  named  below  and  will  be  explicated  in  detail  in  Chapter  6.  However,  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  them  will  ensue  in  Section  2.2.1 .3 

-  The  internal  port-connection  matrix  of  a  component. 

-  The  possibility  of  intra  component-type  information  transfer. 
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-The  required  clustering  of  functioning  critical  components  in  parts  of  the  PMS 
structure. 


2.2  Overview  of  program 

This  section  will  present  a  fairly  lengthy  outline  of  the  process  by  which  a  PMS  description 
and  the  associated  reliability  requirements  upon  it  are  operated  on  by  the  ADVISER  program 
to  produce  a  symbolic  reliability  function.  The  process,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the 
assumptions  and  limitations  set  forth  in  Section  2.1.  This  overview  is  intended  to  provide  a 
broad  picture  of  the  program  within  which  its  individual  parts  may  be  described  in  detail 
without  much  repetition  of  information  to  set  the  context  for  the  description.  The  material  in 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  thesis  will  elaborate  on  the  various  stages  of  the  program  and  lay 
out  implementation  issues  and  details.  First,  however,  some  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
program  and  the  nature  of  its  input  is  desirable. 

When  calculating  a  reliability  measure  for  a  system  of  components,  three  items  of 
information  are  necessary,  namely: 

1.  The  reliabilities  of  the  individual  components  in  the  system, 

2.  The  physical  or  logical  connection  of  those  components  which  give  the  system  its 
particular  existence  and  define  its  reliability,  and 

3.  The  operational  requirements  placed  on  that  system  which  affect  its  perceived 
reliability;  for,  clearly,  a  multiprocessor,  say,  would  be  less  reliable  in  the  case  of  a 
task  which  requires  any  m  of  its  processors  to  be  functional  as  opposed  to  the 
case  where  a  task  requires  only  any  n<m. 

Figure  2-2  illustrates  the  structure  of  the  ADVISER  program  and  its  various  phases.  This 
figure  is  reproduced  in  Figures  3- 1 , 4- 1 , 5-2  and  6- 1  with  enhancements  to  indicate  which  part 
of  the  program  structure  is  addressed  by  the  corresponding  Chapter.  Subsequent  sections  in 
this  chapter  will  describe  the  above  three  kinds  of  input  into  the  program  and  their  eventual 

use. 


2.2.1  Program  Inputs 
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PTS  Pendant  Tra#  Subgraph* 

(Chapter  6} 

Kernel  Sa*  Chapter*  2  I  I 

CUP  Canonical  Reliability 

Polynomials  (Chapter  3) 
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2.2. 1.1  Detention  of  Component  Types 

The  first  input  to  the  program  is  a  list  of  types  of  components  that  will  comprise  the  RMS 
structure  yet  to  be  described  and  for  which  the  reliability  function  is  to  be  computed.  Each 
type-declaration  will  contain  information  with  respect  to  the  reliability  function  for  a 
component  of  that  type;  whether  *  be  »  function  type  known  to  the  program  or  whether  it  is 
some  user-defined  function  elsewhere  The  type-declaration  will  also  contain  a  "print-name” 
which  is  to  be  used  to  represent  the  component  when  the  reliability  function  is  printed  out 
The  reader  will  have  gathered  by  now  that  when  the  interconnection  structure  is  defined  the 
components  comprising  it  will  each  be  assigned  a  type  which  may  be  selected  only  from  this 
list  of  type  declarations.  The  outcome  is  that  components  of  like  type  are  assumed  in  the 
current  implementation  to  be  identical  in  a  reliability  sense  (see  below  for  a  discussion  of 
another  option).  In  other  words,  they  are  drawn  from  the  same  population.  As  an  example, 
consider  the  following  representative  type  declarations  shown  in  tabular  form  (Table  2-1). 


tXPt.£ 

Dfintnam* 

aUn. 

tel  tn.  parameters 

3 

Cent.Proc 

PC 

Exponential 

Lambda  «  200. 1  /MHr 

4 

lO.Proc 

PIO 

Weibull 

Scale  «  385.3/MHr,  Shape  «  0.86 

6 

lOCont 

KIO 

Weibull 

Scale  .  286.7 /MHr,  Shape  «  0.92 

Table  2-1:  Sample  input  component  type-declarations. 


The  unique  type  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  assigned  by  the  program.  Components 
which  are  labelled  as  belonging  to  type  3  are  of  type  Cent.Proc  (central  processors)  whose 
factors,  in  the  reliability  function  produced  eventually,  will  printout  as  PC.  All  "Cent.Proc”s 
are  declared  to  be  identical  and  to  have  exponential  reliability  functions  with  a  failure  rate  of 
2001 /MHr.  All  type  4  components,  likewise,  are  of  the  class  lO.Proc  (input/output 
processors)  and  have  Weibull  reliability  functions,  each  with  a  scale  factor  of  385.3/MHr  and 
a  shape  factor  of  0.86. 

Assigning  a  type  to  each  component  in  a  PMS  structure  may  be  viewed  as  imparting  a  label 
to  the  vertex  representing  that  component  in  the  interconnection  graph,  This  information  is 
used  by  the  program  as  a  constraint  in  detecting  structurally  symmetric  subgraphs  of  the 
interconnection  graph  (see  Chapter  4).  The  motivation  for  detecting  such  symmetries  is,  of 
course,  the  expectation  that  the  amount  of  necessary  computation  can  be  reduced  (see 
Chapter  6). 
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As  stated  above,  the  current  implementation  of  ADVISER  views  all  components  classified 
as  belonging  to  a  given  component  type  as  having  identical  reliability  functions.  Another 
option  is  to  relax  this  restriction  and  use  the  type- classification  mechanism  solely  to  classify 
the  system  components  to  assist  in  symmetry  detection.  The  reliability  function  of  each 
component  would  then  be  individually  referred  to,  as  and  when  it  became  necessary,  rather 
than  inferring  it  from  its  component  type  class.  Doing  this  would  allow  further  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  the  system  reliability  function  when  it  is  generated  (see  Section  2.2.4).  Trivial  changes 
are  required  in  ADVISER  software  to  effect  this. 

v 

2.2.1 .2  Declaration  of  the  PMS  structure 

The  next  type  of  input  to  the  program  is  the  labelled  graph  which  represents  the 
interconnection  topology  of  the  system  components.  The  model  of  interconnections 
underlying  this  work  was  described  in  Section  2.1  as  representing  all  connections  between 
components  as  duplex,  i.e.  information  may  flow  in  both  directions  along  a  connection  or  arc 
in  the  graph.  Thus  the  model  uses  non-directed  graphs.  The  description  of  the  graph  in  the 
program  input  is  achieved  very  simply  by  means  of  an  adjacency  list.  A  section  of  a  typical 
graph  description  input  is  shown  in  tabular  form  below  (Table  2-2).  Again  a  description  of  the 
actual  syntax  is  deferred  for  reasons  of  clarity. 


component  9 


component  name  component  type  neighbor  components 


3 

4 

5 


P.IO.1  tO.Proc  Unibus.I.K  IO.t.K.lO.2... 

K.IO.i  ©.Com  P.lO.i.DlSK.i.DlSK.2,... 

K.©.2  ©.Cent  P.IO.1, TAPE.1.TAPE.2,.. 


Table  2*2:  Sample  inputs  defining  PMS  interconnections. 


In  the  table  the  component  named  P.IO.1  is  declared  to  be  of  type  lO.Proc.  This 
component  type  must  have  been  declared  during  the  first  input  phase  when  component  types 
were  specified.  K.IO.i  and  K.IO.2  are  seen  to  be  declared  identical  components  both  with 
reliability  functions  which  are  Weibull  with  scale  factor  of  286.7/Mhr  and  shape  factor  of  0.92 
(refer  to  Table  2-1).  It  is  possible  to  completely  specify  an  arc  in  a  non-directed  graph  by  one 
occurrence  of  one  of  the  arc's  two  end  vertices  on  the  adjacency  list  of  the  other  end  vertex. 
However,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  program  input  each  arc  must  occur  on  two  adjacency 
lists.  Thus,  for  instance,  though  it  is  enough  for  K.IO.i,  in  the  example  above,  to  appear  on 
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the  adjacency  list  of  P.lO.l  to  deduce  that  an  arc  exists  between  them,  P.IO  i  must  also 
appear  on  K.IO.l's  adjacency  list.  The  reason  for  this  redundancy  is  twofold.  Firstly,  it  ensures 
that  the  underlying  graph  model  is  adhered  to.  It  enables  the  program  to  discover  instances 
of  errors  in  connections  which  manifest  themselves  as  one-way  links  between  a  pair  of 
components.  Also  discovered,  are  errors  wherein  the  name  of  a  component,  not  explicitly 
declared,  appears  on  some  adjacency  list,  thus  representing  a  connection  to  a  non-existent 
component.  Secondly,  a  reader  of  an  input  file  is  more  easily  able  to  understand  the  structure 
of  the  interconnection  graph  if  the  connection  is  made  quite  explicit  with  two-way  links. 
However,  this  restriction  is  easy  to  remove  if  the  underlying  model  were  to  be  changed  to  use 
directed  graphs. 


T.d.1  T.d.2 

I  I 

K.d.1  K.d.2 

P.1 - S.1 

P.2 - S.2 

K.m.1  K.m.2  K.m.3 

i  i  I 

M.1  M.2  M.3 

Key 


P 

Processor 

K.m 

Memory  Controller 

s 

Processor  Bus 

T.d 

Disk  Drive 

M 

Memory 

K.d 

Disk  Controller 

Figure  2-3:  Example  PMS  structure  for  explanation  of  requirements  input. 


2.2.1 .3  Declaration  of  Reliability  Requirements 

We  now  come  to  the  third  kind  of  information  necessary  to  calculate  system  reliability,  a 
statement  of  what  subsets  of  what  types  of  system  components  need  to  be  functional  before 
the  system  is  considered  functional.  In  other  words,  what  subset  of  system  resources  are 
required  to  be  functional  before  the  given  task  runs  to  completion  on  the  system.  This 
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information  can  be  supplied  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  an  example  will  help  to  make  the 
subsequent  discussion  clearer. 

Figure  2-3  shows  a  dual- processor  system.  Each  processor  accesses  memory  and 
peripherals  over  a  bus  (S).  The  peripherals  are  dual- ported  for  access  from  both  processors. 
Let  us  assume,  for  a  specific  task,  that  at  least  one  of  the  processors,  at  least  two  of  the 
memories  and  at  least  one  disk  drive,  need  to  be  functional  for  system  success. 

One  way  to  convey  these  requirements  is  to  explicitly  enumerate  the  system  states  which 
are  success  states.  For  instance,  in  our  example,  {P.1,  S.1,  K.m.l,  M.l,  K.m.2,  M.2,  K.d.i, 
T.d.i}  is  a  full  specification  of  one  system  success  state.  The  program  then  has  only  to  sum 
up  the  probabilities  of  occurrence  of  each  state.  This  is  objectionable  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
the  number  of  system  success  states  can  be  large  for  systems  of  reasonable  size.  However, 
an  argument  can  be  made  that  only  that  subset  of  the  system  success  states  which  consists  of 
minimal  success  states  need  be  considered. 

Definition  2.1 :  A  system  is  defined  to  be  in  a  minimal  success  state  when  it  is 
functional  even  though  some  components  are  failed,  however,  the  subsequent 
failure  of  any  one  functioning  component  causes  the  system  to  fail,  cf.  the  minimal 
cut  vector  in  the  terminology  of  [Barlow  75a]. 

The  probabilities  of  all  states  which  are  subsumed  by  the  minimal  success  states  will  cancel  in 
the  summation  process.  Even  so,  secondly,  asking  the  user  of  the  program  to  analyze  and 
supply  the  set  of  minimal  success  states  is  objectionable.  It  is  tantamount  to  asking  him  to  do 
a  major  part  of  what  is  viewed  as  a  task  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  program  to  justify  its 
use.  Furthermore,  if  the  user  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  analyzing  the  system  states,  he  need 
not  be  experienced  in  the  art  of  reliability  computation.  This  opens  up  the  use  of  the  program 
as  a  design  tool  to  a  larger  base  of  users.  Perhaps  most  important,  it  could  help  to  eliminate 
human  error  from  the  usually  tedious  PMS  reliability  calculation  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  referring  to  our  example  again,  it  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  human  being 
the  following  brief  statement  for  him  to  accomplish  the  task  of  reliability  computation:  "at  least 
1  P  and  at  least  2  M’s  and  at  least  1  T.d  need  to  be  functional”.  He  then  proceeds  to  use  his 
knowledge  of  component  behavior.  He  deduces  that  certain  auxiliary  components  beyond 
those  explicitly  specified  will  need  to  succeed  in  order  to  create  a  system  success  state.  For 
instance,  if  P.1,  M.l,  M.2  and  T.d.i,  in  being  functional,  are  to  be  part  of  a  system  success 
state,  then  S.1,  K.m.l,  K.m.2,  and  K.d.i  will  additionally  need  to  succeed. 

Most  important,  it  appears  that  human  beings  are  guided  principally  by  the  Communication 
Axiom  (see  Section  2.1)  in  this  process  of  deduction,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  In  other 
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words,  for  P.1,  M  i,  M.2  and  T.d.l  to  be  part  of  a  successful  system  there  must  be  some 
pathways  between  them  for  information  flow,2  This  point  was  made  earlier  in  Section  2.1 
where  the  distinction  was  also  drawn  between  critical  components  and  auxiliary  components 
The  notion  is  that  given  the  operational  requirements  on  the  system  in  terms  of  the  critical 
components  in  it,  the  information  provided  by  the  manner  in  which  system  components  are 
interconnected  is  sufficient  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  deduce  what  subsets  of  the  auxiliary 
components  are  necessary  for  each  functional  system  state. 

Modeling  the  style  of  the  requirements  input  after  what  would  be  expected  by  a  human 
being,  a  modified  Boolean  expression  form  was  chosen.  The  primitives  in  the  expression  are 
operated  upon  by  the  standard  logical  AND  and  OR  operators  with  the  former  having 
precedence  over  the  latter  (modifiable  with  parentheses  of  course).  The  primitives  are  of  the 
form  "at  least  N  of  X"  where  N  is  integral  and  N>1.  "X"  is  the  name  of  a  previously  declared 
component  type.  This  is  taken  to  mean  "at  least  N  components  of  type  X  should  be 
functional".  There  are  of  course  two  other  possible  forms  for  the  primitives,  namely  "Exactly 
N  of  X"  and  "At  most  N  of  X”.  However,  both  of  these,  if  allowed,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  will  fail  if  N  ♦  1  components  of  type  X  are  functional.  This  implies  that  the  system  is 
a  non-coherent3  one  and,  therefore,  out  of  our  purview  as  unlikely  to  be  rationally  designed. 

We  shall  refer  to  primitives  such  as  "N  of  X"  as  Atomic  Requirements  and  Boolean 
combinations  of  them  will  be  termed  Compound  Requirements.  Atomic  requirements  such  as 
"N  of  X"  will  be  represented  by  the  symbol  »f(N,X).  Within  an  atomic  requirement  >/-(N,X),  N 
will  be  termed  the  Integer  Requirement  and  X  will  be  termed  the  Required  Component  Type  or 
simply  the  Required  Type.  The  simple  grammar  for  compound  requirements  is  shown  below: 


<reguirements-expresston> 

*  <eon|unction>  |  conjunction)  OP  Cequirements-expression) 
Conjunction)  ::  *  <primrtive>  |  <primitive>  AND  Conjunction)  |  (Creouirements-expressicn)) 
(primitive)  <integer>  OF  <typeneme> 


reiterate  here  that  we  are  not  considering  "systems"  which  are  assemblages  of  completely  independent 
subsystems  with  no  information  flow  between  them  Such  "system*"  are  easily  decomposable  to  the  esse  unde- 
consideration. 

\ve  use  this  itrm  as  defined  by  [Barlow  75e]  i.e.  the  structure  (unction  o!  the  system  a  not  monotone 
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As  alluded  to  in  Section  2.1  there  are  three  further  forms  of  requirements  input  which 
supplement  the  Boolean  function  and  provide  further  constraints  on  the  evaluation  thus 
allowing  a  larger  space  of  PMS  structures  to  be  handled.  These  ad  hoc  side  constraints  strive 
to  include  semantics  of  individual  component  behavior  (of  which  there  are  none  built  into  the 
program)  as  completely  and  as  generally  as  possible  in  the  context  of  PMS  structures.  We 
shall  consider  them  in  turn  next,  however,  their  full  impact  as  well  as  their  input  syntax  will  be 
■  clarified  later  (Chapter  6  and  Chapter  7). 

1  •  Internal  Port  Connections:  Components  in  the  PMS  structure  under  study  are 
represented  by  vertices  in  the  interconnection  graph.  Arcs  impinging  upon  a 
vertex  correspond  to  the  connection  ports  of  the  component  represented  by  it. 

Since  we  are  considering  non-directed  graphs,  each  arc  implies  that  its 
corresponding  port  could  potentially  be  an  input  as  well  as  output  port  for  the 
component.  However,  regardless  of  this,  within  the  component,  information  that 
has  entered  through  any  particular  port  may.  after  processing,  leave  through  one 
or  more  of  the  remaining  ports.  This  internal  relationship  of  ports  in  some 
component,  say  C.  may  be  a  significant  aid  in  discovering  whether  two  critical 
components,  say  A  and  B,  may  communicate  through  C.  This  is  necessary  in 
correctly  assessing  whether  the  Communication  Axiom  is  satisfied  by  an  MCRS. 

The  default  assumption  in  the  ADVISER  program  in  the  absence  of  component 
semantics  is  that  information  potentially  flows  from  any  port  to  any  other  port 
inside  any  component.  However,  this  is  clearly  not  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  line- printer  controller.  The  latter  will  not  usually  act  also  as  a  conduit  for 
information  between  two  processors  connected  to  it.  The  input  to  the  program 
describing  this  constraint  upon  a  particular  system  component  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  a  connectivity  matrix  of  port  "connections"  within  the  component. 

2.  (ntra  Comnonent-tvpe  Communication:  In  the  blandest  form  of  the  model,  since 
no  component  semantics  are  included,  the  Communication  Axiom  leads  to 
finding  K-edges  between  all  pairs  of  critical  components  in  any  MCRS.  However, 
there  are  many  cases  when  information  never  passes  between  two  components 
of  the  same  type.  For  example,  memories  are  passive  components  and  usually 
never  communicate  with  each  other.  When  such  passive  behavior  is  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  use  of  the  Communication  Axiom  must  be  modified  if  we  are  not 
to  evaluate  a  pessimistic  system  reliability  due  to  having  unnecessarily  assumed 
that  some  irrelevant  inter-component  paths  needed  to  be  functional.  The  default 
assumption  in  this  instance  is  that  critical  components  of  like  type  never  actively 
communicate  information  whereas  critical  components  of  unlike  type  will  always 
need  to  communicate.  The  extra  "constraint"  being  considered  in  this  paragraph 
gives  the  user  of  ADVISER  the  ability  to  relax  this  default  assumption  in  the  case 
of  selected  critical  component  types.  The  choice  of  this  default  was  not  entirely 
arbitrary.  Passive  types  of  components  such  as  memories  of  various  sorts, 
Input/Output  transducers  and  buses  usually  outnumber  active  types  of 
components  such  as  processors  and  device  controllers  in  a  typical  PMS 
structure. 

3.  Critical  Component  Clusters:  The  third  type  of  side  constraint  on  the  model 
considers  the  following  phenomenon,  in  certain  PMS  structures,  in  order  to  have 
a  functional  system  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  satisfy  the  lower  bounds  on  the 
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number  of  critical  components  of  each  critical  component  type  (CCT).  In  addition, 
these  functioning  critical  components  need  to  satisfy  criteria  regarding  how  they 
are  dispersed  in  the  structure.  The  situation  is  best  explained  through  an 
example.  For  instance,  consider  Figure  2-4  which  depicts  a  multiple  processor 
system  with  an  inter- processor  bus.  Let  us  assume  that  the  processors  do  not 
share  the  same  address  space.  Then,  for  any  processor  to  be  useful  when 
functional,  at  least  some  of  its  associated  memory  must  be  functional.  Thus,  if  the 
minimal  requirements  for  the  PMS  structure  in  the  figure  are 

i K2.P)  AND  <K4.M) 

then  the  MCRS  (PA,PB,ME,MF.MG.MH)  should  not  be  part  of  a  system  success 
state.  This  Rind  of  behavior  is  observable  in  multiprocessor  systems  such  as 
PLURIBUS  [Ornstein  75].  This  situation  can  be  viewed  as  an  association  or 
clustering  of  CCTs  in  substructures  of  the  system.  In  other  words,  if  the  CCTs  A 
and  B  are  associated  or  "clustered"  in  this  fashion,  then  in  order  for  any 
functioning  components  of  type  A  in  a  given  substructure  to  play  a  useful  role, 
components  of  type  B  must  also  be  functional  in  that  same  substructure.  We 
shall,  therefore,  refer  to  a  duster  of  critical  component  types  wnich  are  related  in 
this  manner. 

The  notion  of  clustering  of  CCTs  is  further  refined  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
general  case  it  is  not  sufficient  to  just  cluster  CCTs  and  satisfy  minimal 
requirements  for  system  success.  Some  lower  bounds  are  usually  in  force  on  the 
number  of  components  of  each  such  clustered  type  which  are  to  be  functional  in 
a  specific  substructure.  The  bounds  effectively  derive  from  sets  of  inequalities 
which  relate  the  number  of  functioning  components  of  various  CCTs.  Therefore, 
for  this  cluster  of  CCTs,  we  may  have,  in  addition,  the  following  inequalities: 

Number  of  P>1  (2.1) 

Number  of  M  >  2  *  Number  of  P 

Thus  for  instance  in  Figure  2-4  (PA.MA,pB,ME,MF.MG)  may  noj  be  a  system 
success  state,  even  though  the  clustering  constraint  is  satisfied,  because  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  local  M's  functional  per  functioning  P  to 
achieve  system  success  e.g.  a  processor  may  need  a  minimum  of,  say,  8K  of 
local  memory  for  success  and  each  M  is  a  4K  board.  Thus  (PA,MA,MB,PB.ME,M_) 
is  an  MCRS  which  might  be  part  of  a  system  success  state.  This  phenomenon  of 
inequality  relationships  on  the  number  of  functioning  components  belonging  to  a 
set  of  clustered  types  in  a  substructure  will  be  termed  bounded  clustering  of 
critical  component  types.  A  cluster  constraint  to  the  program  will  consist  of  a  set 
of  CCTs  and  a  set  of  inequalities  which  relate  the  number  of  functioning 
components  of  each  CCT  in  the  duster,  as  in  Equation  (2.1)  above. 
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Figure  2-4:  Example  of  a  PMS  structure  in  which  clustering  of  CCTs  occurs. 


2.2.2  Program  Algorithms 

2. 2. 2.1  Detection  of  symmetries  in  the  PMS  interconnection  graph 

Once  the  various  inputs  have  been  supplied,  the  program  may  be  asked  to  compute  the 
reliability  function.  Its  first  act  in  doing  so  is  to  attempt  to  detect  symmetric  substructures,  if 
any,  within  the  given  PMS  structure.  The  motivation  for  this,  as  noted  earlier,  is  to  explore  the 
resulting  possibility  of  avoiding  needless  duplication  of  effort. 


The  symmetry  detection  proceeds  by  assigning  vertices  of  the  interconnection  graph  into 
equivalence  classes  in  three  steps  based  on  three  equivalence  relations  as  follows  (see 
Chapter  4  for  details): 

-Step  v.  All  vertices  representing  components  of  like  type  are  assigned  to  the 
same  equivalence  class.  Upon  completion  of  this  step  there  will  be  as  many 
equivalence  classes  as  there  are  distinct  component  types,  say  T. 

-Step  2:  Each  equivalence  class  generated  in  Step  1  is  split  into  further 
equivalence  classes  based  on  the  equal-degree  relation,  i.e.  two  vertices  fall  into 
the  same  class  iff  they  have  the  same  number  of  arcs  impinging  on  them.  At  the 
end  of  this  step,  the  maximum  number  of  equivalence  classes  present  will  be  at 
most  T*d_.  ,  where  d  .  is  the  maximum  degree  of  any  vertex  in  the  graph. 

-  Step  3:  The  Neighbor  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (NCER)  [Gaschnig  77)  is  next 
applied  to  the  classes  resulting  in  Step  2  to  finally  detect  symmetric  subgraphs. 

The  NCER  is  elaborated  on  in  Chapter  4.  For  the  moment  we  shall  roughly 
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describe  the  nature  of  the  NCER  relation.  Two  vertices  will  be  equivaienced  by 
the  NCER  iff  their  neighboring  vertices  are  equal  in  number  and  their 
corresponding  neighbor  vertices  fall  correspondingly  into  the  same  set  of 
equivalence  classes  based  on  the  NCER.  At  the  end  of  this  step  there  will  be  at 
most  N  NCER  classes  Here  N  is  the  number  of  vertices  in  the  PMS 
interconnection  graph.  This  upper  bound,  N,  on  the  number  of  classes  generated 
by  the  NCER  will  occur  in  the  extreme  case  that  there  is  no  structural  symmetry  in 
the  graph  and  each  component  is  of  a  distinct  type, 

The  end  result  of  this  symmetry  detection  process  is  a  set  of  equivalence  classes  into  which 
the  vertex  set  V.  of  the  PMS  graph,  G(V.'£),  is  partitioned.  Each  class  is  related  to  other 
classes  in  a  connectivity  sense  that  derives  from  the  symmetric  connection  of  the  vertices  in 
that  class  to  their  neighbor  vertices  in  their  corresponding  equivalence  classes.  The  latter  are. 
therefore,  neighbors  of  the  former  class  Thus,  these  equivalence  or  neighbor  classes  and 
their  connectivity  relationships  may  be  viewed  as  defining  another  graph  called  the  Neiahbor 
Class  Graph  (NCG).  G'(V',E').  The  members  of  the  vertex  set  V'  of  the  NCG  correspond 
uniquely  to  the  equivalence  classes  on  V  by  virtue  of  the  NCER  relation.  The  edges  in  the  set 
E'  map  the  connectivity  of  the  vertices  in  V  by  the  edges  in  E  to  the  connectivity  of  the 
equivalence  classes  that  those  vertices  comprise.  Unlike  the  basic  non-directed  graph, 
without  self-loops,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  model  for  G,  G'  may  have  vertices  in  V'  which 
have  self- loops  on  them.  This  would  be  the  result  of  a  case  in  which  vertices  in  the  same 
equivalence  class  are  connected  to  each  other  in  some  symmetric  fashion,  thus  making  the 
equivalence  class  its  own  neighbor.  Figure  2-5  shows  the  effect  of  applying  the  symmetry 
detection  algorithm  to  an  example  PMS  structure.  This  example  will  be  described  in  greater 
detail  and  more  will  be  said  about  NCG’s  in  Chapter  4. 

2. 2. 2. 2  Segmenting  of  the  PMS  graph 

Having  detected  symmetries  in  the  PMS  graph  the  next  step  taken  by  the  program  is  to 
investigate  whether  it  is  possible  to  segment  the  original  PMS  interconnection  graph.  If  this  is 
feasible  then  a  divide-and-conquer  apptoach  may  be  applicable,  The  segmenting4  proceeds 
by  searching  for  what  are  termed  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  (PTS).  These  are  maxima)  rooted 
tree  subgraphs  of  the  PMS  interconnection  graph.  Their  roots  are  articulation  vertices  of  the 
graph.  Furthermore,  the  simple  path  between  any  pair  of  vertices  in  these  tree  subgraphs  is 
the  only  path  between  those  vertices  in  ttie  overall  interconnection  graph,  G.  It  is  common  to 
find  PTSs  in  most  PMS  structures.  In  particular,  input/output  subsystems  typically  assume 
this  character,  as  in  the  examples  of  Figure  2-6. 


4We  prefer  the  term  "segment  of  G"  rather  than  "partition  of  G”  since  the  latter  implies  the  subdivision  of  the 
vertex  set  induced  by  in  equivalence  relation. 
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For  details  of  this  particular  case  see  Page  83. 
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Figure  2-6:  Examples  of  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs. 


If  arcs  and  vertices  of  such  pendant  trees,  excluding  their  roots,  are  removed  from  the  main 
PMS  interconnection  graph  G,  then  the  remaining  vertices  and  arcs  form  a  subgraph  of  G  that 
is  not  tree-connected  i.e.  contains  cycles5.  This  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Kerne!  or  Core.  The 
root  vertices  of  the  PTSs  are  termed  interface  vertices  by  virtue  of  their  task  of  serving  as 
communication  "gateways''  between  components  in  the  PTSs  and  the  components  in  the 
Kernel.  The  root  of  each  PTS  has  dual  status  as  member  of  the  PTS  as  well  as  the  Kernel. 
These  interface  vertices  are  accorded  special  treatment  in  the  reliability  calculation  process 
in  view  of  this  dual  status. 


*Thia  *  not  strictly  true  arnca  tht  outcome  depend*  on  the  criterion  (or  maximality  of  the  pendant  tree  when  the 
entire  PMS  graph  Sea  trea  and  thua  haa  no  eycJea.  Sea  Sections  SJ  and  7.3,1 . 
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The  PTSs  along  w  .tie  Kernel  form  a  natural  set  of  segments  of  G  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  reliability  computation  task  may  be  divided.  The  choice  of  this  segmenting  scheme  was 
motivated  by  the  earlier  development,  during  the  course  of  this  research,  of  an  algorithm  for 
computing  the  reliability  functions  for  PTSs  (see  Chapter  5).  However,  the  scheme  for  making 
use  of  these  segments  (see  Chapter  6)  does  not  depend  on  the  segments  being  composed 
entirely  of  PTSs  and  the  Kernel.  The  development  of  special  techniques  for  subgraphs  of  G 
which  are  other  than  PTSs  would  allow  an  even  finer  segmenting  of  the  graph  without 
affecting  the  algorithms  which  make  higher  level  decisions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
segments. 

The  program  discovers  the  PTSs  in  a  given  PMS  structure  G(V,E)  by  starting  with  those  leaf 
vertices  of  G'  which  represent  classes  of  leaf  vertices  of  G6.  These  "germinal  trees"  are  then 
"grown"  upward  towards  the  root  by  adding  on  neighboring  vertices  of  these  leaves  and  at 
each  step  merging  the  germinal  trees  which  overlap.  This  process  continues  (subject  to 
termination  conditions  described  in  Chapter  6)  until  no  more  adding  of  vertices  or  merging  of 
trees  is  possible.  At  this  point  a  set  of  tree  subgraphs  of  G'  have  been  generated.  Each  of 
these  trees  in  G'  may  represent  one  PTS  of  G  or  a  set  of  PTSs.  In  the  latter  instance  all  PTSs 
in  the  set  will  be  symmetric. 

2.2.3  The  OVERLORD  routine 
2.2.3. 1  Generation  of  feasible  MCRSs 

The  OVERLORD  routine  in  ADVISER  is  the  heart  of  the  program.  In  this  routine  critical 
components  are  "drawn"  from  the  various  segments  in  various  ways  to  try  to  satisfy  the 
various  requirements.  Each  "draw"  is  then  checked  to  see  that  requirements  on  G  and  other 
side-constraints  (Section  2.2.1. 3)  as  well  as  the  Communication  Axiom  are  satisfied.  The 
partial  results  of  each  successful  draw  are  stored  away  in  a  special  datastructure.  At  the  end 
of  the  drawing  process  the  partial  results  are  retrieved  and  merged  to  provide  the  system 
reliability  function. 

The  sketchy  explanation  above  may  be  clarified  by  evoking  an  analogy  to  drawing  colored 
balls  from  urns.  Balls  are  analogous  to  critical  components  and  urns  to  the  segments  of 
G.  The  colors  of  the  balls  represent  the  various  critical  component  types.  Each  urn  contains  a 


6 it  a  possible  lor  iesf  vertices  of  G  '  to  represent  desses  of  vertices  of  G  which  ere  oal  fesves  of  G.  See  Section 
4.5. 
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certain  number  (possibly  zero)  of  balls  of  each  color.  The  requirements  may  then  be 
rephrased  as  the  desire  to  choose  balls  from  urns  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  a  minimum  on 
the  total  number  of  balls  of  each  color  that  are  chosen.  This  is  further  subject  to  side- 
constraints  such  as  (i)  if  some  balls  of  color  A  are  chosen  from  urn  X  then  some  balls  of  color 
B  must  also  be  chosen  from  X  or  else  neither.  (Clustering  of  component  types)  or  (li)  if  colors 
A  and  B  are  to  be  simultaneously  chosen  from  um  X  then  a  minimum  of  m  balls  of  color  A  and 
n  balls  of  color  B  must  be  chosen  from  the  urn  (Bounded  clustering  of  component  types). 

We  may  now  examine  the  process  of  making  a  "draw".  Let  us  consider  the  simple  case  of  a 
system  where  G  has  been  segmented  into  five  segments  (urns)  P1  through  Pg.  Let  us  assume 
also  that  the  only  (atomic)  requirement  is  «^<-4,t).  Furthermore,  let  us  assume  for  a  while  that 
each  of  the  urns  contains  4  or  more  balls  of  color  t.  Then  the  draw  proceeds  by  generating  the 
5-compositions  of  the  integer  4  as  in  Figure  2-7(a).7 

Each  integer- part  of  each  5-composition  represents  the  number  of  components  of  type  t 
drawn  form  the  corresponding  segment  of  G.  Since  the  preliminary  assumption  for  the 
purpose  of  the  exposition  was  that  each  segment  contained  at  least  four  t's  all  the  5- 
compositions  in  this  instance  represent  draws  that  are  feasible.  Once  a  draw  is  feasible,  it  may 
be  made  and  represents  one  possible  alternative  for  satisfying  the  requirements.  Of  course, 
the  side-constraints  and  the  Communication  Axiom  must  be  satisfied  before  the  MCRS,  so 
drawn,  constitutes  part  of  a  functioning  system. 

In  general,  not  all  of  the  segments  of  G  will  contain  enough  components  of  a  given  type  to 
support  a  given  atomic  requirement  on  that  type.  Figure  2-7(b)  depicts  an  example  of  such  a 
case.  In  this  instance,  against  the  requirement  of  four  t’s,  none  of  the  segments  P1  through  Pg 
are  able  to  supply  all  four,  and  P2  and  Pg  contain  no  t’s  at  all.  These  upper  bounds  on  the 
number  of  components  of  type  t  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  particular  segment  can.  in 
general,  drastically  curtail  the  number  of  draws  that  are  feasible.  The  program  actually 
generates  alt  possibilities  when  the  compositions  of  an  integer  are  desired,  testing  each  one 


7A  composition  of  the  integer  m  into  n  parts,  that  is  an  n-composition  of  m,  is  a  representation  of  the  form 
m  ■  kj  ♦  kj ♦ .... ♦  kfl,  k.>0,  i «  1 2 . n 

with  regard  to  the  particular  order  of  the  kj'a.  Thus,  there  are  exactly  four  2-compositions  of  the  the  integer  3.  namely 
3  *  0. 2  ♦  1 ,  i  ♦  2  and  0  ♦  3.  in  general  there  are  ( ™ n‘ 1 )  n-compositions  of  the  integer  m  (f or  a  derivation  of  this  see 
(Liu  68]).  The  n-compositions  are  not  to  be  confused  with  n-part/fion*  of  the  integer  m.  The  tatter  take  the  same  form 

as  above  except  that  k.>0.  >*  i . n  without  regard  to  the  order  of  the  kj's.  Thus  there  are  only  two  2-partitions  of  the 

integer  3,  namely ,  3  *  0  and  1  *  2. 
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Graph  Segments 


P„  P,  P, 

2  3  4 


1. 

2. 

5-compositions  3. 

(i.e.  draws)  4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


(V*'1)-210- 


4  0  0  0  0 
3  10  0  0 
3  0  10  0 
3  0  0  1  0 
3  0  0  0  1 
2  2  0  0  0 
2  110  0 
2  1  0  ’  1  0 


0  0  0  0  4 


Note:  all  graph  segments  here  have  four  or  more  t's. 
Hence,  all  compositions  in  this  table  are  feasible. 

(a) 


Graph  Segments 

(maw.  t’s  available  in  segment,  within  parentheses) 


Pi  P2  P3  P4  P5 
(3)  (0)  (2)  (1)  (0) 


1. 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

(infeasible) 

2. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(infeasible) 

5-compositions  3. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(feasible) 

(i.e.  draws)  4. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(feasible) 

5. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(infeasible) 

6. 

2 
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7. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(infeasible) 

8. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

(infeasible) 

C^*,5"7  )*  210. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

(infeasible) 

(b) 

Figure  2-7:  An  example  of  drawing  critical  components  from  segments  of  G. 
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against  the  upper  bounds  dictated  by  the  contents  of  each  segment  for  the  particular  case.8 

However,  only  those  possibilities  which  represent  the  feasible  draws  emerge  from  the 
generator  function.  This  was  deemed  acceptable,  as  the  overhead  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  computing  requirements  of  other  portions  of  the  program. 

Thus  far  in  this  section  we  have  only  considered  atomic  requirements  of  the  type  In 
the  more  usual  case  the  requirements  will  consist  of  a  boolean  expression  on  such  atoms. 
These  expressions  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  classes:  those  that  contain  only 
conjunctions  of  atomic  requirements  (Conjunctive  Requirements!  and  those  that  contain  at 
least  one  disjunction  in  addition  to  possibly  containing  conjunctions  (Disjunctive 
Requirements!.  Let  us  focus  attention  on  the  former  class  briefly. 


In  the  worst  case  all  the  segments  of  G  contain  enough  components  of  each  critical 
component  type  to  satisfy  each  and  every  atom  in  the  conjunctive  requirement.  In  other 
words,  all  possible  draws  will  be  feasible.  Then  the  total  number  of  feasible  draws  over  the 
entire  conjunctive  requirement 

A[.i  +<mi'V 

is  given  by 


where  n  is  the  number  of  segments  of  G  and  each  segment  contains  at  least  nv  components 
of  type  t..  In  the  purely  disjunctive  case  (no  conjunctions  in  the  overall  requirement)  the 
requirement  is 


V[„  'K'Vi) 

and  the  number  of  feasible  draws  is 


The  numbers  fc  and  fd  represent  the  upper  bounds  on  the  number  of  cases  to  be  analyzed  in 
the  case  of  purely  conjunctive  and  purely  disjunctive  requirements  respectively.  However,  in 
the  more  usual  case  of  a  mixture  of  conjunctions  and  disjunctions,  the  worst  case  bound  can 


^The  algorithm  used  by  the  ADVISER  program  to  generate  feasible  competition#  it  an  adaptation  o<  the 
NEXT COW  algorithm  in  (Nijenhviia  78]  Sea  also  Chapter  6. 
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be  much  higher.  A  dosed  form  solution  for  the  worst  case  bound  for  this  intermediate  variety 
of  requirement  expressions  is  unobtainable  since  it  depends  on  the  values  of  the  nrv's  and  n. 
as  well  as  the  positions  and  precedence  order  of  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  in  the 
expression. 

The  generation  of  all  possible  sets  of  compositions  for  a  conjunctive  requirement  is  a 
backtrack  procedure  which  uses  a  stack  discipline.  This  may  be  observed  by  considering  the 
following  example  of  a  conjunctive  requirement: 

Mn^.t,)  A  f(m2>t2)  A  Wm^tj)  (2.2) 

Let  us  assume  there  are  n  segments  of  G.  Then  for  each  n-composition  of  m1  a//  n- 
compositions  of  m2  have  to  be  generated.  In  turn  for  each  of  the  latter,  all  n-compositions  of 
m3  have  to  be  generated.  This  may  be  done  in  a  systematic  manner  for  the  general  case  of  a 
conjunctive  requirement  by  the  algorithm  in  Figure  2-8.  The  action  of  the  algorithm  is 
analogous  to  the  operation  of  an  odometer.  For  instance  in  the  example  of  the  requirements 
expression  (2.2)  above,  the  atoms  are  analogous  to  the  wheels  of  the  odometer.  With  the 
given  ordering  of  the  atomic  requirements  in  the  expression  (the  order  is  not  of  concern  due 
to  the  commutativity  of  A)  ^(m3,t3)  can  be  thought  of  as  the  fastest  moving  wheel  of  the 
odometer  and  f(m1.t1)  the  slowest  moving  wheel.  Each  composition  of  the  requirement 
integer  m3  over  the  n  segments  of  G  is  analogous  to  a  digit  on  the  fastest  wheel.  Therefore,  in 
the  algorithm  the  next  n-composition  of  m2  (digit  on  the  wheel)  is  generated  (wheel 
corresponding  to  <Hm2,t2)  is  advanced  one  position)  only  when  all  n-compositions  of  m3  are 
exhausted.  Upon  the  generation  of  the  next  n-composition  of  m2,  the  sequence  of  n- 
compositions  of  m3  are  sequentially  generated  once  more,  and  so  on.  The  process 
terminates  in  the  case  of  our  example  when  all  n-compositions  of  m1  have  been  exhausted. 

Returning  to  the  stack  discipline  for  generating  all  possible  sets  of  n-compositions,  we  may 
liken  each  level  of  the  stack  to  an  odometer  wheel.  All  the  compositions  at  level  r  + 1  of  the 
stack  are  generated  before  the  stack  is  "popped"  one  level  and  the  next  composition  at  level  r 
is  generated.  Following  this  the  stack  is  once  again  "pushed"  to  level  r  +  1  to  generate  the 
next  cycle  of  n-compositions  at  that  level. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  the  worst  case,  at  each  level,  k,  of  the  stack  ad  the  n-compositions  mk 
are  generated  repeatedly  in  sequence.  The  number  of  times  this  sequence  is  repeated  at  that 
level  is  given  by 
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begin  integer  r;  composition  array  cstack[S]; 

Comment  S«tota1  number  of  atoms  in  conjunctive  requirement 
and  each  location  of  array  cstack  holds  one  n-compos ition 
of  an  integer; 
r*-0;  cstack[l  thru  S]*-0; 

loopa: 

repeat 

if  r  <  S 

then 

PT+1 ; 

cstack[r]«-(ffrsf  n-com position  ofmf) ; 

Comment  i.e.  (mr,0,0 . 0); 

else 

loopb: 

repeat 

( use  contents  of  array  cstack  as  the  next  cfraw ) ; 
if 

(next  n-composition  of  cannot  be  generated ) 

Comment  the  last  n-composition  of  m  is  (0,0 . m  ); 

then 

r«-r-l ; 
leave  loopb 

else 

cstack[S]«-(nexf  n-composition  of  ms ) 
fi 

end  repeat 

fi; 

until  ( it  is  possible  to  generate  next  n-composition  of  mf) 

do 

if  (n-r-l)  «  0  then  leave  loopa  fi; 

Comment  until  no  more  compositions  to  generate; 

od; 

cstack[r]«-(  next  n-composition  of  mf) 

end repeat 
end; 


Figure  2*6:  Algorithm  to  generate  ail  possible  combinations  of  n-compositions. 
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2. 2. 3. 2  Satisfying  the  Communication  Axiom 

Each  of  the  feasible  draws  generated  constitutes  an  MCRS  which  may  or  may  not  be  part  of 
a  functional  system  state.  This  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  side-constraints  have  been 
met  and  the  Communication  Axiom  has  been  satisfied.  Checks  are  made  with  regard  to  these 
by  the  OVERLORD  routine.  For  a  given  feasible  draw  (MCRS)  the  critical  components  chosen 
in  that  draw  will  be  scattered  in  some  fashion  among  the  segments.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
Communication  Axiom  the  critical  components  in  the  pendant  tree  segments  will  have  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  to  critical  components  drawn  from  the  Kernel,  through 
paths  in  the  Kernel.  Moreover,  information  may  flow  in  and  out  of  the  Kernel  only  through  the 
root  vertices  of  the  pendant  trees,  since  these  are  articulation  vertices  of  G. 

Thus  the  question  whether  the  Communication  Axiom  may  possibly  be  satisfied  by  a  given 
candidate  draw  may  be  separated  into  two  concerns,  namely: 

1.  Critical  components  in  tree  segments  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  the 
component  represented  by  the  root  vertex  of  that  tree,  and 

2.  The  root  vertices,  of  the  tree  segments  that  contain  the  critical  components  of 
this  candidate  draw,  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  critical 
components  drawn  from  the  Kernel,  via  paths  in  the  Kernel. 

The  former  concern  is  addressed  by  the  algorithm  TREEREL  developed  for  the  PTSs  (see 
Chapter  5).  The  latter  concern  is  the  domain  of  the  OVERLORD  routine  and  is  addressed  in 
Chapter  6. 

For  each  draw,  therefore,  the  OVERLORD  routine  performs  checks  on  the  Kernel.  For  each 
such  iteration,  depending  on  which  segments  the  critical  components  are  drawn  from,  the  set 
of  relevant  root  vertices  (and  therefore  their  respective  PTSs)  and  the  set  of  critical 
components  drawn  from  the  Kernel  is  subject  to  change.  This  change  is  unpredictable  and 
depends  on  the  requirement  expression,  the  scattering  of  the  av?<lable  critical  components  in 
various  portions  of  the  system  and  the  nature  of  the  side-constraints.  It  might  appear, 
therefore,  that  large  amounts  of  computation  e  g.  deri.  ig  partial  results  for  the  pendant  trees 
etc.  might  have  to  be  invested  at  each  iteration.  However,  there  are  some  unchanging  aspects 
of  the  situation  which  the  program  can  use  to  good  effect  and  so  it  does. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  when  the  drawing  process  was  described  earlier  that  for  any 
level  r  in  the  stack  the  n-compositions  of  mr  were  generated  repeatedly  except  in  the  case  of 
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r  *  1 .  The  program  is  thus  able  to  anticipate  that  certain  partial  results  will  be  needed  in 
several  iterations.  Such  partial  results  are  computed  once  initially  and  stored  away  in  special 
hash  tables.  In  general,  in  a  compound  requirement,  many  atoms  in  the  expressions  may  refer 
to  the  same  critical  component  type,  say  t.  Let  one  such  atom  be  4>(m.,t).  When  compositions 
of  the  various  nr’s  are  taken  over  the  segments  of  G,  the  minimum  number  of  critical 
components  of  type  t  that  may  be  drawn  from  some  segment,  say  p,  is  one.  The  maximum 
number  of  critical  components  of  type  t,  say  m^,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  drawn  from  p 
is  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  number  of  components  of  type  t  in  p  and  (ii)  the  largest  mj  in  any  atom  of 
the  form  <Mm.,t)  in  the  compound  requirement.  Thus, 'the  OVERLORD  routine  generates 
partial  results  for  each  such  segment  p  for  the  set  of  atomic  requirements  {«£(j,t)}  where 

j  ■  1 . rnmax-  This  is  done  for  each  critical  component  type.  These  stored  partial  results  are 

then  later  retrieved  and  used  during  the  process  of  generating  feasible  compositions. 

The  Kernel  is  treated  slightly  differently,  though  even  here  such  reusing  of  intermediate 
results  is  possible;  they  are  just  of  a  different  nature.  The  OVERLORD  routine  checks  tor  the 
existence  of  K-edges  through  the  Kernel  which  lead  among  the  pendant  trees  (or  what  is 
equivalent,  their  root  or  interface  vertices)  and  other  critical  components  drawn  from  the 
Kernel.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it  generates  and  stores  away  partial  results  for  such  K-edges 
between  all  possible  pairs  of  critical  components  and/or  interface  vertices  in  the  Kernel. 

In  summary,  all  partial  results  which  could  possibly  be  used  in  the  Computation  are 
generated  once  in  the  beginning  and  stored  away  in  hash  tables.  For  each  iteration,  then,  the 
OVERLORD  routine  retrieves  and  uses  the  appropriate  partial  results  after  ascertaining  that 
the  draw  for  that  particular  iteration  will  satisfy  the  various  side-constraints  and  the 
Communication  Axiom.  The  methods  of  representation  and  combination  of  the  partial  results 
alluded  to  above  are  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

2. 2. 3. 3  Representation  of  Reliability  Expressions 

At  all  stages  of  the  computation  of  the  reliability  function,  the  identity  of  each  component  in 
the  structure  is  retained  in  the  reliability  expressions  which  are  the  partial  results  and  the  final 
reliability  function.  As  a  consequence,  recalling  that  statistical  independence  of  component 
failure  behavior  has  been  assumed,  the  structure  of  the  partial  results  and  the  final  reliability 
function  will  be  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Boolean  function  in  its  minterm  canonical  form.  Each 
partial  result  will  be  a  function  of  the  reliabilities  of  some  subset  of  the  system  components. 
The  expression  which  is  the  body  of  the  function  will  consist  of  "minterms”.  Each  minterm 
will  consist  of  the  algebraic  product  of  the  probabilities  of  success  (reliabilities)  of  a  subset  of 
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components.  Each  of  these  factors  of  a  minterm  will  appear  only  once  in  the  minterm  and  will 
be  raised  to  the  unit  power.  Each  minterm  will,  in  addition,  be  prefixed  with  a  positive  or 
negative  sign.  We  shall  term  such  an  expression  a  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial.  An 
example  of  one  is  given  below: 

Rx  is  the  system  reliability  for  a  1-out-of-3  system.  Such  a  system  is  functional  only  if  at  least 
one  of  its  three  components  is  functional.  RVR2  and  R3  are,  respectively,  the  reliabilities  of 
the  three  components.  The  above  function  could  have  been  reduced  to  a  form  that  was  not 
canonical  if,  say,  R1  *  R2  «  R,  whereupon: 

Rx  -  2R  +  R3-2R2-Rj  +  R2R3,  R1  «  R2  -  R 

However,  the  canonical  form  is  the  most  general  and  represents  the  reliability  of  a  system 
wherein  no  two  components  have  identical  reliability  functions.  All  non-canonical  forms  may 
be  derived  from  the  canonical  form  by  appropriate  algebraic  substitution,  although  the 
reverse  is  not  possible  in  general. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  two  primary  motives  for  retaining  partial  results  in  canonical  form.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  two  or  more  components  in  the  system  may  have  identical  reliability 
functions  does  not  change  the  canonical  form  since  its  only  proviso  is  that  the  components 
have  statistically  independent  failure  behavior. 

The  other  equally  important  motive  for  retention  of  canonical  form  concerns  the  robustness 
and  simplicity  of  the  algorithm  to  combine  the  partial  results  in  conjunction  or  disjunction.  The 
algorithm  and  its  data  structures  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  3.  It  will  suffice  here  to  note  two 
Simple  points. 

Firstly,  factors  in  the  minterms  of  a  canonical  reliability  function  are  always  raised  to  the 
unit  power  and  are  never  replicated  within  the  minterm.  Hence  each  minterm  may  be 
represented  by  a  string  of  (N  +  1)  bits  (N  system  components  +  i  sign  bit)9  wherein  each  of 
the  first  N  bits  represents  a  unique  factor  (component).  Furthermore,  a  canonical  reliability 
function  may  then  be  represented  as  an  unordered  list  of  bitstrings.  each  bitstring  in  the  list 
representing  one  minterm. 


®Th*«JM  Has  bMn  utilized  before  though  not  quite  in  the  same  fashion.  See  (Gandhi  72) 
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Secondly,  operations  on  pairs  of  such  lists  will  be  composed  of  simple  logical  operations  on 
pairs  of  bitstrings  from  the  two  lists.  Thus  the  resultant  list  will  contain  bitstrings  arising  from 
the  Cartesian  product  of  bitstrings  from  the  two  input  lists  using  those  logical  operations. 
These  logical  operations  on  bitstrings  are  available  as  hardware  instructions  on  most 
computers. 

A  price  is  paid,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  canonical  form  of  the  reliability  function  since 
the  number  of  terms  in  the  canonical  form  usually  exceeds  those  in  a  simplified  form  for  more 
complicated  problems.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  code  that  processes  these  lists  of  bitstrings  where 
the  ADVISER  program  spends  much  of  its  computation  time  (see  Chapter  7).  This  problem  is 
partially  averted  by  assigning  bits  in  the  bitstrings  for  partial  results  which  are  statistically 
independent.  This  results  in  smaller  lists  in  the  canonical  form.  The  partial  results  which  are 
allotted  bits  in  the  bitstrings  eventually  become  separate  numeric  calculations,  the  results  of 
which  are  substituted  into  the  main  reliability  function  when  it  is  numerically  evaluated. 

2.2.4  Program  Output 
2.2.4. 1  Printing  of  Results 

The  final  stage  in  the  operation  of  the  program  consists  of  reducing  the  canonical  form  of 
the  system  reliability  function  which  was  generated  and  then  printing  it  out  appropriately. 

The  reduction  proceeds  by  noticing,  from  the  component-type  and  interconnection  graph 
declarations,  which  components  are  of  the  same  type  (i.e.  have  identical  reliability  functions). 
Appropriate  substitutions  and  algebraic  simplification  are  then  performed  to  obtain  the 
reduced  function.  The  simplifications  are  rudimentary  and  limited  to  cancellation  of  like  terms 
of  opposite  sign  and  the  gathering  of  like  terms  of  like  sign.  Factoring  is  not  attempted,  for 
example.  The  resulting  non-canonical  symbolic  form  is  then  a  function  of  the  symbolic 
reliabilities  of  the  component  types  and  all  individual  component  identities  are  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction.  The  program  does,  however,  keep  a  copy  of  the  canonical  form  should 
several  printings  be  desired.  The  output  of  the  program  in  its  current  state  of  development  is  a 
text  file.  This  file  will,  upon  the  user’s  option,  contain  the  text  of  either  a  SAIL  [Reiser  76] 
program  procedure,  or  a  FORTRAN  function,  which  computes  the  system  reliability  function 
RJys(t)  for  the  input  PMS  structure  under  the  input  requirements.  The  procedure  or  function 
will  have  as  a  single  parameter  the  time  t  at  which  the  reliability  is  to  be  computed.  The  file 
may  then  be  compiled  with  the  appropriate  compiler  and  used  in  numerical  calculations  using 
the  generated  reliability  function.  The  advantage  of  having  the  system  reliability  output  as  a 
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program  is  that  different  reliabilities  may  be  used  for  the  individual  component  types  by 
editing  the  program  rather  than  redoing  the  ADVISER  computation.  As  a  third  option 
ADVISER  will  generate  an  output  file  containing  the  partial  result  and  system  reliability 
polynomials  in  a  form  suitable  for  input  to  the  MACSYMA  symbolic  manipulation  program 
[Macsyma  77].  This  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  more  advanced  manipulations  such  as 
factoring,  symbolic  differentiation  etc.  on  the  system  reliability  function. 

2.3  Conclusion 

This  completes  the  overview  of  the  ADVISER  program  and  lays  the  foundation  for  more 
detail  on  each  of  the  computation  phases  to  be  described  in  the  ensuing  chapters.  The  reader 
is  urged  to  refer  back  to  this  overview  to  obtain  a  general  context  within  which  to  understand 
the  more  detailed  discussions  which  are  contained  therein. 
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Chapter  3 

Intermediate  Representations 


3.1  Introduction 

The  reliability  of  a  system  of  components  is  a  composite  of  many  factors.  The  individual 
component  reliabilities  are,  naturally,  important.  However,  so  is  the  manner  of  physical  or 
logical  interconnection  of  the  components  which  comprise  the  system.  The  functional 
behavior  of  an  individual  component  may  also  contribute  toward  determining  the  system 
reliability.  Traditionally,  a  few  methods  have  commonly  been  used  to  represent  the 
interdependence  of  all  these  contributing  factors  in  a  form  that  is  amenable  to  the  use  of 
formal  methods  to  compute  the  reliability  of  the  system  from  that  of  its  component  parts.  The 
methods  in  common  use  are  generally  based  in  graph  theory  and  make  use  of  the  extensive 
results  derived  in  that  field.  Some  frequently  used  methods  will  be  briefly  described  and 
contrasted  in  this  chapter.  The  discussion  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a  particular 
representation,  the  Series- Parallel  connected  Reliability  Block  Diagram  (SPRBD),  or  series- 
parallel  two-terminal  network,  for  use  in  ADVISER.  Subsequent  sections  will  examine  simple 
algorithms  and  data  structure  for  employing  this  representation  to  generate  reliability 
functions  in  symbolic  form.  Figure  3-1  shows  the  place,  within  the  overall  scheme  of 
ADVISER,  of  the  SPRBD  algorithm  package  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

3.2  Some  commonly  used  representations 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2  three  basic  classes  of  data  are  required  to  generate 
the  reliability  measures  for  a  system,  namely 

1.  The  physical  or  logical  interconnection  structure  of  the  system 

2.  The  individual  reliabilities  of  the  components  comprising  the  system. 

3.  The  requirements  or  constraints  on  the  system,  in  terms  of  sets  of  working 
components,  that  define  under  what  conditions  the  system  is  considered  to  be 
operational. 
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Figure  3-1 :  The  portion  of  the  ADVISER  structure  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 

Also  see  Page  18. 
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Thus  far  in  practice  the  general  paradigm  of  reliability  computation  has  been  as  follows. 
The  human  being  uses  the  physical  interconnection  structure  of  the  system  and  the 
operational  requirements  on  it,  to  generate  a  graph-theoretic  data  representation  which 
embodies  the  system's  reliability  characteristics.  This  representation  is  then  typically 
processed  by  a  computer  program  which  eventually  computes  the  relevant  reliability  measure 
for  the  system.  We  shall  call  such  a  data  representation  an  Intermediate  Representation.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with  two  basic  types  of  Intermediate  Representations, 
namely  Fault  Trees  and  Reliability  Graphs.  A  large  part  of  the  published  literature,  however, 
also  deals  with  a  third  type  of  representation,  the  network.  A  graph,  G(V,E)  is  used  to  model, 
say,  a  computer  communication  network  wherein  the  homogeneous  vertices  {V}  of  the  graph 
represent  computers  and  the  homogeneous  arcs  {E}  represent  the  communication  links 
between  them.  Reliability  concerns  are  then  of  the  type  "What  is  the  probability  that  any  two 
vertices  of  the  graph  are  able  to  communicate  at  any  time?"  or  "If  the  links  are  subject  to 
stochastic  failures  what  is  the  probability  that  enough  links  will  be  operational  at  any  time  to 
preserve  at  least  a  spanning  tree  of  the  network?",  and  so  on.  We  shall  leave  a  consideration 
of  such  problems  to  a  later  chapter  since  although  the  model  is  an  idealization  it  still  closely 
resembles  the  actual  system  interconnection  structure  and  is  thus  further  removed  from  being 
an  Intermediate  Representation. 

3.2.1  Probability  Trees 

According  to  two  of  the  basic  assumptions  made  in  Chapter  2,  failure  processes  in 
components  are  s-  independent  and  each  component  may  be  in  one  of  two  states,  failed  or 
working.  Thus  a  system  consisting  of  n  components  will  occupy  one  of  the  states  S|  €  {S}. 
l<i<2n.  Of  these  2n  states  some  subset  {F}  will  consist  of  the  failed  states  of  the  structure 
whereas  the  subset  {W}  will  consist  of  the  working  states.  In  addition  {W}  U  {F}  *  {S}.  The 
reliability  of  the  system  is  then  expressed  by 

R^ft)  «  I¥F.€{F)  Pr(F|)  ■  1  **  *^vw.€{W)  Pr(Wj) 

The  2n  system  states  may  be  viewed  as  the  leaves  of  a  binary  tree  n  levels  deep  wherein  each 
level  corresponds  uniquely  to  some  one  component  in  the  system.  For  example,  Figure  3-2 
shows  the  probability  tree  for  a  system  with  n  ■  3  components  which  is  functional  iff  at  least 
two  out  of  the  three  components  are  functional  (this  is  a  so-called  2-out-of-3  structure).  The 
reliability  function  for  the  system  may  be  symbolically  derived  from  its  probability  tree  with  a 
simple  algorithm.  Assign  each  state  (tree  leaf)  a  unique  integer  i,  1  <i<2n.  The  probability  of 
occurrence  of  state  i,  Pr(Sj),  is  the  product  of  all  the  probabilities  (labels  of  vertices  in  the  tree) 
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Figure  3-2:  Probability  Tree  for  2-out-of-3  structure, 
(a)  Complete  (b)  Reduced. 
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on  the  path  from  the  root  o<  the  tree  to  the  leaf  representing  state  i,  e.g.  in  Figure  3-2(a)  Pr(S3) 
■  p.,q2p3.  If  the  vertices  of  the  probability  tree  are  labelled  with  probabilities  as  in  Figure  3-2 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  factored  symbolic  system  reliability  function  may  be  derived.  A 
post-order  traversal  of  the  binary  tree  is  done  and  the  label  of  each  node  is  multiplied  into  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  symbolic  results  returned  by  the  traversal  of  the  left  and  right  subtrees. 
For  the  leaves  of  the  tree  simply  the  label  is  returned. 

For  the  complete  binary  probability  tree  this  simple  algorithm  will  examine  all  the  2n 
possible  states  of  the  system  since  there  will  be  2n  leaves  in  the  tree.  This  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  state  enumeration  by  running  through  the  binary  counting  sequence  for  n-bit  integers  with 
each  bit  uniquely  representing  a  component  and  a  binary  0  in  a  bit  position  implying 
component  failure  while  a  binary  1  implies  component  success  For  each  state  that  is 
examined  in  the  worst  case  0(n2)  examinations  of  pairs  of  functioning  components  need  to  be 
made.  This  is  to  ensure  that,  even  though  the  required  number  and  types  of  the  necessary 
components  are  functional,  the  appropriate  connectivity  requirements  between  those 
components  are  met,  for  the  state  to  be  classified  a  functional  one.  Thus  the  algorithm  will 
take  0(n22n)  operations  to  complete  in  the  worst  case. 

That  there  is  room  for  more  efficient  use  of  this  representation  is  evident  from  examining 
Figure  3-2.  For  instance  consider  the  mutually  exclusive  states  (123)  and  (123' )  in  that  figure. 
Their  associated  probability  function  terms  are  P1P2P3  and  p1p2q3  which  when  added 
produce  P1P2(P3  *  d3)  «  P,P2-  In  this  instance  the  minimum  requirements  for  system  success 
are  available  by  the  time  the  descent  reaches  the  second  level  of  the  tree  so  the  leaves  i  and 
2  need  not  have  been  generated  when  the  tree  was  constructed.  Component  3,  in  this  case,  is 
a  "don’t-care"  component.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  state  (1 '2' 3' )  it  is  evident  by  the  time  the 
second  level  of  the  tree  is  constructed  that  this  state  is  going  to  be  a  failed  system  state.  Thus, 
the  tree  may  be  pruned  here.  The  number  of  leaves  in  the  tree  be  reduced  by  such 
observations  so  that  the  algorithm  has  less  leaves  to  examine.  The  pruned  version  of  the  tree 
in  Figure  3-2(a)  is  shown  in  Figure  3-2(b).  [Chelson  71]  describes  a  method  of  computing 
system  reliability  which  uses  probability  trees. 

One  advantage  of  using  the  probability  tree  representation  for  symbolic  reliability  function 
generation  is  that  the  algorithm  will  always  produce  a  factored  version  of  the  reliability 
function.  This  is  attractive  when  numerical  computation  is  envisioned  using  the  factored 
reliability  function  since  the  accumulation  of  round-off  and  truncation  errors  is  reduced.  The 
major  disadvantage  of  the  approach  is  its  exponential  time  complexity  which  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  ordering  imposed  on  the  system  components.  This  restricts  the  method  to  small 
problems. 
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3.2.2  Fault  Trees 

Another  Intermediate  Representation  widely  used  in  system  reliability  studies  is  the  Fault 
Tree.  A  Fault  Tree  is  in  general  an  incomplete  n-ary  tree.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vertices  in 
such  a  tree,  namely  (a)  failure  events  and  (b)  Boolean  operators  (e.g.  AND,  OR,  XOR,  etc.).  All 
vertices  at  any  level  of  the  tree  are  of  the  same  type  and  the  two  kinds  alternate  between 

alternate  levels  of  the  tree.  The  root  vertex  always  represents  the  major  failure  event  (e.g. 

system  failure)  being  studied  and  known,  by  convention,  as  the  Icc  Event.  The  (usually) 
independent  failure  events  which  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  known  as  the  Basic  Events. 
Figure  3  3  refers  to  the  same  2-out-of-3  structure  analyzed  in  Figure  3-2,  It  may  be  seen  that  a 
fault-tree  is  equivalent  to  stating  the  top  event  as  a  boolean  function  of  the  other  failure  events 
at  lower  levels  of  the  tree.  An  analysis  of  a  fault  tree  for  a  system  can  also  provide  the 

sequence  of  failure  events  that  would  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  the  top  event  or  system 

failure. 


System  Failure 


l(ev  i'  -->  Component  i  failed 

Figure  3-3:  Fault  Tree  for  2  out-of-3  structure 


Fault  trees  are  specific  instances  of  a  more  general  representation  called  Event  Trees.  The 
latter  are  similar  but  the  events  are  not  necessarily  failure  events.  When  the  basic  events  and 
the  top  event  are  failure  events  then  the  event  tree  is  called  a  fault  tree.  Fault  trees  find  their 
most  extensive  application  in  the  engineering  reliability  analysis  methodology  known  as 
FMECA  (Failure  Modes,  Effects  snd  Criticality  Analysis).  In  this  methodology,  a  fault  tree  is 
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built  for  the  complex  system  being  engineered.  The  act  of  construction  of  the  fault  tree  forces 
the  designer  to  consider  all  possible  combinations  of  basic  failure  events.  It  is  thus  invaluable 
in  discovering  all  those  specific  combinations  of  failure  events  which  would  lead  to  system 
failure,  in  this  the  fault  tree,  once  constructed,  also  stands  as  documentation  of  the  various 
possible  sequences  of  component  failures  which  will  lead  to  system  failure. 

A  fault  tree  may  also  be  analyzed  to  compute  the  probability  of  the  top  event  given  the 
probabilities  of  the  basic  events.  Since  the  top  event  is  usually  system  failure,  its  probability  of 
occurrence  is  the  system  unreliability,  i.e.  the  probability  must  be  subtracted  from  i  to  get  the 
system  reliability.  Fault  tree  analysis  usually  proceeds  by  generating  the  minimal  cut  sets  of 
basic  events.  A  minimal  cut  set  is  a  minimal  set  of  basic  events  such  that  their  occurrence 
insures  system  failure.  A  simple  algorithm  for  generating  the  minimal  cut  sets  for  an  event  tree 
is  given  in  [Barlow  75a].  In  the  simplest  case  the  basic  events  in  a  cut  set  are  statistically 

independent  and  the  minimal  cut  sets  are  KrK2 . Kk  for  a  given  fault  tree  and  are  disjoint. 

Then  the  probability  of  the  top  event  is  given  by 

Pr{Top  Event)  «  1  -  (1  -  nj€K  pj) 

where,  p(  is  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  basic  event  i. 

The  literature  on  fault  trees  is  vast  but  a  good  introduction  to  fault  tree  analysis  is  given  in 
[8arlow  75b].  [Bennetts  75]  gives  a  procedure  for  computing  a  minimal  sum-of-products 
expression  for  the  system  reliability  using  a  fault  tree. 

3.2.3  Reliability  Graphs 

The  Reliability  Graph  is  the  third  class  of  Intermediate  Representation  that  we  shall 
consider  in  this  chapter.  Reliability  Graphs  are  directed  graphs  with  one  vertex  of  zero  in¬ 
degree.  or  source  vertex,  and  one  vertex  of  zero  out-degree,  or  sink  vertex.  Components,  in 
the  system  whose  reliability  is  being  calculated,  are  associated  with  the  set  of  vertices  and/or 
the  set  of  arcs  in  the  reliability  graph.  More  than  one  vertex  (arc)  of  the  reliability  graph  may 
represent  a  given  component  in  the  system.  Each  simple  path  from  source  to  sink  in  the 
reliability  graph  then  represents  a  set  of  system  components.  Each  such  set  is  one  minimal  set 
of  components  which,  if  functional,  ensure  the  functioning  of  the  system.  This  may  be  stated 
more  formally  as  follows. 

^VP.  *  ^kCP.  ^vk  ^  Ev«y»  1 

where: 
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-  Evx  is  the  event  "entity  x  is  functional", 

-  P.  is  the  set  of  components  represented  by  path  i  in  the  reliability  graph 
from  its  source  to  its  sink. 

-  m  is  the  total  number  of  simple  paths  in  the  Reliability  graph  from  source  to 
sink 


A  path  P  in  the  reliability  graph  is  said  to  be  functional  iff  the  set  of  components 
represented  by  all  vertices  along  that  path  are  functional.  Since  the  event  Ev  will  occur  if  at 

sys 

least  one  of  the  paths  P-,  l<i<m,  is  functional,  we  may  make  the  following  assertion 
regarding  the  probability  of  system  success. 


PrfEvsy5)  -  PrfU^Evp) 

By  the  familiar  expression  from  basic  probability  theory  which  relates  the  probability  of  a 
union  of  events  to  the  probabilities  of  the  individual  events  we  have 


Pr(Evsys) 


2.  Pr(Evp)-Z,i<i2 

+  I  <  Pr(Ev 
v  2'  3  i. 


Pr(Evp  n  Evp  ) 

'l 

n  Evp  n  Evp  )  ♦ 

'2  '3 


. *  (-1)"v1Pr(n*x1EVpk), 

where  1  <i1<i2<i3 . ^m. 

If  the  probabilities  we  are  concerned  with  are  reliabilities,  then  the  LHS  of  the  above 
equation  becomes  the  system  reliability.  Using  the  assumption  of  s- independence  of  failure 
processes  of  system  components  from  one  another  and  the  fact  that 

Pr{Evp)  .  Pr{Cl  ep  Ev,)  •  n,£p  R,(« 

I  I  I 

where  Rk(t)  is  the  reliability  function  of  component  k  as  a  function  of  time  t,  we  have 


*W» 


2.  n 


k€P 


Rk(t)- 


Zi1<i2nK€Pj 


UP. 

'2 


(t) 


♦  ....  ♦  (_1)m’1np  UP  u  UP  Rk(t) 

i  2  m 

where  1^i,<i2<i3 . ^m. 

This  result  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  simple  algorithm  to  derive  the  reliability  function  of  a 
system  from  its  reliability  graph.  IGandhi  72)  describes  such  an  algorithm.  In  brief,  the 
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algorithm  works  as  follows.  The  reliability  of  a  path  is  the  product  of  the  reliabilities  of  the 
vertices  that  lie  along  the  path  in  the  reliability  graph.  The  first  term  in  the  equation  above  is 
then  the  sum  of  the  reliabilities  of  all  simple  paths  in  the  reliability  graph.  The  second  term  is 
composed  of  the  sum  of  products  of  reliabilities  of  components  in  the  unions  of  pairs  of 
simple  paths.  Likewise  the  third  term  corresponds  to  unions  of  triples  of  simple  paths,  etc.  The 
algorithm  in  [Gandhi  72]  uses  bit  vectors  with  one  bit  assigned  uniquely  to  each  system 
component.  Each  simple  path  then  consists  of  a  bit  vector  with  the  bits  corresponding  to  its 
components  set  to  one.  Unions  of  path  component  sets  is  then  are  then  constructed  by  OR- 
ing  together  the  corresponding  bit  vectors. 

Recent  work  has  been  reported  by  [Satyanarayana  78]  which  uses  the  reliability  graph  to 
compute  the  symbolic  reliability  function  of  the  system  whose  reliability  characteristics  are 
represented  by  that  graph.  [Aggarwal  78]  describes  how  logical  signal  relations  may  be  used 
to  manipulate  reliability  graphs  to  obtain  symbolic  reliability  functions.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  reliability  graph  is  presumed  to  exist  and  its  construction  is  left  to  the  designer  after  he  has 
analyzed  the  system  being  studied.  In  the  ADVISER  program  the  work  of  generating  the 
intermediate  representation  is  assumed  by  the  program  itself  which  works  directly  with  the 
interconnection  graph  of  the  Processor- Memory-Switch  structure  being  analyzed.  ADVISER 
uses  a  subclass  of  reliability  graphs  as  a  model  for  its  intermediate  representation  and  this  is 
the  subject  of  Section  below. 

3.2.3. 1  Reliability  Block  Diagrams 

Reliability  Block  Diagrams  (RSOs)  as  a  class  of  intermediate  representations  are  a  subset  of 
reliability  graphs.  RBOs  correspond  to  reliability  graphs  wherein  the  vertices  represent  system 
components  and  thus  are  labelled  with  failure  probabilities.  The  arcs  are  perfectly  reliable  and 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  connections  between  vertices.  RBDs  are  conventionally  drawn  with 
a  box  to  represent  each  vertex  of  the  reliability  graph.  Figure  3-4  is  one  possible  RBD  for  our 
running  example  in  this  chapter,  the  2-out-of-3  system. 

The  RBD  for  the  2-out-of-3  system  happens  to  be  a  series- parallel  graph.  Figure  3-5(a)  is  an 
example  of  an  RBD  which  is  not  series- parallel.  However,  the  following  theorem  shows  that  an 
RBD  of  any  kind  may  be  transformed  into  a  stochastically  equivalent  series- parallel  RBD. 

Theorem  3.1:  A  non  series- parallel  RBD  can  always  be  transformed  into 
stochastically-equivalent  series- parallel  RBD. 

Proof:  The  probability  of  success  for  any  RBD,  G,  is  the  probability  that  at  least 
one  simple  path  from  source  to  sink  is  functional.  Let  P.  be  the  im  simple  path  from 
source  to  sink  in  G;  where  1  ^i<m  and  m  is  the  total  number  of  simple  paths  from 
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.  Source 


Sink 


Key 

i  — >  Component  i  functions 

Figure  3-4:  Reliability  Block  Diagram  for  2-out-of-3  structure 


source  to  sink  in  G.  These  m  paths  may,  or  may  not  be  composed  of  disjoint 
component  sets.  Construct  another  RBD,  G' ,  in  which  there  are  m  disjoint  paths 
from  source  to  sink.  Furthermore,  construct  path  i  in  G'  to  correspond  uniquely  to 
the  i,h  simple  path  in  G,  with  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  vertices  (this  is  called 
the  minimal  path  representation).  Hence  we  see  that 

Pr{G'  is  successful}  «  Pr{U™ .,  {Pj  is  successful}} 

*  Pr{G  is  successful}  •  I 

A  stochastically  equivalent  RBD  to  the  one  in  Figure  3- 5(a)  is  shown  in  Figure  3- 5(b) 


3.3  The  Series-Parallel  RBD  in  ADVISER 


The  Series-Parallel  Reliability  Block  Diagram  (SPRBD)  intermediate  representation  was 
chosen  for  implementation  in  ADVISER  for  the  following  reasons: 

-The  RBD  encodes  the  Boolean  relationships  between  (he  successes  of 
components  in  the  structure  which  yield  the  success  of  the  system.  It  does  this 
without  necessarily  explicitly  showing  the  intermediate  success  events  in  the 
system.  This  achieves  economy  of  space  over  the  equivalent  fault  tree 
representation  ( [Shooman  70]  shows  in  an  informal  fashion  that  fault  trees  and 
reliability  block  diagrams  are  equivalent  in  information  content).  Moreover,  unlike 
the  probability  tree  the  reliability  block  diagram  does  not  show  all  possible 
success  states  of  the  system. 


-  The  SPR8D  is  nicely  recursive  in  structure  and  only  two  kinds  of  operations  are 
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(a) 


(b) 


Figure  3-5:  (a)  A  non  series- parallel  RBO,  and 
(b)  its  stochastically  equivalent  series- parallel  RBD 


required  to  construct  one,  namely  connection  of  blocks,  or  groups  of  blocks,  in 
series  or  in  parallel.  In  addition  any  given  block,  rather  than  representing  a  single 
component  in  the  system,  may  indeed  represent  an  SPRBD  for  an  entire 
subsystem  of  components.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  change  the  level  of  abstraction  at 
which  the  system  SPRBD  is  viewed  by  "hiding"  entire  sub-RBDs  in  single  blocks 
in  the  main  SPRBD. 

-  The  simple  series-parallel  structure  of  an  SPRBD  suggests  a  simple  method  of 
obtaining  the  system  reliability  from  it.  Since  blocks  are  connected  either  in  series 
or  in  parallel  one  may  consider  "collapsing'  single  blocks  in  series  (parallel)  into 
one  block  representing  an  event  which  is  the  intersection  (union)  of  the  events 
represented  by  the  two  blocks  individually.  Thus,  working  from  the  inside  out.  an 
SPRBD  may  be  collapsed  into  a  single  block  whose  probability  will  then  represent 
the  system  reliability.  Two  simple  rules  were  developed  to  use  this  collapsing 
process  to  produce  a  symbolic  reliability  function.  They  are  described  below.  The 
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strong  advantage  of  the  algorithms  using  these  rules  is  that  they  are  very  simple 
and  robust.  By  robustness  here  we  mean  the  ability  to  tolerate  logically  redundant 
event  specifications  and  still  compute  the  correct  reliability  function.  Such 
stability  is  very  useful  in  the  context  of  automatic  reliability  function  generation 
where  the  various  subexpressions  are  generated  by  different  parts  of  the  program 
at  different  times  during  the  computation.  It  allows  the  various  knowledge  based 
solvers  in  the  reliability  function  generator  to  be  independent  of  one  another 
since  the  robustness  of  the  intermediate  representation  algorithms  guarantees 
that  any  redundancy  in  their  generated  subexpressions  will  be  tolerated  and 
accounted  for. 

3.3.1  The  model  underlying  the  SPRBD 

In  this  section  we  put  forward  the  assumptions  under  which  the  SPRBD  algorithms 
described  below  will  work.  Components  in  the  system  are  presumed  to  be  binary  state 
devices,  i.e.  either  a  component  is  functional  or  it  is  failed.  If  the  system  is  composed  of  N 
components,  therefore,  there  are  2N  possible  system  states.  We  may  view  the  system  state  as 
an  N-dimensional  binary  vector.  If  the  set  of  N  system  components  is  supposed  as  ordered 
then  each  component  is  assigned  a  unique  bit  position  in  the  binary  vector.  If  component  i  is 
functional  in  some  state  of  the  system  then  bit- position  i  of  the  binary  vector  for  that  state  will 
contain  a  1.  Likewise,  if  component  i  is  not  functional  in  some  system  state  then  the  ith  bit- 
position  of  the  state  vector  will  contain  a  0.  The  sample  space,  on  which  our  probabilities  are 
defined,  is  the  set  of  2N  possible  system  states.  The  simplest  events  in  this  sample  space 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  are  component  successes.  We  shall  term  these  Primitive  Events. 
The  primitive  event  that  component  i  is  successful  is  composed  of  the  set  of  system  states  (i.e. 
outcomes  in  the  sample  space)  for  which  bit-position  i  in  the  state  vector  contains  a  i .  By  our 
basic  assumption  in  Chapter  2  components  have  statistically  independent  failure  behavior. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  primitive  events  are  all  statistically  independent.  We  shall 
term  as  Complex  Events  those  events  which  are  composed  of  some  function  of  unions  and/or 
intersections  of  primitive  events.  Clearly,  two  complex  events  can  be  stochastically  dependent 
if  the  subsets  of  primitive  events  which  compose  them  overlap.  We  shall  assume  that  all 
events,  whether  primitive  or  complex,  are  assigned  unique  symbolic  labels  such  as  "Evx" 
from  the  countable  set  .  The  probability  of  occurrence  of  Evx  will  then  be  the  unique  symbol 
or  label  "Rx"  from  the  countable  set  .  It  is  evident  that  any  complex  event  Evx  is  expressible 
as  a  regular  expression  over  The  symbolic  probability  Rx  will  be  expressible  as  a 
polynomial  over  the  symbolic  probabilities  of  the  primitive  events  constituting  Evx.  If  the 
complex  event  we  are  considering  is  system  success  then  that  polynomial  is  the  symbolic 
system  reliability  function.  With  these  preliminaries  we  shall  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
SPRBD  algorithms, 
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3.3.2  The  SPRBD  Algorithms 

In  an  SPRBD  there  are  only  two  types  of  connections  possible  for  blocks  and  these  are 
shown  in  Figure  3- 6(a)  and  (b).  Each  of  them  may  be  "collapsed"  or  "merged"  when 
encountered  produce  a  single  block  with  the  appropriate  symbolic  labels  computed  as 
shown  in  the  figures.  We  shall  explain  the  symbolic  computations  and  in  particular  the 
operator  in  the  following. 
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primitive  event  or  a  complex  event.  In  the  former  case  the  symbol  RA,  say,  would  just  be  the 
symbolic  probability  of  the  primitive  event.  In  the  latter  case  the  symbol  RA  would  name  a 
symbolic  expression  which  was  the  symbolic  probability  of  the  complex  event.  From  the 
foregoing  discussion  of  Reliability  Graphs  it  follows  that  a  series  connection  of  two  blocks 
implies  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  events  while  a  parallel  connection  implies  the 
union  of  them.  The  symbolic  computations  given  in  Figures  3-6(a)  and  (b)  therefore  compute 
the  symbolic  probability  of  the  intersection  and  union  of  two  events  respectively.  They  are 
repeated  here  for  convenience: 

Rc  =  RA  ®  Rg  (SMERGE=» Serial  Merge) 

Rd  *  Ra  +  Rg-RA®RB  (PMERGE^ Parallel  Merge) 

At  least  superficially  these  rules  are  very  similar  to  basic  expressions  in  probability  theory  for 
computing  the  probabilities  of  intersections  and  unions  of  events.  The  ®  operator  is  intended 
to  compute  the  symbolic  probability  of  the  intersection  of  two  events  given  their  individual 
symbolic  probabilities.  For  this  reason  we  shall  term  the  ®  operator  the  Symbolic  Intersection 
Probability  or  SIP  operator.  The  "  +  "  and  operators  in  Figure  3-6  have  their  usual 
algebraic  meanings  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  symbolic  expressions  which  represent  the  probability  of  the  complex  events  will  belong 
to  a  restricted  class  of  polynomials  which  we  shall  term  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials 
(CRPs).  We  define  them  recursively  thus: 

Definition  3.1 : 

1.  Individual  atomic  symbols  such  as  RA.  Rg.  Rc,...  are  Canonical  Reliability 
Polynomials. 

2.  If  Ra  and  RB  are  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  then  so  are 

fs(RA.RB)  ■  Ra®Rb.  and  (SMERGE) 

fp(RA,RB)  sRA  +  fiB- Ra® Rb  (PMERGE) 

3.  A  formula  is  a  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial  iff  it  is  formed  in  accordance 
with  1  and  2. 

We  now  define  the  SIP  operation  as  follows: 

Definition  3.2:  The  ®  (SIP)  operator 

-£&Sfi  li  Eva  and  EvB  are  primitive  events  and  their  unique  probability 
symbols  Ra  and  RB  are  atomic.  The  probability  of  the  event  (EvADEvB)  is 
then  simply  written  RA®RB  and 
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RA®R8  «  Rg®RA  (Commutativity) 

If  the  events  EvA  and  EvB  are  primitive  then  RA®RBsRAxRg. 

-Case  2 1  Eva,  Evb  and  Evc  are  primitive  events  and  their  unique  probability 
symbols  are  RA,  Rg  and  Rc  respectively,  then 

(RA®Rg)®Rc  «  RA®(Rg®Rc)  »  RA®Rg®Rc  (Associativity) 

-  Case  £  The  ®  operator  is  idempotent,  i.e. 

Ra®Ra  =  Ra  fidempotencv) 

Eva  and  Evg  are  complex  events  which  are  composed  purely  of  the 
intersection  of  primitive  events 

Eva  ■  nl«  i  Ev«j  (Ev«j  Primitive> 

Evb  *  nSk,iEvbk  (Ev^ primitive) 

Then  their  CRPs  consist  of  one  term  each  and  are  given  by 

R,  ■  C.R., 

rb  ■  C=,R1>,®RM®--®R,*®"®R* 

where  C#  ■  ♦  1  and  Cb  ■  +  1  are  integer  coefficients  and  rX)  and  s>0.  The 
probability  of  the  event  Evc  *  (EvADEvB)  is  given  by 

RC-CcRcl®Re3®'~®Rd®“"®Rc« 

where  C. «  C4Cb,  t<r  +  s,tX)  and  {Rq)  ■  {Rij}U{Rbk} 

Thus,  for  example10 

Ra  «  R1®R2®R3®Rg 

R8  *  R3®R4®R5®R6 

Rc  *  Ra®R8  «  R1  ® Rj®R3® R4®Rj®R6 

-Case  Eva  and  Evg  are  complex  events  composed  of  unions  and/or 
intersections  of  other  simple  or  complex  events.  Each  of  them  will  have 
CRPs  with  more  than  one  term.  In  this  case  the  CRP  resulting  from  the 


'®The  affect  of  idempotency  it  similar  to  that  of  the  operation  defined  in  (Kim  72]  The  difference  ie  that 
AOVtSER  the  CRPs  (which  are  analogues  of  reliability  block  diagrams)  are  constructed  by  the  program  instead 
manually. 
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operation  RA®RB  will  consist  of  a  set  of  terms  which  is  the  Cartesian 
product  of  the  individual  sets  of  terms  in  RA  and  R0.  Thus  if  RA  has  m  terms 
and  RB  has  n  terms,  RA®RB  will  have  mxn  terms  each  of  which  will  result 
from  an  application  of  Case  3  above.  If  two  or  more  of  these  mxn  terms 
differ  only  in  their  integer  coefficients  then  they  may  be  replaced  by  one 
term  with  the  same  factors  and  an  integer  coefficient  which  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  replaced  terms.  (Distributive 


ft  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  and  the  SIP  operator 
that  a  representative  term  of  such  a  polynomial  is  of  the  form 

CaRa1®Ra2®Ra3®....®RSJ®....®Rar,  r>0  (3.1) 

where  C  *0  is  the  integer  coefficient  of  the  term  and  R,.  are  the  probabilities  of  occurrence  of 
the  events  aj  which  may  or  may  not  be  complex  events.  If  some  event  aj  is  complex  then  R 

8J 

names  a  CRP  which  is  the  symbolic  probability  of  aj  in  terms  of  the  symbolic  probabilities  of 
other  primitive  (or  complex)  events.  In  this  case  the  CRP  named  by  R  in  the  expression  (3.1) 
must  be  substituted  into  the  term  in  place  of  the  symbol  R-^  and  the  indicated  ®  operation 
carried  out. 


It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  if  all  the  R..  in  expression  (3.1)  represent  the  probabilities  of 
primitive  events  or  complex  events  which  are  independent  then  the  ®  may  be  replaced  by 
simple  multiplication.  Note  that  two  complex  events  in  our  scheme  will  be  independent  if  their 
sets  of  constituent  primitive  events  have  a  null  intersection.  If  two  CRPs  are  in  their  simplest 
form,  i.e.  all  factors  in  all  terms  of  the  CRPs  represent  the  probabilities  of  primitive  events, 
then  independence  of  the  corresponding  two  events  may  be  deduced  if  the  two  CRPs  have  no 
factors  in  common  in  any  of  their  terms. 


3.4  A  data  structure  for  the  SPRBD  algorithm 

We  describe  in  this  section  the  data  structure  which  was  chosen  to  represent  Canonical 
Reliability  Polynomials.  Since  the  reliability  expressions  are  in  canonical  form  and  due  to  the 
idempotency  of  the  SIP  operator,  none  of  the  unique  literal  symbols  in  a  CRP  will  be  raised  to 
greater  than  unity  power.  In  addition,  literal  symbols  are  either  in  a  polynomial  term  or  they  are 
absent  (for  instance  they  do  not  appear  in  complemented  form).  This  naturally  suggests  that  a 
bit  vector  may  be  used  to  represent  a  term  in  a  CRP.  A  unique  bit  position  in  the  vector  would 
be  assigned  to  each  unique  symbol.  Then  a  factor  is  present  in  a  term  if  its  bit  is  set  to  i  and 
not  present  if  its  bit  is  set  to  0.  Furthermore,  each  term  in  the  polynomial  has  a  signed 
coefficient  and  one  extra  bit  would  be  taken  to  represent  this  sign.  Finally,  the  number  of 
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primitive  events  is  Known  to  be  the  number  of  components  in  the  system  and  the  length  of  the 
bit  vector  for  representing  primitive  events  is  thus  also  Known.  After  a  certain  point  in  the 
calculation  being  performed  by  ADVISER  it  is  also  Known  how  many  complex  event  CRPs  are 
to  be  manipulated  and  thus  unique  bits  may  be  assigned  for  them  at  that  point  also  (see 
Chapter  6). 
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Figure  3*7:  Data  structure  for  CRP  term 


Figure  3-7  shows  the  logical  data  structure  that  results  for  a  single  Canonical  Reliability 
Polynomial  term.  Since  addition  and  subtraction  are  commutative  the  CRPs  may  be  thought  of 
as  unordered  sets  of  terms  each  with  a  signed  coefficient.11  Each  such  set  of  terms  is 
represented  in  ADVISER  by  a  doubly-linked  list  in  which  each  element  is  of  the  form  shown  in 
Figure  3-7. 


We  now  describe  the  fields  in  the  data  structure  shown  in  Figure  3-7. 

-  The  NORMVEC  field  of  the  term  points  to  a  bit  vector  which  has  as  many  bits  as 
there  are  system  components.  As  discussed  above,  each  of  these  bits 
corresponds  to  one  primitive  event  as  we  have  defined  it.  Either  the  NORMVEC  bit 
vector  or  the  AUXVEC  bit  vector  (see  below)  or  both  must  be  present  in  any  term. 


^poMibly  multisets  it  terms  with  identical  (actors  have  not  been  replaced  by  s  single  like  term  whose  coefficient  is 
the  sum  of  their  coefficients. 
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-  Likewise,  the  AUXVEC  field  points  to  a  bit  vector  which  has  as  many  bits  as  there 
are  CRPs  which  were  generated  as  intermediate  results  in  the  computation.  The 
bits  in  the  AUXVEC  bit  vector  when  set  to  t  indicate  that  the  corresponding  CRP 
must  be  back  substituted  in  the  final  system  CRP  in  order  to  get  the  system 
reliability  function.  This  process  of  back  substitution  must  take  into  account  any 
intersection  between  the  complex  event  represented  by  the  CRP  being 
substituted  and  events  represented  by  the  other  factors  in  the  term  (see  Chapter 
6).  Either  the  AUXVEC  bitvector  or  the  NORMVEC  bit  vector  (see  above)  or  both 
must  be  present  in  any  CRP  term. 

-The  NBITS  and  AB1TS  fields  are  used  for  efficiency  and  hold  the  count  of  1  -bits 
(i.e.  the  number  of  factors)  in  the  NORMVEC  and  AUXVEC  bit  vectors 
respectively.  The  need  for  these  fields  is  described  below. 

-  The  MCONST  field  holds  the  signed  integer  coefficient  of  the  of  the  term. 

-  The  NEXTERM  and  PREVTERM  fields  point  respectively  to  the  next  and  previous 
terms  in  the  list  of  such  terms  which  comprise  a  CRP. 


3.4.1  Ordering  of  CRP  terms 

The  SMERGE  and  PMERGE  rules  of  Figure  3-6  involve  generating  the  Cartesian  product 
set  of  the  sets  of  terms  of  the  two  CRPs  being  merged.  Thus  the  complexity  of  the  ® 
operation  on  two  CRPs  is  0(n2)  where  n  is  the  number  of  terms  in  a  CRP.  Furthermore,  if  the 
lists  are  unordered,  the  process  of  finding  terms  of  like  factors  to  add  coefficients  is  0(n2/2). 
However,  this  latter  cost  is  reduced  if  the  lists  of  terms  are  kept  ordered  using  some 
precedence  function  which  compares  terms  based  on  the  factors  they  contain.  Then  terms 
which  will  cancel  or  add  will  occupy  adjacent  positions  in  a  list  and  these  operations  will  cost 
less. 

The  particular  precedence  function  which  is  chosen  for  the  ordering  must  of  necessity  be 
simple  to  compute  so  as  to  minimize  the  time  taken  for  doing  ordered  insertion  of  terms  into 
lists,  etc.  In  this  particular  case  the  NBITS  and  the  ABITS  fields  were  used  to  compare  terms. 
For  any  two  CRP  terms  a  and  b,  a  was  taken  to  precede  b  if  it  had  fewer  factors  than  b.  If  a 
and  b  have  an  equal  number  of  factors  then  the  precedence  was  left  undefined.  This  imposes 
a  partial  order  on  the  CRP  term  lists  such  that  terms  in  a  CRP  are  arranged  in  order  of 
increasing  numbers  of  factors.  Terms  of  equal  numbers  of  factors  will  be  found  adjacent  to 
one  another  but  in  order  to  distinguish  among  them  a  strict  equality  test  must  be  performed 
on  their  sets  of  factors.  In  the  implementation  the  NBITS  and  ABITS  fields  were  placed 
adjacent  to  one  another  in  the  data  structure  thus  allowing  the  precedence  function  to  be 
computed  in  at  most  two  instructions.  The  equality  test,  however,  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  NORMVEC  and  AUXVEC  bitvectors. 
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3.5  An  implementation  of  the  SMERGE  algorithm 

K  may  be  observed  from  Figure  3-6  that  the  basic  operation  in  the  merging  of  both  types  of 
primitive  SPRBD  connections  into  a  single  block  is  the  ®  operation.  This  is  ail  that  is  required 
in  the  SMERGE  operation  shown  below 

Rc  •  Ra®Rb  (SMERGE) 

In  this  case  the  set  of  terms  of  the  CRP  Rc  consists  of  the  Cartesian  product  of  the  sets  of 
terms  in  RA  and  Rg  under  the  ®  operation  and  after  cancellation/adding  of  terms  has  taken 
place.  This  is  implemented  as  described  below. 

The  precedence  of  a  CRP  term  may  be  characterized  by  the  values  of  its  NBITS  and  ABITS 
fields.  Let  these  values  be  bN  and  bA  respectively.  Assume  that  for  a  given  system  there  are 
Nn  components  which  is  thus  the  length  of  the  NORMVEC.  Also  assume  that  NA  intermediate 
result  CRPs  are  generated  by  ADVISER.  Then  it  is  evident  that  0<bu<NN  and  0<bA<NA 
although  it  is  not  permissible  to  have  bN  ■  bA  »  0.  Therefore,  any  term  of  any  CRP  generated 
during  the  reliability  computation  for  the  given  system  may  be  cast,  on  the  basis  of  its  bN  and 
bA  values  as  row  and  column  indices  ,  into  one  of  an  array  of  (Nn+  1)x(Na  +  i)  bins  as  in 
Figure  3-8<a).  No  term  will  fall  into  bin  [0,0]  and  it  is  thus  cross-hatched  in  the  figure.  Terms 
which  fall  into  the  same  bin  all  have  the  same  number  of  factors  and  are  not  in  any  specified 
order.  When  a  term  is  inserted  into  a  bin  it  is  compared  for  strict  equality  of  factor  sets  with 
each  term  on  the  list  in  the  bin.  The  process  stops  when  either  the  end  of  the  list  has  been 
reached,  in  which  case  the  new  term  is  appended  to  the  list,  or  the  equality  test  succeeds.  If 
the  latter,  then  the  term  in  the  list  which  matched  is  replaced  by  the  algebraic  addition  of  the 
two  terms.  On  the  average  the  lists  of  terms  in  the  bins  are  expected  to  be  shorter  than  the 
length  of  CRPs  otherwise  and  the  time  complexity  will  correspondingly  be  reduced. 

The  bin  array  is  used  as  a  device  to  implement  the  SMERGE  algorithm  so  that  the  resultant 
CRP  is  an  ordered  list.  This  is  done  as  follows.  When  the  Cartesian  product  set  of  terms  is 
being  formed,  each  resultant  term  is  cast  into  its  respective  bin  where  an  insertion  is 
performed  as  described  above  to  put  it  in  its  correct  place  in  the  list  of  terms  in  the  bin.  A 
representative  bin  is  shown  in  Figure  3- 8(b).  The  algebraic  addition  of  terms  of  equal  factor 
aets  in  a  bin  also  serves  to  hold  down  the  number  of  terms  in  lists  in  bins  and  in  the  final 
output  list.  At  the  end  of  the  cross-product  process  the  bins  are  emptied  out  in  order  of 
precedence  which  is  determined  by  their  row  and  column  indices.  Thus  Row  0  is  of  highest 
precedence  followed  by  Row  1  etc.  Bin  [0,0]  does  not  participate.  Within  each  row  the 
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precedence  decreases  from  left  to  right  (see  Section  3.4.1).  As  each  bin  is  emptied,  the 
ordered  list  held  within  it  is  concatenated  onto  the  end  of  the  output  list  of  the  SMERGE 
algorithm.  Thus  when  the  process  concludes,  the  output  list  of  CRP  terms  will  be  in 
precedence  order.  The  SMERGE  algorithm  is  shown  below. 


Algorithm  SMERGE 

Terminology: 

-  Nn>  the  number  of  components  in  the  system;  also  the  number 
of  rows  in  the  Bin  Array. 

-  N  the  number  of  intermediate  result  CRPs  generated  by 

ADVISER;  also  the  number  of  columns  in  the  Bin  Array. 

-  RA,  Rg ,  Rc,  The  algorithm  computes  Rc  «  RA®RB. 

-  tk  is  the  k1"  term  of  a  CRP;  ck  is  the  integer  coefficient  of 

tk.  fk  is  the  set  of  factors  of  tk.  and  bMk  and  bAk  denote 

the  NBITS  and  SBITS  field  values  of  tk. 

-  a.  fi.  7  are  the  sets  of  terms  in  the  CRPs  RA ,  RB  and  Rc 

respectively. 

"  «[1.j]  *r«  the  contents  (set  of  terms)  of  the  [i,j]tt'  bin  in 
the  Bin  Array. 

"  +in*  is  *  binary  operation  and  denotes  insertion  of  a  CRP 
term  (right  operand)  into  a  list  (left  operand)  as  described 
in  the  text  above. 

-  -r  is  a  binary  operation  and  denotes  concatenation  of  a 

list  (right  operand)  to  the  end  of  another  list  (left 

operand) . 

-  0  denotes  the  empty  set. 
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Procedure  SMERGE 
Begin 


Incr  i  from  0  to  Nn  do 


•  Incr  j  from  0  to  NA  do  wi  ^-0  odod; 

Comment  make  the  bins  empty. 


Foreach  i  suchthat  t^a  do 

Foreach  j  suchthat  tjC/3  do 


od; 


ck  -  Ci  x  Cj ; 

fk  *  fi  u  V 


od 


Wtb«lk’^Ak^  *"  "t^Nk^Ak^  +1flS  *k 

Comment  form  Cartesian  product  set  using  <8> 
and  insert  terms  into  their  bins; 


7-0: 

Comment  clear  the  output  list; 

Comment  empty  out  each  bin  in  precedence  order  and  append  its 
contents  to  the  output  list,  ignore  w[0,0]; 

Incr  j  from  1  to  NA  do 

y  y  +Conc  “CM3  od; 

Incr  i  from  0  to  Nn  do 

Incr  j  from  0  to  NA  do 

y  *  y  +«nc  "CM! 

od 


End;  Comment  end  of  algorithm  SMERGE; 
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3.6  An  implementation  of  the  PMERGE  algorithm 

The  &  operator  is  also  fundamental  to  the  PMERGE  rule  of  Figure  3-6.  The  PMERGE  rule  is 
shown  below: 

R0  «  Ra  ♦  Rb-Ra®R8  (PMERGE) 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  PMERGE  RA  and  Rg  we  must  first  compute  the  SMERGE  of  the 
two  CRPs.  This  is  done  exactly  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  The  only  difference  here 
is  that  each  of  the  terms  resulting  from  the  RA®Rg  operation  must  have  its  coefficient 
negated.  Subsequently,  the  sets  of  terms  of  the  CRPs  RA.  Rg  and  RA®Rg  are  all  pooled  to 
form  the  set  of  terms  for  the  result  RD.  This  must  be  done  so  that  the  resulting  list  is  also 
ordered  according  to  precedence  order.  For  this  purpose  a  simple  three-way  list  merging 
technique  is  used  ( [Knuth  75a]).  Each  of  the  three  lists  may  be  viewed  as  linked  stacks.  The 
top  elements  of  the  three  stacks  are  compared  for  precedence  and  the  term  with  the  highest 
precedence  is  "popped"  off  its  stack  and  concatenated  to  the  end  of  the  output  list.  If  two.  or 
all  three,  terms  at  the  tops  of  the  stacks  have  identical  factor  sets  then  they  are  popped  off 
their  respective  stacks  and  algebraically  added.  The  resulting  single  term  is  then 
concatenated  to  the  end  of  the  output  list. 


3.7  Summary 

This  chapter  introduced  the  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial  (CRP)  as  the  basic 
representation  in  AOVISER  for  the  symbolic  probabilities  of  occurrences  of  events  in  the 
model.  A  list  representation  for  CRPs  was  described,  as  were  two  simple  algorithms  to 
manipulate  this  representation.  These  algorithms,  named  SMERGE  and  PMERGE. 
respectively  compute  the  symbolic  probabilities  of  the  intersections  and  unions  of  events  in 
the  model,  given  their  individual  probabilities  expressed  in  CRP  form.  The  algorithms  are 
robust  in  that  they  are  tolerant  of  overspecification.  Thus  ADVISER  need  not  keep  track  of  the 
history  of  construction  of  any  two  CRPs  which  are  merged  using  these  algorithms.  Even  if 
both  CRPs  state  the  probability  of  the  same  event,  the  idempotency  of  the  SIP  operator.  ®, 
ensures  that  the  correct  intersection,  or  union,  probability  will  be  computed.  The  algorithms 
serve  as  straightforward  tools  for  use  in  ADVISER  during  the  incremental  construction  of  the 
symbolic  system  success  probability  from  the  reliability  symbols  of  the  individual  system 
components,  and  the  operational  requirements.  The  simplicity  and  ease  of  use  of  these 
algorithms  enabled  the  modular  construction  of  ADVISER  among  other  benefits.  However. 
Chapter  7  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  these  intermediate  representation  algorithms,  though 
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not  dismal,  could  stand  improvement.  Although  not  suitable  in  their  current  state,  algorithms 
ot  the  type  described  in  [Satyanarayana  78],  [Aggarwal  78],  [Bennetts  75]  and  [Lin  76],  could 
possibly  be  candidates  for  replacing  SMERGE  and  PMERGE.  However,  modification  would 
be  necessary  and  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the  replacement  is  superior 
to  that  of  SMERGE  and  PMERGE. 
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Chapter  4 

Detection  of  symmetries  in  the  PMS  graph 

We  will  be  concerned  in  this  chapter  with  the  ability  to  discover  symmetric  subsystems 
within  computer  systems.  The  discovery  of  such  symmetric  subparts  allows  economies  in  the 
reliability  calculation  process.  Figure  4-1  shows  the  portion  of  ADVISER  which  is  described  in 
this  chapter. 

Current  trends  in  the  design  of  computer  systems  are  toward  multiple  processor  systems  of 
various  kinds.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ease  of  design  as  well  as  modularity  and  ease  of 
maintenance  it  is  convenient  to  build  such  structures  from  symmetric  subunits.  For  instance, 
in  the  PLURIBUS  multiprocessor  [Ornstein  75]  there  are  three  kinds  of  symmetric  subsystems, 
namely,  processor  buses,  memory  buses,  and  input/output  buses.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  of  each  kind  in  a  PLURIBUS  multiprocessor  and  they  may  be  connected  together  in  semi- 
arbitrary  fashion.  Another  example  is  the  Cm*  multiprocessor  [Swan  77]  which  is  composed 
of  processor  memory  pairs  connected  into  clusters  which  in  turn  may  be  connected  in  some 
arbitrary  fashion.  These  types  of  structures,  therefore,  have  interconnection  graphs  which 
contain  symmetric  subgraphs.  One  also  finds  symmetric  substructures  within  uniprocessor 
systems  which  have  replicated  input/output  subsystems  for  availability  purposes.  However, 
the  reverse  is  not  true.  Symmetric  subgraphs  in  the  interconnection  graph  do  not  necessarily 
imply  what  we  intuitively  conceive  physical  symmetry  to  be.  Two  sets  of  completely  different 
types  of  components  may  each  be  connected  in  an  identical  interconnection  pattern.  See 
Figure  4-4  for  two  PMS  structures  which,  though  isomorphic,  do  not  satisfy  our  intuitive 
notions  of  symmetry  for  physical  structures.  For  this  reason,  the  graph  model  of  a  PMS 
structure  is  more  appropriately  viewed  as  a  labelled  graph.  The  label  of  each  vertex  in  the 
graph  associates  it  with  a  component  of  a  particular  physical  type.  We  suppose  two 
components  to  be  identical,  in  their  reliability  behavior  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  of  the  same  type. 
We  shall,  for  instance,  classify  a  PDPH/4012  and  a  PDP-ii/45  to  be  two  different  types  of 
components  since  they  presumably  have  different  failure  rates  although  they  are  both  CPUs 
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and  PDP-lls  in  a  functional  sense.  However,  two  PDP-11 /40s  will  be  considered  to  be 
identical  since  they  are  of  the  same  type.  At  any  rate  the  goal  is  to  have  a  basis  whereby  any 
two  components  in  a  PMS  structure  may  be  compared,  to  be  subsequently  found  to  be  either 
identical  or  different  in  their  reliability  behavior.  The  component  type  mechanism  and  the 
labelling  of  each  interconnection  graph  vertex  with  the  type  of  its  component  provides  this 
basis. 

Definition  4.1:  Physical  Symmetry:  We  shall  consider  two  graphs  to  be 
"physically  symmetric"  iff  they  are  isomorphic  and  the  corresponding  vertices  of 
the  two  graphs  have  identical  component  type  labels. 

Consequently,  if  the  process  of  finding  symmetric  subgraphs  in  the  PMS  interconnection 

graph  takes  vertex  labels  into  account,  the  symmetries  detected  will  correspond  in  unique 

fashion  to  the  physical  symmetries  in  the  system. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  algorithms  for  generating  the  symmetric  subgraphs  of  labelled 
subgraphs.  The  next  section  introduces  an  algorithm  for  partitioning  of  the  vertex  set  of  an 
unlabelled  graph  into  equivalence  classes  based  on  structural  symmetries  within  the  graph.  In 
such  graphs  the  vertices  are  homogeneous  and  any  symmetries  are  thus  based  on 
connectivity  only.  Subsequent  sections  will  modify  this  algorithm  for  the  case  of  a  labelled 
graph  thereby  introducing  the  labels  of  the  vertices  as  an  additional  factor  to  determine 
symmetry.  Finally  some  properties  of  the  partition  into  equivalence  classes  will  be  described. 

We  shall  assume  henceforth  that  the  graphs  being  considered  are  finite  and  have  no 
multiple  edges,  ie.  any  two  vertices  which  are  immediate  neighbors  will  not  have  more  than 
one  edge  connecting  them.  The  definitions  and  results  presented  here  refer  to  non-directeti 
graphs  since  these  are  the  basis  for  our  model.  They  may  be  extended  to  strongly  connected 
directed  graphs  (see  [Gaschnig  77]). 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  John  Gaschnig,  now  at  SRI  International,  Menlo  Park.  CA.,  for  an 
introduction  to  the  ideas  in  this  section.  Results  attributable  to  him  are  so  marked.  However, 
the  responsibility  for  any  errors  or  omissions  is  entirely  mine. 

4.1  A  symmetry  detection  algorithm  based  on  equivalence 
classes 

In  this  section  we  shall  consider  unlabelled  graphs  i.e.  those  whose  vertices  are 
homogeneous.  Intuitively,  the  search  for  structural  symmetries  in  graphs  must  begin  with  the 
notion  that  two  corresponding  vertices  of  two  symmetric  subgraphs  must  have  at  least  the 
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same  degree.  It  is  then  possible  to  begin  by  partitioning  the  set  of  vertices  of  a  PMS 
interconnection  graph  G(V,E)  into  equivalence  classes  based  on  this  observation.  We  shall 
subsequently  introduce  the  Neighbor  Class  Equivalence  Relation  of  Gaschnig  and  finally 
modify  it  for  the  kinds  of  graphs  we  intend  to  study  ie.  labelled,  non-directed  graphs. 
Henceforth,  let  the  notation  "xsRy"  mean  that  x  is  equivalent  to  y  under  the  equivalence 
relation  R,  ie  x  and  y  would  fall  into  the  same  equivalence  class  in  a  partition  induced  by 
R.  Likewise,  let  "xssRy"  mean  that  x  is  not  equivalent  to  y  under  R. 

Definition  4.2:  (Gaschnig)  Equal  Decree  Equivalence  Relation  (EDI.  Let  G(V,E) 
be  a  non-directed  graph  and  let  R  be  am  equivalence  relation  on  V.  R  is  said  to  be 
an  equal  degree  equivalence  relation  iff  Vu,v  €  V,  us^,  v  iff  d(u)  *  d(v),  where 
d(x)  is  the  degree  of  vertex  x. 

Regular  graphs,  wherein  all  vertices  have  the  same  degree,  will  have  their  vertices  fall  into 
exactly  one  class  by  virtue  of  the  ED  relation.  This  is  still  not  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  finding  symmetries  since,  in  general,  it  is  possible  for  two  vertices  to  be  of  equal  degree  and 
still  be  connected  to  subgraphs  which  are  not  isomorphic.  Thus  we  need  to  equivalence  two 
vertices  if  they  are  of  equal  degree  and.  in  addition,  the  respective  subgraphs  to  which  they 
are  connected  are  isomorphic.  This  may  be  achieved  by  introducing  an  equivalence  relation 
on  the  vertices  of  G  which  has  the  property  that  two  vertices  are  equivalent  iff  they  are  of 
equal  degree  and  the  number  of  their  neighboring  vertices  belonging  to  each  equivalence 
class  due  to  the  relation  is  the  same. 

Definition  4.3:  (Gaschnig)  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  INCER).  Let 
G(V,E)  be  a  non-directed  graph  and  let  R  be  an  equivalence  relation  on 
V.  Arbitrarily  name  the  equivalence  classes  of  V  due  to  R  by  the  distinct  symbols 

cyc2 . cm-  Let  c(v)  denote  the  name  of  the  equivalence  class  in  which  vertex  v€V 

belongs.  Define  the  neighbors  class  of  a  vertex  v  to  be  the  set 
NCM(v)  s  {c(w)|(v,w)€E}.  Then,  R  is  a  Neighbors  Class  equivalence  relation  (or  R 
is  NCER)  under  the  following  condition: 

V  u.v  €  V,  v  sR  u  iff  NCM(v)  *  NCM(u) 

Several  elementary  properties  of  this  relation  are  immediately  apparent.  For  any  graph  the 
partition  wherein  each  vertex  falls  into  its  own  equivalence  class  is  trivially  NCER 
Consequently,  if  symmetries  exist,  in  general,  it  is  possible  for  a  graph  to  have  more  than  one 
partition  which  is  NCER.  For  regular  graphs  the  partition  consisting  of  a  single  equivalence 
class  is  NCER.  Equal  degree  is  a  necessary  condition  for  NCER  equivalence  of  vertices  so 
that  d(u)*d(v)  **  u  *NC£R  v.  We  shall  use  a  simple  example  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  NCER 
and  as  an  introduction  to  an  algorithm  to  generate  an  NCER  partition  of  a  graph.  Consider 
the  graph  shown  in  Figure  4-2.  It  is  evident  to  the  eye  that  symmetries  exist  within  it. 
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Equal  Oeoree  Partition 
Steo  1; 

Ct  »  {3  5}„,6.  C,  -  {1  2  4}d.4.  C3  •  {6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13},., 

Itarative  Splitting  to  achieve  NCER  partition 
Step  2 : 

C3  »  {3  5},  C'  «  {1  2}.  C"  •  {4}.  C3  *  {6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13} 
StfiB  3; 

Cj*a«{3  5}.  C'«  b  -  {1  2}.  C“  •  c  »  {4}. 

Cj  «  d  «  {6  7  8  11  12  13},  Cj  •  e  ■  {9  10} 

Neighbors  Class  Adjacency  Matrix  (WCAMi 


Figure  4*2:  Application  of  the  NCER  to  an  example  graph. 
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The  detection  of  these  symmetries  proceeds  as  follows.  The  vertices  of  the  graph  are  first 
partitioned  into  dasses  based  on  the  equal  degree  (ED)  relation.  We  shall  term  this  the  equal 
degree  or  ED  partition.  The  ED  partition  for  our  example  is  shown  at  Step  1  in  the  figure.  At 
this  stage  the  NCMs  of  the  various  vertices  are  as  follows: 

NCM(1)  »  NCM{2)  .  {C,  C2} 

.  NCM(3)  -  NCM(4)  -  NCM(5)  -  (C2C3) 

NCM(9)  •  NCM(IO)  -  {C2} 

NCM(j)  -  {C,}  j€  {6,7,8,11,12.13} 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  partition  is  not  NCER  since,  for  instance. 
NCM(4)*NCM(i)«NCM(2)  although  vertices  1,  2  and  4  are  in  the  same  ED  partition.  This 
demonstrates  that  equal  degree  is  only  a  necessary  condition  for  NCER  equivalence  of  two 
vertices  We  now  come  to  the  notion  of  NC-consistency. 

Definition  4.4:  (Gaschnig)  A  class  C;  of  a  partition  P  •  (cvc2 . cm}  is  said  to 

be  NC-consistent  iff  V  u,v  €  c,,  NCM(u) »  NCM(v).  A  class  c  is  said  to  be  NC- 
inconsistent  iff  it  is  not  NC-consistent. 

By  these  definitions,  classes  C2  and  C3  in  Figure  4-2  are  NC- inconsistent  whereas  class  C,  is 
NC-consistent. 

Having  generated  the  ED  partition,  die  algorithm  proceeds  by  iteratively  splitting  each  NC- 
inconsistent  class  into  NC-consistent  classes  and  then  checking  to  see  if  any  new  NC- 
inconsistencies  have  been  introduced  in  previously  NC-consistent  dasses  due  to  this 
ipl'tting.  The  process  continues  until  there  are  no  more  NC-inconsistent  dasses  remaining. 
Ihe  algorithm  then  terminates  and  the  resulting  set  of  classes  form  an  NCER  partition  of  the 
graph.  Referring  to  our  example  again,  in  Step  2  the  NC-inconaistent  dass  C2  has  been  split 
into  two  NC-consistent  classes  C'  and  C~.  However,  this  makes  dass  C3  NC-inconsistent 
(Note  that  class  C3  is  already  inconsistent  to  begin  with  in  our  example,  however,  even  had  it 
been  consistent,  this  splitting  of  dass  C2  would  have  made  it  inconsistent).  In  Step  3  the  dass 
C3  has  been  split  into  two  NC-consistent  dasses  C3  and  C3  .  At  this  point  all  classes  are  NC- 
consistent  and  the  algorithm  terminates  with  the  NCER  partition  P^p  ■  {CVC2,C2  .Cj.Cj'  }. 
We  may  characterize  a  class  c(  in  P^p  in  terms  of  the  number  of  arcs  from  each  vertex  in  ci 
to  its  neighboring  dass.  As  for  instance  in  the  case  of  class  C2  wherein  each  of  the  vertices  i 
and  2  have  two  arcs  proceeding  to  their  neighbor  vertices  in  dass  Cv  one  arc  to  class  C" , 
and  one  arc  to  dass  C2  (vertices  1  and  2  have  an  arc  joining  them).  For  expository  purposes 
let  us  rename  the  dasses  {CVC2,C2  ,C3,C'' }  as  {a,b,c,d,e}  respectively.  We  may  then 
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construct  a  matrix  as  in  Step  4  of  Figure  4-2  which  shows  these  connectivity  relations.  This  is 
termed  the  Neighbors  Class  Adjacency  Matrix  (NCAM). 

Definition  4.5:  (Gaschnig)  The  Neighbors  Qass  Adjacency  Matrix  fNCAMI  of 

an  NCER  partition  P  •  {cvc2 . cm}is  a  square  matrix  of  size  m  with  one  row  and 

one  column  corresponding  to  each  class  c£P.  NCAM.  .  *  k  if  exactly  k  vertices  of 
class  Cj  are  connected  to  each  vertex  of  class  cr  Note:  for  reasons  of  symmetry 
each  vertex  of  ciass  i  will  be  connected  to  an  identical  number,  NCAMr  of 
neighbors  in  class  /  and  the  sets  of  neighbors  in  class  j,  of  vertices  in  class  i,' may 
overlap. 

The  definition  of  the  NCAM  very  naturally  leads'  us  to  the  notion  of  a  directed  graph  with 

weighted  edges  where  the  class  names  cjt  i « 1 ,2 . m  are  its  vertices  and  the  NCAM  is  its 

adjacency  matrix.  Furthermore,  NCAM^X)  is  the  weight  of  the  edge  joining  the  vertices 
representing  the  classes  c  and  c  respectively.  This  is  termed  the  Neighbors  Class  Graph. 

Definition  4.6:  (Gaschnig)  Let  P  ■  {cvc2 . cm}  be  an  NCER  partition  of  a 

graph  G(V,E).  Then  the  Neighbors  Class  Graph  (NCG)  of  G  is  the  graph  G'(V’.E') 
where  V'  •  {c1(c2,...,cm}  and  for  all  ordered  pairs  (u',v').  u',v'€V\  (u'.v')€E'  iff 
NCAMu .  y.>0.  Furthermore,  for  all  (u',v')€E  the  weight  of  the  edge  (u',v')  is  the 
element  NCAMy.  y.. 

The  NCG  is  a  directed  graph  in  which  self-loops  are  allowed  on  vertices  since  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  class  be  one  of  its  own  neighbors.  Let  G'  (V'  ,E' )  be  the  NCG  of  G(V,E)  and 
let  e'  •  (s' .d' )  be  an  ordered  pair  such  that  (s'  ,d' )€E' .  Recall  that  s'  and  d'  are  equivalence 
classes  of  V.  Then  each  directed  arc  such  as  e’  in  G'  represents  one  or  more  arcs  in  G  from 
each  vertex  of  G  in  s'  to  its  neighbor  vertices  in  d' .  The  weight  of  e'  is  the  number  of  such 
edges  of  G  from  a  vertex  in  s'  to  its  neighbors  in  d' .  The  NCG  may  alternatively  be  viewed  as 
having  multiple  edges  between  its  own  vertices,  the  multiplicity  being  given  by  the  edge 
weights.  The  NCG  for  our  example  is  shown  in  Figure  4-2  on  the  left  hand  side  of  Step  5.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  Step  5  in  Figure  4-2  is  an  alternative,  more  compact,  representation  of 
the  NCG.  In  this  representation,  the  1|2  on  the  edge  between  vertex  b  and  vertex  c  implies  that 
there  is  one  edge  from  each  vertex  of  class  b  to  its  neighbor  vertices  in  class  c.  i.e.  each 
vertex  of  b  has  one  neighbor  in  c  (in  this  case  the  same  vertex  4  is  neighbor  to  both  1  and  2). 
and.  likewise,  there  are  two  edges  from  each  vertex  of  class  c  to  its  neighbors  in  class  b-  In 
other  words,  the  two  weighted  directed  arcs  between  each  pair  of  vertices  in  the  original  NCG 
have  been  collapsed  into  one  non-directed  edge  with  a  dual  weight  which  has  a  component  in 
each  direction. 

Definition  4.7:  The  connection  density  p^  of  an  NCER  equivalence  class  X 
with  respect  to  its  neighbor  NCER  equivalence  class  V  is  the  number  of  vertices  in 
Y  that  are  neighbors  of  each  vertex  of  X. 
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The  integer  in  brackets  labelling  each  vertex  of  the  NCG  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Step  5  in 
Figure  4-2  is  simply  the  cardinality  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  NICER  partition.  We  shall 
derive  some  relations  between  these  labels  presently. 


Returning  to  our  algorithm  for  generating  an  NICER  partition  for  a  graph,  we  shall  refer  to 
the  partition  formed  by  it  as  the  "Equal  Degree  then  Split"  or  EDS  partition  in  view  of  its 
nature.  The  algorithm  for  obtaining  the  EDS  partition  of  G(V,E)  is  shown  below.  In  addition, 
Figure  4-3  shows  the  effect  of  applying  Algorithm  EDS  to  various  uniabelled  graphs. 


Algorithm  EDS,  (’’Equal  Degree,  then  Split") 


Terminology : 

-  The  graph  under  consideration  will  be  G(V,E) 

■  Let  n  be  the  number  of  distinct  classes  into  which  the 
vertex  set  V  is  split  by  the  Equal  Oegree  (ED)  relation  and 
let  the  class  names  be  the  integers  1,2 . n. 

-  NCM(x)  will  denote  the  neighbor  class  set  of  the  vertex  x. 

-  The  function  f i rstelement(x)  will  denote  some  arbitrarily 
chosen  "first"  element  of  the  unordered  vertex  class  x. 

-  At  the  end  of  the  algorithm  the  number  of  classes  resulting 

will  be  held  in  the  variable  "last".  In  other  words  if  the 
contents  of  the  variable  "last"  is  m  upon  termination,  there 
will  be  m  classes  named  1.2 . m. 


Procedure  EDS 
begin 

integer  last,  newlast;  Comment  tc  hold  class  names; 
boolean  done; 


.1 
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G(V,E)  NCG  •  G' (V* ,E' ) 


Figure  4-3:  Examples  of  NCGs  resulting  from  the  application  of  NICER  to  various  graphs. 
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Comment  declare  a  procedure  within  EDS 

Procedure  SplitAClass  (tc.nc) 
begin 

boolean  makenewclass; 
integer  thisclass,  newlastclass; 
thisclass«-tc; 
newlastc1ass«-nc; 

if 

(cardinality  of  thisclass  is  unity) 

then 

return  thisclass 
fi; 


makenewcl  assHrue ; 

while  makenewclass 
do 

if  (thisclass  is  NC-inconsistent) 

then 

newlastclass«-newlastclass+l ; 

Comment  create  a  new  class: 

( initialize  newlastclass  to  null  set)-, 
fo reach  u€v 
do 

if  MCH(u)  *  NCM( f i rstel ement( th iscl ass ) ) 
then  (move  u  from  the  class  thisclass 

to  the  class  newlastclass)  fi 

Od; 

thiscl  ass*-newl  astd  ass 
else  makenewclass^faise 
fi 

od; 

return  newlastclass 

•nd:  Comment  end  of  Procedure  SplitAClass 
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Comment  the  EOS  algorithm  begins  here; 

newlast«-1ast«-n; 

done<-false; 

while  not  done 
do 

for  j  from  1  to  last 

do  newlast^Spl itAC1ass{ j .newlast)  od; 

if  last  *  newlast  Comment  no  change; 

then  done«-true 
else  last«-new1ast 
fi¬ 


end;  Comment  end  of  Procedure  EOS 


4.2  Some  properties  of  the  NCER 

This  section  presents  some  properties  of  the  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation.  The 
proofs  here  are  informal  and  are  included  for  the  purposes  of  exposition.  For  further  details 
and  a  more  rigorous  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  [Gaschnig  77]. 

Theorem  4.1:  [Gaschnig]  In  general  an  NCER  partition  of  a  non-directed 
graph  G(V,E)  is  not  unique. 

Proof:  For  any  non-directed  graph  G(V,E)  the  one  partition  PQ  wherein  each 
v€V  is  assigned  its  own  class  is  trivially  NCER.  If  in  this  trivial  NCER  partition,  two 
classes  a  and  b  exist  such  that  NCM(a)  -  NCM(b)  then  a  and  b  can  be  combined 
into  one  class.  The  resulting  more  compact  partition  P'  with  one  less  class  is  still 
NCER  by  definition.  Likewise,  if  there  exists  an  NCER  partition.  P"  of  G  that  is  not 
trivial,  consider  a  class  c"  of  P"  whose  cardinality  is  greater  than  one.  Then 
assigning  each  of  the  vertices  of  c"  to  a  class  of  its  own,  i.e.  dividing  c"  into  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  vertices  in  c",  will  also  generate  an  NCER  partition. 
Thus  an  NCER  partition  for  G  is  not  unique.  I 


Theorem  4.2:  [Gaschnig]  The  EDS  partition  is  the  minimal  NCER  partition. 

Proof:  The  EDS  algorithm  will  terminate  as  soon  as  all  the  classes  produced 
thus  far  are  NC-consistent.  At  each  iteration  of  splitting  and  checking,  only  as 
many  new  classes  are  created  from  an  NC- inconsistent  class  as  are  needed  to 
satisfy  NC-consistency  of  the  old  class  and  the  new  classes  created  from  it.  This 
happens  in  ail  but  the  final  iteration  before  termination  of  the  algorithm.  I 
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Corollary  4.1:  [Gaschnig]  The  EDS  algorithm  applied  to  the  graph  G(V,E) 
terminates  after  at  most  N-l  iterations,  where  N  «  |VJ, 

Some  more  properties  of  the  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation,  and  the  partition 
induced  by  the  EDS  algorithm,  are  stated  below  without  proof. 

Theorem  4.3:  [Gaschnig]  If  P  «  {c,,c2 . cm)  is  an  NICER  partition  of  G(V,E) 

then  Vu,v€V,  utE^gV  U3£pv 

Theorem  4.3  implies  that  for  each  NCER  partition  P  of  G,  each  class  of  P  is  a  subset  of 
some  class  of  the  EDS  partition.  Thus,  the  NCER  partition  with  the  fewest  classes  is  the  EDS 
partition  (cf.  Theorem  4.2). 

Theorem  4.4:  [Gaschnig]  Different  graphs  are  mapped  into  isomorphic  NCGs 
by  the  EDS  algorithm. 

This  leads  to  the  fact  that  the  EDS  algorithm  is  an  "information  reducing"  operation  and  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  deduce  the  graph  which  is  the  origin  of  an  NCG.  However,  graphs 
which  share  the  same  "image"  by  having  the  same  NCG,  share  common  aspects  although 
they  may  be  very  different  in  other  ways.  For  instance  ail  graphs  which  map  into  the  same 
NCG  will  have  identical  proportions  of  vertices  in  each  class.  That  the  same  NCG  is  produced 
implies  that  the  same  number  of  equivalences  classes  were  produced  by  the  partitioning  of 
those  graphs.  As  a  result  the  number  of  vertices  in  any  graph  which  maps  into  a  given  NCG 
will  be  an  integral  multiple  of  the  number  of  vertices  in  the  smallest  graph  which  maps  into  the 
same  NCG. 

As  Gaschnig  remarks,  the  behavior  of  the  EDS  algorithm  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  standard 
algorithm  for  sequential  circuit  state  minimization,  in  which  equivalent  states  are  identified 
and  replaced  by  a  single  equivalence  class  [Hill  68],  pp.201  -213. 

4.3  Modification  of  EDS  for  labelled  graphs 

In  this  section  we  modify  the  EDS  algorithm  described  above  for  the  case  of  labelled 
graphs.  Then  we  show  the  operation  of  the  modified  algorithm  on  the  example  PMS  graph  of 
Chapter  2,  Page  29.  Thus  far  the  graphs  we  have  studied  were  not  labelled.  Hence,  the 
vertices  of  these  graphs  were  all  homogeneous.  Accordingly,  detecting  structural  symmetries 
in  the  graphs  amounted  to  detecting  their  isomorphic  subgraphs.  However,  the  consideration 
of  physical  interconnection  structures  brings  a  new  aspect  to  the  meaning  of  symmetry.  When 
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we  speak  of  two  interconnection  structures  being  physically  symmetric  we  imply  that  in 
addition  to  their  interconnection  graphs  being  isomorphic,  they  have  identical  &Q£§  of 
components  in  the  corresponding  places  in  the  structure.  Note,  again,  that  in  our  study  of 
system  reliability  calculation  we  shall  term  two  components  to  be  of  the  same  type  if  they  are 
identical  components  with  the  same  reliability  functions.  Thus  in  Figure  4-4  we  see  that  the 
two  structures  are  isomorphic  in  their  interconnection  graphs  although  they  are  not  physically 
symmetric. 


Figure  4-4:  Non-symmetric  but  isomorphic  PMS  structures. 


This  additional  constraint  which  determines  physical  symmetry  may  be  incorporated  very 
easily  into  the  model  by  appropriately  labelling  each  vertex  of  an  interconnection  graph  by  the 
type  of  the  component  it  represents  in  the  interconnection  structure.  We  then  have  to  modify 
Algorithm  EDS  for  detecting  symmetry  in  labelled  graphs.  The  modification  is  simple  and  is 
expressed  by  the  following  slightly  enhanced  version  of  the  NCER  definition. 

Definition  4.8:  Typed  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (ThfCERL  Let 
G(V,E)  be  a  non-directed  graph  with  labelled  vertices  and  let  R  be  an  equivalence 
relation  on  V.  Arbitrarily  name  the  equivalence  classes  of  V  due  to  R  by  the  distinct 

symbols  cvc2 . cm.  Let  c(v)  be  the  name  of  the  equivalence  class  to  which  vertex 

v€V  belongs.  Let  tvnefvl  represent  the  label  affixed  to  vertex  v€V.  Define  the 
neighbors  glass  of  a  vertex  to  be  the  set  NCM(v)  m  {c(w)|(v,w)£E}.  Then  R  is  a 
Typed  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (TNCER)  under  the  following 
condition: 

Vu,v€V  vSqU  iff  NCM(u) .  NCM(v)  A  (type(u)  •  type(v)) 

We  also  define  the  following  relation: 


Definition  4.9:  £guai  IXBS  Equivalence  Relation.  Let  G(V.E)  be  a  non-directed 
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graph  and  let  R  be  an  equivalence  relation  on  V.  R  is  said  to  be  an  Equal  Type 
Equivalence  Relation  (ET)  iff  Vu,v€V,  ua^v  iff  type(u)  «type(v). 

Then  the  modified  EDS  termed  the  ETEDS  algorithm  may  be  expressed  as  below.  (Since  it  is 

so  similar  to  Algorithm  EDS  only  the  major  differences  in  the  overall  structure  are  shown.) 


Algorithm  ETEDS  ("Equal  Type,  Equal  Degree  then  Split") 

Terminology:  identical  to  Algorithm  EOS 

Procedure  ETEDS 
begin 

integer  last,  newlast; 
boolean  done; 

Procedure  SplitAClass  (tc.nc) 
begin 

Comment  identical  to  Procedure  SplitACIass  in 
Algorithm  EDS; 

end; 


Comment  beginning  of  code  for  Procedure  ETEDS 

( Split  V  irto  equivalence  classes  based  on  Equal  Type  equivalence 
relation;  let  n  classes  cvc7 . cn  result) ; 

Comment  Step  1; 


for  i  from  1  to  n 
do 

( Split  c;  into  equivalence  classes  based  on  Equal  Degree 
equivalence  relation;  let  m.classes  c).J,cj2,...cjm 
result )  ' 

od;  Comment  Step  2; 

n 

Comment  at  this  point  a  total  of  Z  m,  classes  have  been  generated 

i«i  1 

n 

newlast«-last«-X  m^, 
done<-false;  1,1 
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while  not  done  Comment  Step  3; 

do 

for  j  from  1  to  last 

do  newlast  *■  Spl itACl ass( j , newl ast)  od; 

if  last  *  newlast 
then  done«-true 
else  last«-new1ast 
fi 
od 

end:  Comment  end  of  Procedure  ETEDS: 


Theorem  4.5:  The  partition  generated  by  Algorithm  ETEDS  is  TNCER 
Proof:  After  Step  1  in  Algorithm  ETEDS  we  have 

Vu.vECj,  i « 1 ,2,...,n,  type(u)  =  type(v) 

After  Step  2  in  the  algorithm  we  have 

Vu.vECjj,  j»1,2 . m,,  i*  1,2 . n, 

(type(u)  s  type(v))  A  (d(u) «  d(v)) 

The  splitting  process  in  Step  3  of  the  algorithm  terminates  only  when  all  classes 
are  NC-consistent.  Thus  for  each  class  c  at  the  end  of  Step  3 

Vu,v€c  (type(u)  *  type(v))  A  (d(u)  ■  d(v))  A  (NCM(u)  ■  NCM(v)) 

Therefore,  the  partition  generated  by  algorithm  ETEDS  is  TNCER.  I 
Analogous  to  the  NCAM  and  the  NCG  in  the  case  of  the  NCER  we  may  define  a  TNCAM  and 
TNCG  in  the  case  of  the  TNCER.  In  other  words  since  two  vertices  fall  into  the  same  class  of  a 
TNCER  partition  iff  their  types  are  the  same,  we  may  label  that  class  with  the  same  type. 

We  now  show  the  result  of  applying  the  ETEDS  algorithm  to  the  examp  e  PMS  graph  of 
Chapter  2,  Figure  2-5.  The  graph  is  reproduced  for  convenience  in  Figure  4-5  and  the 
symmetry  detection  steps  applied  to  it  are  shown  in  Figure  4-6.  In  Step  1  of  Figure  4-6  the 
vertex  set  of  the  graph  has  been  partitioned  according  to  the  Equal  Type  (ET)  equivalence 
relation.  Step  2  shows  the  further  partitioning  according  to  vertex  degree.  Step  3  shows  the 
iterative  splitting,  of  partitions  achieved  so  far,  to  obtain  the  equivalence  classes  due  to  the 
Typed  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (TNCER).  At  each  iteration  an  asterisk  is  used  to 
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mark  those  classes  which  are  NC- inconsistent.  Figure  4-7  shows  the  resulting  TNCAM  and 
TNCG  for  the  PMS  graph  of  Figure  4-5. 


Figure  4-5:  An  example  PMS  graph  with  symmetries 


4.4  Some  results  in  regard  to  the  NCG  and  TNCG 

This  section  will  introduce  some  results  regarding  the  N^Gs  and  TNCGs  of  non-directed 
graphs  which  were  derived  by  the  author  based  on  Gaschnig’s  work.  We  have  seen  in 
Section  4.1  how  a  Neighbors  Class  Graph  (NCG)  may  be  simply  represented  by  replacing  the 
two  weighted  directed  arcs  between  each  pair  of  vertices  by  a  single,  labelled  non-directed 
arc.  A  single  integer  (e.g.  "[6]")  labelled  each  NCG  vertex  and  was  the  cardinality  of  the  class 
it  represented.  Likewise,  a  pair  of  integers  (e.g.  "2|1”)  labelled  each  non-directed  arc  and 
stood  for  the  original  weightings  of  the  directed  arcs  it  replaced.  These  are  the  connection 
densities  of  the  two  classes,  represented  by  the  vertices,  with  respect  to  each  other.  We  shall 
consider  in  this  section  some  numerical  relationships  between  these  integer  labels.  The  issue 
of  recovering  information  about  the  original  from  its  NCG  will  also  be  addressed  This  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases  since  the  derivation  of  the  NCG  is  an  information- reducing  operation. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  below. 

Without  loss  of  generality  we  shall  consider  two  representative  vertices  X  and  V  of  an  NCG 
with  the  single  non-directed  arc  between  them  and  with  appropriate  positive  non-zero  integer 
labels,  m  ,m  ,n  ,n  >  0,  attached  (see  Figure  4-8).  Note  that  m  ■  p  and  m  «  p  are  the 

x  y  x  y  x  xy  y  j* 
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Vertex  Sot  of  PHS  graph  In  Moure  4-5: 

{PI  P2  P3  P4  PS  Ml  M2  M3  M4  M5  SI  S2  S3  S4  S5  K1  K2  K3} 

Partition  bv  Equal  Type  equivalence  relation: 

{PI  P2  P3  P4  P5)  {Ml  M2  M3  M4  M5}  {Si  S2  S3  S4  S5}  {K1  K2  K3} 

Further  partition  bv  Eoual  Degree  equivalence  relation 
(Subscript  "d*n"  indicates  each  vertex  in  class  is  of  degree  n) 

{PI  P2  P3  P4  P5}fl. j  {Ml  M2  M3  M4  M5},.,  {Si  S2  S3  S4  S5},.,  {«  K2>a.4 


Iterative  Splitting  to  achieve  partition  bv  NCER: 
(•  m>  NC-inconsistent  class) 


STEP  1 

{PI  P2  P3  P4  P5} 

(Ml  M2  M3 

M4 

M5}  {SI  S2  S3 

S4  SS}*  {K1  K2> 

{K3} 

STEP  2 

{PI  P2  P3  P4  P5} 

•  {Ml  M2  M3 

M4 

M5}*  {SI  S2  S3 

S4}  {K1  K2) 

{S5} 

(K3) 

STEP  3 

{PI  P2  P3  P4} 

{Ml  M2  M3 

M4) 

{SI  S2  S3 

S4}  {K1  K2) 

{PS} 

{MS} 

{  S5} 

{K3} 

MCER  Partition: 

Class  No . 

Class  Tyne 

Class 

1 

P 

{PI  P2  P3  P4) 

2 

P 

{PS} 

3 

M 

{Ml  M2  M3  M4} 

4 

M 

{M5} 

5 

S 

{SI  S2  S3  S4} 

6 

S 

{S5} 

7  K  (K1  K2 } 

8  K  (K3) 


Figure  4*6:  Steps  of  the  ETEDS  algorithm  applied  to  Figure  4-5 
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1  P 

2  P 

3  M 

4  M 
6  S 

6  S 

7  K 
6  K 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

£ _ £ _ M _ H _ 5__i 

0  0  0  0  1  0 

0  0  0  0  0  1 

0  0  0  0  1  0 

0  0  0  0  0  1 

10  1  0  0  0 
0  10  10  0 
0  0  0  0  2  0 

0  0  0  0  0  1 


7  8 

K _ K 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  1 

1  1 

2  0 


(a) 


1  I  2 


[1] 


Note:  Integers  in  brackets  are  the  class  cardinalities. 


(b) 


Figure  4-7:  (a)  The TNCAM  for  Figures  4-5  and  4-6 
(b)  The  TNCG  defined  by  the  TNCAM  above. 
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Figure  4-8:  A  pair  of  vertices  in  an  NCG. 


connection  densities.  We  shall  consider  this  single  pair  of  representative  vertices  in  isolation. 
Of  course,  both  X  and  V  may  possibly  be  connected  to  other  neighbor  vertices  in  the  NCG  but 
these  connections  will  be  symmetric,  and  results  derived  for  a  single  pair  of  vertices  X  and  Y 
may  be  applied  to  all  other  pairs  which  contain  either  of  X  or  Y,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  the 
graph.  The  case  that  X  and  Y  are  the  same  vertex  (class)  is  also  considered  in  Section  4.4.2. 
In  what  follows,  the  symbols  X,  Y,  m  ,  m  ,  n  ,  n  refer  the  reader  to  Figure  4-8.  The  results  of 

x  y  x  y 

this  section  apply  in  general  only  to  NCGs  of  non-dUecied  graphs  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  extend  them  to  directed  graphs.  We  attempt  to  deduce  in  this  section  what  structure 
or  set  of  symmetric  structures  in  the  original  graph,  G,  caused  the  appearance  of  the  single 
arc  in  its  NCG.  G‘.  as  shown  in  Figure  4-8.  For  our  purposes ,  the  NCG  and  the  TNCG  a re 
identical  except  insofar  as  the  latter  has  type  labels  for  its  vertices  unlike  the  former. 
Therefore,  the  following  results  apply  to  both. 

Theorem  4.6:  nxmx  ■  nymy 

Proof:  The  proof  is  by  conservation  of  arcs.  Since  each  vertex  of  class  X  is 
connected  to  mx  vertices  of  class  Y,  there  are  a  total  of  nxmx  arcs  incident  on 
vertices  of  class  X  from  vertices  in  class  Y.  Likewise,  for  class  Y  there  are  n  m 
such  arcs  incident  of  vertices  of  Y  from  vertices  in  X.  These  two  must  be  identical. 

I 


4.4.1  Unequal  class  cardinalities 

We  shall  assume  first  that  nx*ny.  This  implies  from  Theorem  4.6  that  mx*my. 

Theorem  4.7:  If  nx*n  and  nx  and  n  are  relatively  prime  then  the  only  possible 
interconnection  graph  between  the  vertices  of  class  X  and  class  Y  is  a  complete 
bipartite  graph. 

Proof:  From  Theorem  4.6  we  know  that 
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Now  nx,n  ,m%  and  my  are  positive  integers,  therefore  this  equality  implies  that  nx 
and  n  have  a  common  factor.  By  our  assumption,  however,  they  are  relatively 
prime  and  so  this  factor  can  only  be  unity.  Hence,  mx  ■  n  and  m  ■  nx  as  a  resuit. 

This  result  implies  that  each  x€X  is  connected  to  n  (i.e.  all)  y€V.  Likewise,  as  a 
result,  each  y€Y  is  connected  to  nx  x€X.  Hence,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
theorem  a  complete  bipartite  graph  is  the  only  possible  graph  joining  the  vertices 
of  X  and  Y.  I 

Note  that  under  the  conditions  of  Theorem  4.7  it  is  possible  with  the  information  from 
Theorem  4.6  to  compute  any  one  of  the  four  quantities  (two  m’s  and  two  n’s)  if  all  of  the  other 
three  are  known.  Likewise,  if  the  ratio  of  the  m's  is  known,  one  n  calculated  from  the  other  and 

t 

vice  versa.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  section  that  if  the  condition  nx*ny  is  not  satisfied 
then  the  former  calculation  will  not  be  possible  due  to  a  many  to  one  mapping. 


Theorem  4.8:  Assume  the  following  notation 

*  GCD(nx,ny)  (GCD  =*>  greatest  common  divisor) 


9  *  any  factor  of  T  (including  1  and  T  ) 

xy  *y  *y 


n 


* 

p* 


and 


Then,  if  nx*n  and  nx  and  ny  have  a  common  factor  greater  than  one.  then  the 
appearance  o^ a  single  edge  of  the  form  in  Figure  4*8  may  origin***  from  one  of  the 
following  kinds  of  subgraphs  in  the  original  graph  G(V,E): 

1 .  Complete  bipartite  graph  of  n  and  n  vertices.  (g>  «  1) 

*  y  *y 

2.  occurrences  of  symmetric  complete  bipartite  graphs  of  npx  and  npy 
vertices.  (9^  «  Txy) 

3.  or  in  general,  r  /gp^  occurrences  of  complete  bipartite  graphs  of  (npxqpxy) 
and  (%? ^  vertices.  (1 

Proof:  The  NCMs  of  all  x€X  (or  ail  y€Y)  are  identical  due  to  the  NCER.  Hence,  if 
the  single  NCG  edge  in  Figure  4-8  was  the  result  of  the  "collapsing"  together  of 
several  subunits  which  were  bipartite  graphs,  ail  those  subunits  must  have  been 
symmetric.  Since  nx  and  n  have  a  common  factor  the  smallest  such  subunit  will 
have  been  a  bipartite  grapfi  of  npx  and  n^  vertices.  Also,  there  will  be  such 
smallest  subunits.  From  Theorem  4.7  this  smallest  subunit  must  be  a  complete 
bipartite  graph  since  n  and  npy  are  relatively  prime.  This  gives  rise  to  case  2 
above.  Case  i  will  trivially  generate  a  single  NCG  edge. 
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Now  consider  case  3.  Symmetry  conditions  dictate  that  the  number  of  subunits 
must  be  since  the  vertices  in  class  X  (or  class  Y)  must  be  evenly  divided 

among  the  symmetric  subunits.  In  other  words,  for  each  symmetric  subunit,  the 
number  of  vertices  in  their  X  and  Y  classes  will  have  to  be  the  same  integral 
multiple  (®  )  of  n  and  n  respectively.  Now  from  Theorem  4.6  we  have  the 

xy  P*  Py 

constraint 


m  /m 
*  y 


vn. 


W 


Hence  for  a  subunit  which  has  vertices  in  class  X  and  vertices  in 
class  Y,  mx  and  my  can  only  take  the  values  n^^  and  n  ®  respectively.  This 
leads  to  a  complete  bigraph  of  n_  ®  and  n  vertices.  8 

px  T  x y  py  T  xy 


Note  that  under  the  conditions  of  Theorem  4.6  the  number  of  symmetric  complete  bipartite 
graphs  which  produced  the  single  NCG  edge  will  be  completely  determined  by  the  values  of 
m  andm  and,  in  fact  will  be  GCD(m  ,mj. 

x  y  A  y 


The  results  of  Theorem  4.8  may  be  used  while  doing  an  algorithmic  "walk”  of  an  NCG  to 
discover  for  each  edge  in  the  NCG  the  local  structure  of  the  original  graph  which  was  reduced 
by  the  symmetry  detection  to  that  single  NCG  edge.  A  special  version  of  these  results  is 
embodied  in  Theorem  4.9  which  is  used  to  discover  which  parts  of  the  NCG  correspond  to 
symmetric  collections  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  in  the  original  PMS  interconnection  graph 
(see  Chapter  5). 


4.4.2  Equal  class  cardinalities 

We  now  consider  the  case  wherein  n  «n  .  From  Theorem  4.6  we  see  that  n  «n  =*■ 

*  J  X  Jr 

mx  a  my.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  solve  for  the  values  of  the  m’s  since  there  is  no  unique 
solution  to  the  m’s  in  die  equation  m  n  ■  m  n  when  n  «  n  .  The  only  observation  which  can 
be  made  is  that  the  connection  pattern  between  the  vertices  in  class  X  and  vertices  in  class  Y 
will  be  regular  in  some  sense  and  constrained  by  the  fact  that  the  degr*  »s  •*'  ail  vertices  in 
both  classes  are  equal  (i.e.  mx-my-m).  For  instance  Figure  4-9  show  ;  cases  which 
"collapse"  to  an  identical  edge  in  the  NCG. 

An  interesting  special  case  is  one  in  which  the  class  X  is  identically  class  Y,  i.e.  there  is  a 
self  loop  on  a  vertex  in  the  NCG.  In  this  case  the  connections  are  between  vertices  in  the 
same  class  and  symmetry  causes  them  to  be  cyclic.  The  connection  density  in  this  case 
specifies  the  length  of  the  cycle.  If  the  connection  density  is  equal  to  the  cardinality  of  the 
class  with  the  self-loop  (m  -  m  »  n  ■  n  »  k)  then  the  self-loop  indicates  the  existence  of  a  k- 

x  y  *  y 


clique13  subgraph  in  G.  If  m<n  then  we  have  a  star  polygon  with  a  period  of  m  in  G.14 

4.5  Symmetric  trees 

We  now  consider  a  scecial  case  wherein  at  least  one  of  the  connection  densities  in  Figure 
4-8  is  unity.  Without  lora  of  generality  let  us  assume  that  mx « 1 .  Then  Theorem  4.6  informs  us 
that  the  number  of  vertices  in  class  V  is  exactly  the  number  of  vertices  in  class  X  divided  by 
rry  Under  this  condition  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bipartite  graphs  must  now  be  two  level  trees. 
In  our  case,  with  mx « i  the  roots  of  these  trees  are  the  vertices  in  class  V  and  the  leaves  are 
the  vertices  in  class  X.  Also,  each  vertex  (root)  in  V  has  exactly  my  successors  or  sons  in  class 
X.  Therefore,  the  number  of  trees  which  "collapsed"  to  provide  the  single  edge  in  the  NOG  is 
equal  to  ny  (i.e.  the  cardinality  of  die  vertex  class  which  holds  the  root  vertices).  Hence  we 
have 

13 

A  k-ciigu*  m  a  complete  graph  on  k  nodes 

14  A  star  polygon  e  a  regular  graph  which  4  cyclically  connected  It  can  be  completely  characterized  by  an 
indexed  expression  which  •  a  function  o<  the  degree  ot  eech  vertex  m  the  graph  and  the  period  ot  the  cyclic 
interconnection  (See  [Boeeeh  72]). 
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Theorem  4.9:  The  only  condition  under  which  the  tingle  NCG  edge  in  Figure 
4-8  represents  the  collapsing  of  tree  subgraphs  of  G  is  when  at  least  one  of  m  or 
my  are  identically  unity.  ? 

The  proof  of  this  is  obvious.  A  fact  that  follows  from  this  is  that  if  m  »m  •  i  then  the  only 

origin  in  G  of  the  single  NCG  edge  is  the  collapsing  of  single  edges  of  G  which  are  nx »  ny  ■  n 

in  number.  Note  also  that  it  is  possible  to  have  leaves  or  pendant  vertices  in  G'  which  do  not 

correspond  to  leaves  in  G.  This  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  case  of  Figure  4-10.  Theorem 

4.9  is  made  use  of  in  Chapter  5  for  discovering  specific  tree  subgraphs  of  the  PMS 

interconnection  graph  G.  These  are  then  used  as  a  basis  for  partitioning  G  in  a  divide-and- 

conquer  approach. 


II 

||  SYMMETRY  DETECTION 

II 

MK 

\/ 


G(V.E) 


m 


{p> 


TNCG  »  G'(V'.E') 


Note:  L1€{L};  {L}  is  a  leaf  of  G';  is  not  a  leaf  of  G. 

Figure  4-10:  A  case  where  a  leaf  of  G'  is  not  a  leaf  of  G. 
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4.6  Conclusion 

This  section  introduced  an  algorithm  to  discover  symmetries  in  an  uniabelled  graph.  This 
algorithm  was  based  on  the  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  and  gave  rise  to  an 
auxiliary  graph  called  the  Neighbors  Class  graph.  Slight  modifications  to  the  algorithm 
allowed  the  detection  of  symmetries  in  labelled  graphs.  The  identification  was  drawn  between 
a  PMS  interconnection  graph  and  a  labelled  graph  and  the  algorithms  were  shown  to  be 
useful  in  discovering  physical  symmetries  in  a  PMS  structure.  Finally  some  properties  of  the 
NCG  were  discussed  which  allowed  the  deduction  from  the  NCG  of  the  nature  of  the 
symmetric  subparts  of  the  PMS  graph. 

In  later  chapters  only  symmetric  subtrees  of  a  specific  kind  in  the  PMS  interconnection 
graph  G  are  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  computation  in  the  reliability  calculation.  This  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  special  techniques  were  developed  only  for  tree  structures. 
However,  the  information  gleaned  from  the  NCG  regarding  the  nature  of  the  symmetries  in  G 
may  allow  the  reducing  of  computation  in  the  case  of  symmetric  instances  of  other  kinds  of 
subgraphs  if  special  techniques  for  them  are  developed  in  the  future,  or  their  appearance  in 
PMS  structures  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  special  consideration. 
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Chapter  5 

Tree  Interconnection  Structures 

This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  feasibility  of  generating  system  reliability  functions 
directly  from  the  actual  interconnection  topology  of  a  PMS  system.  Interconnection  graphs  of 
tree  form  were  a  natural  starting  point  for  such  an  investigation.  The  most  important  motive 
for  studying  tree  interconnection  graphs  is  that  PMS  structures  usually  contain  input-output 
subsystems  which  are  connected  as  trees.  For  instance,  Figure  5-  1(a)  illustrates  the  case  of  a 
disk  storage  subsystem,  and  Figure  5-1  (b)  shows  a  terminal  controller  with  its  network  of 
terminals.  The  roots  of  the  two  tree-interconnected  subgraphs  are  the  K^unipisxor  channel  and 
Ktermin»l  r®*pective'y. 

Another  obvious,  although  secondary  reason  to  begin  by  examining  trees  is  that  there 
exists  a  large  base  of  efficient  algorithms,  using  trees  as  data  structures,  which  have  been 
explored  and  described  in  the  extant  literature.  During  the  course  of  research  on  this 
dissertation,  however,  it  was  found  that  most  of  these  algorithms  were  inapplicable  except  to 
do  minor  subtasks  in  the  reliability  calculation  process  which  was  contemplated.  This 
situation  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reliability  calculation  problem  is  combinatorial 
whereas  extant  algorithms  address  much  simpler  and  more  basic  problems  in  manipulating 
tree  data  structures.  Algorithms  derived  for  such  classes  of  problems  as  the  generation  of 
spanning  trees  of  graphs,  shortest  path  problems,  tree  searching  etc.  appeared  irrelevant  to 
the  particular  task  at  hand. 

Definition  5.1;  A  Pendant  Trqe  Subgraph  (PTS).  T,  of  a  PMS  structure 
interconnection  graph,  G,  is  a  maximal  rooted  tree  subgraph  such  that  the  root 
vertex  of  T  is  an  articulation  vertex  of  G  and  the  simple  path,  p  .  between  any  pair 
of  vertices  vx  and  v  in  T,  is  unique  in  G.  The  root  vertex  of  a  PrS  shall  be  termed 
an  interface  vertex. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  two  trees  in  Figure  5-1  are  indeed  PTSs  and  that  their  respective 
root  vertices  are  "interface"  vertices  to  the  rest  of  the  interconnection  graph.  In  order  for  any 
component  in  a  PTS  to  be  useful  to  other  subsystems  not  in  that  PTS,  the  component 
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Flgu  re  5*1:  Examples  of  Pendant  T ree  Subgraphs 


represented  by  the  root  vertex  of  that  PTS  must  be  functional.  This  is  so  that  a  route  may  exist 
for  information  to  flow  between  the  PTS  subsystem  and  other  parts  of  the  PMS  structure.  Also 
since  the  interface  vertex  is  an  articulation  vertex  of  the  PMS  graph  the  PTS  reliability  may  be 
considered  separately  from  the  main  graph.  This  is  due  to  the  sets  of  components  in  the  PTS 
being  disjoint  from  the  rest  of  the  graph  and  the  assumption  of  independence  of  failure 
behavior.  The  functionality  of  the  PTS  when  viewed  from  the  rest  of  the  system  is  dependent 
on  whether  the  interface  vertex  is  functioning  or  not.  The  algorithm  developed  below  for 
calculating  the  reliability  of  tree  structures  depends  on  this  fact. 

Figure  5-2  shows  the  portion  of  ADVISER  which  is  discussed  in  this  chapter,  in  Section  5.1 
we  shall  introduce  and  discuss  an  algorithm  used  for  detecting  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  in 
the  graphs  of  PMS  structures.  The  algorithm  will  employ  symmetry  information  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  symmetry  detection  algorithms  of  Chapter  4.  The  following  section,  Section  5.2,  will 
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describe  TREEREL  algorithm  for  generating  the  symbolic  reliability  function  for  a  Pendant 
Tree  Subgraph  given  a  boolean  requirements  expression.  The  chapter  will  conclude  with  a 
note  on  current  known  deficiencies  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm. 

5.1  Generation  of  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  (PTS) 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  result  of  the  symmetry  detection  process  described  in 
Chapter  4  is  a  Typed  Neighbors  Class  Graph  (TNCG)  which  has  as  its  vertices  the  equivalence 
classes  resulting  from  the  ETEDS  algorithm.  These  vertices  are  labelled  with  the  type  and 
cardinality  of  the  respective  classes.  The  edge  between  any  two  vertices  is  labelled  with  the 
pair  of  connection  densities  of  the  two  classes  with  respect  to  each  other.  Theorem  4.9  in 
Chapter  4  showed  that  in  order  for  a  subgraph  of  the  NCG,  G' ,  to  have  originated  from  a  tree 
in  G(V.E).  the  connection  densities  in  the  direction  of  the  root  should  always  be  unity. 
Capitalizing  on  this  result  and  the  additional  obvious  result  that  a  pendant  or  leaf  vertex  in  the 
original  graph  G(V,E)  must  imply  a  leaf  vertex  in  the  NCG,15  an  algorithm  may  be  generated  to 
discover  the  pendant  tree  subgraphs  of  G.  We  shall  assume  that  the  PMS  interconnection 
graph  G  is  not  a  tree  graph  itself  although  it  may  have  PTSs.  Appendix  A  examines  the 
consequence  of  removing  this  restriction. 

The  algorithm  proceeds  by  first  collecting  the  set  of  pendant  vertices  in  the  NCG,  G' ,  of 
G.  These  leaves  of  G'  represent  those  vertex  classes  which  have  only  one  neighbor.  From 
this  set  of  pendant  vertices,  those  vertices  are  deleted  whose  connection  density  to  their 
single  neighbor  class  is  greater  than  one  since  they  obviously  cannot  represent  leaves  of  a 
PTS  in  G.  The  set  of  remaining  pendant  vertices  of  G\  which  we  shall  denote  V'  ,  does 
represent  the  set  of  leaves  of  the  PTSs  in  G.  We  shall  metaphorically  term  the  members  of  V' 
germinal  trees,  and  the  process  of  constructing  the  PTSs  from  them  as  growing  trees.  The 
reason  for  this  metaphor  will  become  apparent. 

Each  member  of  V'p  is  mapped  into  a  data  structure  t  as  shown  in  Figure  5*3.  The  field  tf 
will  hold  a  single  vertex  of  NCG  G' .  The  field  t  will  hold  a  set  of  vertices  taken  from  G' .  Let 
T'w  be  the  set  {t(i)},  |{T'  }| « |{V'  p)|,  where  each  tw€T’ m  corresponds  uniquely  to  a  v'  ,€V'  p. 
The  algorithm  starts  by  assigning  t®*-  v'(  and  t®*  {v').  This  initializes  the  root  t^and  the 
vertex  set  t^of  the  i01  germinal  tree,  to  the  NCG  leaf  vertex  v'(. 


t8«though  not  net  «*m  in  gonorti  sine*  the  connection  deneity  o'  that  pendant  NCG  vertex  to  its  neighbor* 
couU  be  greater  then  unity 
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K«y 

r  --  root  vertex,  ti1) 

v  --  vertex  set,  t*i; 

Figure  5-3:  Data  structure  for  germinal  trees 

The  algorithm  then  iterates  in  two  passes.  It  first  examines  each  t®  in  turn.  If  the  root  vertex 
t^of  the  im  germinal  tree  has  exactly  one  neighbor  v"  in  G'  which  is  not  already  contained  in 
the  vertex  set  tnJ  of  any  of  the  germinal  trees  and,  in  addition,  the  connection  density  of  t^with 
respect  to  v"  is  exactly  one  then  t^«-  v"  and  t®  ♦*  t^  U  v".  These  conditions  have  to  be 
imposed  since  G  is  a  non-directed  graph.  If  at  any  stage,  t^  has  several  neighbors,  its 
connection  density  to  all  of  whom  is  unity,  then  there  is  no  way  to  know  which  of  them  is  at  a 
higher  level  in  the  PTS.  Some  of  them  may  be  "brother”  vertices  at  the  same  level  of  the  PTS 
t^.  Thus,  any  one  of  them  could,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tj’*,  be  the  next  higher  root  to  be 
added.  Of  course,  those  neighbors  of  t^  in  whose  direction  the  connection  density  is  greater 
than  one  can  never  be  added  to  t(,)  and  will  most  likely  be  part  of  another  germinal  tree. 
Hence  the  growing  process  of  the  germinal  tree  t^  may  have  to  wait  through  several 
iterations  of  the  algorithm  until  all  but  one  of  those  neighbors  with  unit  connection  density  has 
been  consumed  by  other  germinal  trees  growing  upward  from  their  leaves.  Or  else,  if  the 
algorithm  terminates  before  this  happens,  then  t^is  the  de  facto  root,  or  interface  vertex,  of  a 
PTS. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  pass,  each  germinal  tree  may  have  "grown"  by  one  more  vertex 
toward  the  root  of  the  PTS  of  which  it  is  a  subtree.  The  next  pass  over  the  set  of  t®  checks  to 
see  if  there  are  any  two  germinal  trees  that  have  the  same  root  vertex.  If  so,  these  are  merged 
or  coalesced  into  one  germinal  tree  i.e.  3i,j  such  that  t®«  t®  then  t®«-  t®Ut®and  t®  is 
deleted. 
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Note  that  if,  at  any  stage  of  the  iteration,  the  root  rx  .tj'bf  any  germinal  tree  i  at  that  stage 
has  itself  for  a  neighbor  vertex,  then  no  more  vertices  can  be  added  on  to  that  germinal  tree  at 
any  further  stage  (This  is  also  in  accord  with  Theorem  4,9  in  Chapter  4).  Such  a  tree  is  then 
said  to  have  stopped  growing  and  is  no  longer  considered  in  further  passes  except  for 
merging  into  other  germinal  trees  that  have  grown  toward  the  same  root  vertex. 

When  there  is  no  further  change  during  this  iterative  process  i.e.  when  no  more  neighbor 
vertices  can  be  added  and  no  more  germinal  trees  can  be  coalesced,  the  process  terminates. 
The  resulting  trees  are  the  PTSs  of  the  NCG  G\  It  will  be  noted  that  due  to  the  symmetries 
detected  during  the  construction  of  G' ,  the  cardinality  of  the  class  represented  by  the  root 
vertex  of  any  PTS  of  G'  gives  the  number  of  physically  symmetric  PTSs  of  G  which  are 
represented  by  that  PTS  of  G' .  This  fact  has  the  obvious  consequence  that  since  symmetric 
PTSs  of  G  have  been  recognized  and  localized,  the  reliability  function  of  one  of  a  set  of 
symmetric  trees  will  have  the  same  form  as  all  the  others  in  the  set,  thus  effecting  some 
computational  savings.  This  issue  is  further  discussed  in  Chapter  6.  Algorithm  GROW  is 
described  below 


Algorithm  GROW 


Terminology : 

-  The  symbol  p'  1  win  be  used  whenever  there  is  exactly  one 

neighbor,  of  a  given  vertex  v<(  under  consideration  and  win 
stand  for  the  connection  density  of  v.,  with  respect  to  that 
one  neighbor. 

-  The  symbol  vun  win  be  used  whenever  there  is  exactly  one 

neighbor  of  a  given  vertex  un'der  consideration  and  win 
represent  that  single  neighbor  (un=>unique  neighbor). 

-  The  set  Vp  will  be  assumed  to  be  initialized  as  follows: 

Vp*{v>'j€V\d(v*.)«1,p'.«1} 

-  The  function  "MarkCompl ete"  causes  a  germinal  tree  to  be 

labelled  as  not  capable  of  further  growth  thus  removing  it 
from  consideration  during  the  further  iterations  of  the 
algorithm.  The  function  "MarkDead"  removes  a  germinal  tree 
from  further  consideration  once  it  has  been  coalesced  with 
some  other  germinal  tree.  The  functions  "MarkedAsComplete" 
and  "MarkedAsDead"  check  to  see  whether  the  germinal  tree 

given  as  their  parameter  has  been  respectively  marked  as 
complete  or  dead. 
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Procedure  GROW 
begin 

for  i  from  1  to  |Vp| 

Comment  jV  |=*>cardina1ity  of  set  V  ; 
do  t^*-  v'.,;  {v'J  od;  p 

Comment  v',€V  .  t(<)€T„ • 
i  p  pt 


changes-true; 

while  changes 
do 

BEGIN 


changes~false; 

for  i  from  1  to  I  T  .  I 

i  pt  • 

do 

if  not  MarkedAsDead( t( 1J  ) 
then 

if  not  MarkedAsComp1ete(t<i)  ) 
then 

neighbors  *■  GetNCM(  tj.1 )  ; 


if  tj.1)  €  neighbors 

then  MarkComp1ete(t^^  ) 

else 

neighbors  *■  neighbors  -  neighbors  H  t<f)  ; 
if  |  neighbors  |  =1  * 

then 

if  p'  1  =1 

then 

tj.1'  «■  vun  €  neighbors; 

Comment  single  neighbor  remaining  in  "neighbors" 


fi 

fi 

fi 

od; 


fi 


else 

fi 


J )  «.  J ^  U  v 

r  r  w  un 

MarkComplete(  t* ^  ) 
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Common!  now  merge  germinal  trees  that  have  overlapped  at  the  root; 

for  f  from  1  to  |Tpt| 
do 

if  not  MarfcedAsOead(t^1)  ) 
then 

for  j  from  i+1  to  |Tpt| 
do 

If  not  MarkedAsDead(t(^  ) 
then 

if  !</>«  t[J> 


then 


fi 


lfvHarka'dAsComp'iete(t^  ) 
then  MarkComplete(t(1*  ) 
fi; 

MarkOead(t(ji  ): 
changes*-true 


fi 

od 


fi 

od 


END 

end;  Comment  end  of  Procedure  GROW; 


5.2  Generation  of  Reliability  Functions  for  PTSs 

Previous  sections  in  this  chapter  discussed  the  process  of  recognition  of  Pendant  Tree 
Subgraphs  (PTSs)  of  a  PMS  interconnection  graph.  We  now  approach  the  question  of 
generating  reliability  functions  for  such  tree  structures.  The  methods  developed  in  this 
chapter  for  this  task  are  used  to  generate  partial  results  regarding  such  PTSs  in  the  overall 
interconnection  structure.  Such  partial  results  along  with  others  are  operated  upon  to 
produce  the  final  result  which  is  the  reliability  function  of  the  entire  PMS  structure.  The  reader 
will  recall  from  Section  2.2. 1.3  that  an  atomic  requirement  on  a  PMS  structure  is  a  clause  of 
the  form  "at  least  N  of  X",  represented  symbolically  by  ^(N.X),  where  N  is  an  integer  and  X  is  a 
distinct  type  of  component  in  the  structure.  In  the  following  we  shall  initially  indicate  how 
reliability  functions  for  PTSs  may  be  derived  for  such  atomic  requirements  and  then 
generalize  the  result  to  a  Boolean  function  on  atomic  requirements.  i.e.  compound 
requirements. 
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The  algorithm  starts  on  the  distinguished,  or  root,  vertex  of  a  PTS  of  G,  the  PMS 
interconnection  graph.'16  This  is  an  articulation  vertex  of  G(V,E)  and  is  termed  an  interface 
vertex.  The  component  represented  by  it  must  be  functional  in  order  for  other  functioning 
vertices  in  the  tree  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom  (see  Sections  2.1  and  6.6.1) 
for  system  reliability.  To  introduce  the  algorithm  we  shall  consider  a  complete  m-ary  tree  of 
infinite  extent  and  composed  of  homogeneous  vertices,  in  other  words  all  the  components 
represented  by  the  vertices  of  the  tree  are  of  exactly  the  same  component  type,  say  X.  We 
shall,  in  addition,  assume  an  atomic  requirement  of  Starting  from  the  root  vertex  of  the 

PTS  the  algorithm  recursively  descends  into  the  tree  keeping  count  of  how  many  vertices  of 
type  X  have  been  encountered  thus  far.  Since  at  least  N  components  of  type  X  are  required  to 
be  functional,  a  functional  state  of  the  tree  is  found  as  soon  as  N  such  vertices  have  been 
encountered.  There  is  then  no  need  to  descend  farther  into  the  tree  since  the  requirement 
has  been  met  and  the  states  (working  or  failed)  of  components  lower  in  the  tree  are  not  of 
consequence.  The  algorithm  then  accounts  for  this  functional  state  in  the  partial  result  thus 
far  accumulated  (we  shall  presently  describe  what  is  meant  by  accumulation  of  results)  and 
backs  up  to  try  the  next  possibility.  In  this  sense  the  procedure  is  exhaustive  but  only 
functional  states  of  the  PTS  are  examined.  The  algorithm  will  be  described  in  detail  below. 

It  is  clear  that  in  our  example  of  a  homogeneous  tree  the  descent  will  encompass  no  more 
than  N  levels  of  the  tree  including  and  starting  from  the  root  vertex.  The  following  question 
then  comes  to  mind;  If  the  homogeneous  tree  is  N  + 1  levels  deep  say,  then  what  of  the 
vertices  that  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  at  level  N  + 1?  Since  they  are  all  also  of  the  required 
type  X,  may  they  not  also  contribute  to  some  functional  state?  On  a  little  reflection  it  is 
apparent  that  the  constraint  that  excludes  such  possibilities  is  that  all  communication  must 
flow  through  the  root  vertex  r  into  the  rest  of  G(V,E).  Thus,  for  any  functioning  vertex  v  at  level 
I  to  be  part  of  a  functional  state,  all  vertices  along  the  path  of  1-1  edges  from  v  to  r  must  be 
functional.  In  our  instance,  all  of  these  vertices  are  of  the  required  type.  Hence  if  !<N  then 
each  vertex  of  the  tree  will  appear  in  one  or  more  functional  states.  However,  if  l>N  then  there 
will  be  at  least  one  vertex  whose  functioning  or  non-functioning  is  irrelevant  to  the  functioning 
of  the  tree  structure17 


1#tw.  is  in  contrast  to  the  Algorithm  GROW  which  discovers  PTSa  of  the  NCG,  G\  of  G  thereby  indicating 
symmetric  PTSs  of  G. 

17The  concept  of  mtevsncy  here  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Berlcw  end  Prose  hen  (Bartow  75a) 
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5.2.1  The  TREEREL  Algorithm 

The  TREEREL  algorithm  uses  the  notion  of  the  compositions  of  an  integer  into  some 

number  of  parts  (for  example  see  [Nijenhuis  78]). 

Definition  5.2:  A  k-composition  of  a  positive  integer  n  is  an  ordered  tuple  of  k 
integer  parts  p;>0,  i  «  1 . k,  such  that  lj  p.  ■  n. 

This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  following  definition: 

Definition  5.3:  A  k-partition  of  a  positive  integer  n  is  an  unordered  tuple  of  k 
integers  parts  p{>0,  i » l,...,k,  such  that  X;  p,  ■  n. 


Pi  P2  P3  P4 

3  0  0  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  10 
2  0  0  1 
12  0  0 
1110 
110  1 
10  2  0 
10  11 
10  0  2 
0  3  0  0 
0  2  10 
0  2  0  1 
0  12  0 
0  111 
0  10  2 
0  0  3  0 
0  0  2  1 
0  0  12 
0  0  0  3 


6-4+1+1 

6-3+2+1 

6*2+2+2 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  5-4:  (a)  All  the  4-compositions  of  the  integer  3. 
(b)  All  3-partitions  of  the  integer  6. 


At  any  depth,  within  the  tree  operated  upon  by  a  recursive  incarnation  of  the  PTREE 
procedure  of  algorithm  TREEREL,  let  n  be  the  number  of  required-type  components 
remaining  to  be  found  to  satisfy  the  atomic  requirement  on  the  tree.  Let  the  root  vertex  of  the 

subtree  currently  being  studied  be  r^.  Furthermore,  let  r^  have  m  sons  r' . r^.  The  algorithm 

first  examines  the  root  vertex  r^  for  its  component  type.  If  it  is  the  required  type  then  the 
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number  of  components  of  the  required  type  remaining  to  be  found  is  decremented  by  one. 
The  algorithm  then  proceeds  to  sequence  through  all  the  m-compositions  of  the  integer  n  (or 
n-1  if  the  vertex  r'Q  was  of  the  required  type).  For  each  such  m-composition  the  algorithm  is 

called  recursively  on  each  son  of  r'Q,  r'  i « 1 . m,  with  the  parameter  p.  as  the  number  of 

required-type  components  to  be  found  in  the  subtree  whose  root  vertex  is  r.'.  Here  p(  is  the  im 
integer  part  of  the  m-composition. 

For  each  m-composition  of  n  the  values  (canonical  reliability  polynomials)  returned  by  the 
recursive  calls  of  the  PTREE  procedure  on  each  of  the  subtrees  r  are  SMERGEd.  The 
SMERGE  procedure  (Chapter  3)  effects  a  conjunction  of  the  probabilities  represented  by  the 
reliability  functions  returned  by  the  various  recursive  tails.  After  all  the  m-compositions  of  n 
have  been  examined,  their  individual  SMERGE  results  are  then  PMERGEd  together.  The 
PMERGE  operation  (Chapter  3)  produces  a  reliability  function  which  represents  the 
disjunction  of  the  probabilities  represented  by  the  results  of  the  SMERGE  operations.  Finally, 
if  the  results  of  this  PMERGE  operation  were  non-null,  i.e.  the  subtree  rooted  on  r^  was  able  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  n,  then  the  reliability  of  r‘Q  is  SMERGEd  into  the  results  of  the 
PMERGE  operation18.  The  results  of  this  final  SMERGE  operation,  if  it  is  invoked,  are  returned 
as  the  value  of  the  current  incarnation  of  procedure  TREEREL  operating  on  r'.  Otherwise  a 
null  result  is  returned  indicating  that  no  functional  states  could  be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  for  some  subtrees  in  a  PTS  which  is  not  homogeneous  (i.e.  components 
within  it  are  of  different  types)  not  all  the  compositions  of  the  integer  requirement  over  the 
number  of  sons  of  the  root  of  the  subtree,  will  produce  fruitful  results.  In  other  words,  some 
requirements  on  a  particular  component  type  may  be  greater  than  the  number  of  components 
of  that  type  available  in  a  given  subtree.  This  implies  that  that  subtree  can  never  be  functional 
under  that  particular  requirement.  In  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  given  requirement  can 
be  met  by  a  subtree  it  is  necessary  to  know  beforehand  how  many  components  of  the 
required  type  are  available  within  it. 

Definition  5.4:  Let  r  be  the  root  of  some  subtree  t(V,E)  within  a  PTS  and  let  x 
be  the  reouired  comoonent-tvoe.  Then  the  reauired  resource  sudoIy  (RRS)  °r  of 
the  tree  t  with  respect  to  x  is  defined  as 

<rT(r,x)  *  |V' !  such  that  V'  CV,  VvEV'  type(v)  ■  x 

18Th«  a  equivalent  to  stating  mat  regardless  of  what  combinations  of  components  in  me  subtrees  r^ . rm  were 

chosen  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  the  root  vertex  r^  will  aiwsys  have  to  be  functional  tor  those  combinations  to  be 
useful 
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The  subscript  T  on  the  a  indicates  the  applicability  of  the  definition  to  rooted  tree 
subgraphs  of  the  PTS.  Such  a  tree  t  is  represented  by  its  root  r  and  thus  r  is  a 
parameter  of  ar 

The  quantity  aT(r,x)  of  each  vertex  r  in  the  PTS  is  gathered  in  an  0(N)  post- order  traversal  of 
the  PTS  prior  to  running  the  PTREE  algorithm. 


Definition  5.5:  Let  be  the  root  of  some  subtree  t  of  the  PTS  which  is  being 

operated  upon  by  a  recursive  incarnation  of  Procedure  PTREE.  Let  r.',  i  *  1 . m,  be 

the  m  immediate  successors  vertices  of  r'Q.  Let  x  be  the  required  component  type 
and  n  be  the  remnant  of  the  integer  requirement  to  be  applied  toward  the  subtrees 
of  r^  after  subtracting  one  in  case  type(r^)  *  x.  Then  an  m-composition  csfp,}  of  n 
over  the  r.'  i  =  1  X .  p. «  n,  is  said  to  be  a  feasible  composition  (or  c  is  feasible) 
iff 

eT(r'.x)  >  P;,  i  *  1 . m 

A  composition  c  is  said  to  be  infeasible  iff  it  is  not  feasible. 


During  each  recursive  call  to  the  PTREE  algorithm  on  the  root  vertex  r^  of  some  subtree  of 
the  PTS,  the  m-compositions  of  n  are  generated  as  described  above.  A  composition  is 
considered,  and  recursive  calls  to  PTREE  on  rare  initiated,  only  if  the  composition  is  feasible. 
The  procedure  NEXTFCOM,  described  below,  is  used  to  generate  the  next  feasible 
composition  at  each  step. 

A  further  refinement  of  the  algorithm  is  possible  and  was  made  in  the  following  way.  For  a 
given  subtree  rooted  on  some  rj,  and  for  a  given  required  component  type  x,  in  general, 

oT(r',x)>0,  i»l . m 

Now  if  3  j€i«1 . m,  such  that  <7T(r.',x) «  0  then  any  composition  which  has  p>0  will  be 

infeasible.  Thus,  when  generating  compositions  we  need  only  consider  those  r  such  that 
cT(r'x)>0.  In  such  a  case  the  number  of  parts  in  the  composition  will  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  r.' whose  oT(r'x)X).  In  view  of  this,  an  additional  O(N)  post- order  traversal  is  made  over  the 
PTS  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  PTREE  algorithm  to  prune  subtrees  whose  aT  is  equal  to  zero. 
Furthermore,  the  remaining  subtrees  of  each  vertex  of  the  PTS  are  ordered  in  ascending 
order  of  their  ov  This  allows  the  generation  of  the  compositions  to  be  started  directly  at  the 
first  feasible  composition  and  is  reflected  in  the  procedures  NEXTFCOM  and  PTREE  below. 


There  are,  thus,  three  stages  in  the  TREEREL  algorithm,  namely 
-  Compute  <rT  for  all  vertices  in  the  PTS  for  the  required  component  type  x. 
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-  Prune  the  subtrees  with  aT  ■  0  (in  other  words  we  effectively  reduce  m)  and 
reorder  the  remaining  subtrees  in  ascending  order  of  their  oy. 

-Call  the  PTREE  procedure  on  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS  with  the  integer 
requirement  n. 

The  value  returned  by  the  PTREE  algorithm  is  the  canonical  reliability  polynomial  (CRP)  of 
the  PTS  under  the  atomic  requirement  ^(n.x).  Shown  below  are  the  four  procedures  that 
comprise  Algorithm  TREEREL. 


Algorithm  TREEREL 


Terminology: 

-  succ(r,i)  is  a  function  which  returns  the  i,h  immediate  successor  vertex  of  r. 

-nsucc(r)  is  a  function  which  returns  the  number  of  immediate  successors  of 
vertex  r. 

-  SMERGE  and  PMERGE  are  algorithms  described  in  Chapter  3.  They  respectively 
return  the  symbolic  reliability  function  of  the  event  which  is  the  conjunction  or 
disjunction  of  the  two  events  represented  by  their  parameters. 

-  Procedure  NEXTFCOM  is  a  modified  version  of  Algorithm  NEXTCOM  in  [Nijenhuis 
78].  The  latter  generates  all  m-compositions  of  the  integer  n  in  the  order  as  shown 
in  Figure  5-4(a).  The  former  only  generates  those  m-compositicns  which  are 
feasible. 

-The  names  of  the  parameters  to  TREEREL  are  reasonably  self-explanatory: 
"ptsroot”  is  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS  for  which  the  reliability  function  is  to  be 
generated,  "reqtype"  is  the  required  resource  type  of  the  atomic  requirement, 
and  "reqment"  is  the  integer  requirement  of  the  atomic  requirement. 

Procedure  TREEREL  (ptsroot , reqtype , reqment) 

begin 
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Common!  first  declare  four  procedures  which  are  used  by  TREEREL; 

Procedure  FINDSUPPLY  (r.x) 

Comment  finds  oT  of  subtrees  of  the  given  PTS; 

begin 

integer  supply; 

If  type(r)«x  then  supp1y«*supp1y+l  fi; 
for  i  from  1  to  nsucc(r) 
do 

supp1y«-supply+FINDSUPPLY(  succ(  r .  i ) , x) 

od; 

<rT(r.x)«-supply; 
return  supply 

end;  Comment  end  of  Procedure  FINDSUPPLY; 


Procedure  PRUNEANDSORT  (r.x) 

Comment  prunes  those  subtrees  w*/;  «T*0  and  rearranges; 

begin 

for  i  from  1  to  nsucc(r) 
do 

if  oT(succ(r,i).x)»0 
then  (prune  subtree  rooted  on  succ(r.i)  \ 
fi 
od; 

( quicksort  the  remaining  successors  of  r 
into  ascending  order  of  oT) ; 
lor  j  from  1  to  nsucc(r) 
do  PRUNEANDSORT (succ(r.j).x)  od 
end;  Comment  end  of  Procedure  PRUNEANDSORT; 
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Procedure  NEXTFCOM  ( 

reference  integer  array  com[l:m], 
reference  integer  array  sigmat[l  :tn]  , 
integer  n, 
integer  m 
) 

Comment  generates  next  feasible  m-compos ition  of  n  given 
e,  vector  in  sigmat[l.-ro].  Previous  feasible  m-compos  it  ion 
of  n  resides  in  com[l:m]; 

begin 

integer  h,  t; 
label  newcomposition : 
do 

begin 

if  com[m]=n  then  return  false  f i : 

( h«-com[  i  ]  where  i  is  the  smallest  i  =  1 . m  such  that  com[i]>0) ; 

t^comfh];  com[h]«-0; 
com[l]«-0; 

com[h+l]«-com[h+l]+l 

end 

until 

newcomposition: 

begin 

for  i  from  1  to  m 
do 

if  sigmat[i]  <  com[i] 
then  leave  newcomposition  with  false 
od: 

leave  newcomposition  with  true 
end 
od 

return  true 

end;  Comment  end  of  Procedure  NEXTFCOM; 


Procedure  PTREE  (r,n,x) 

Comment  recursively  computes  symbolic  reliability  function  of 
subtree  rooted  on  r  with  requirement  of  ^(n.x); 

begin 

if  n  >  aT(r,x)  then  return  nil  fi; 
if  type(r)  *  x  then  n«-n-l  fi; 
if  n  *  0 
then 

return  Rf  Comment  symbolic  reliability  of 

component  represented  by  r; 

else 

begin  Comment  MAIN  BLOCK 

integer  tosatisfy; 

integer  array  com[l :nsucc(r)], s igmat[ 1 : nsucc( r)] ; 
reliability  function  value,  tempvelue; 
tosatisfy«-n ;  Comment  need  to  find  n  components  of  type  x 
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Comment  initialize  for  first  feasible  composition 
for  i  from  1  to  nsucc(r) 

do 

sigmat[i]<-eT(succ(r.  i)  ,x) ; 

If  sigmat[i]  <  tosatisfy 
then  com[i]*-sigmat[i] ; 

tosatisfy«-tosatisfy-sigmat[i] 
else  com[i]«-tosatisfy ; 
tosatisfy^O  fi 


value«-nil; 

Comment  for  each  feasible  composition  returned  from  NEXTFCOM 
generate  partial  result  for  each  subtree  and  accumulate; 

do 

tempva1ue*-nil; 

for  i  from  1  to  nsucc(r) 

do  tempvalue«-SMERGE(  tempvalue ,PTREE( succ(  r ,  i )  ,com[ i] , x) )  od; 
value«-PMERGE(  temp  value,  value) 
until  not  NEXTFCOM(com,s1gmat,n,nsucc(  r)) 

od; 


Comment  if  accumulated  partial  result  is  not  nil  then 
root  vertex  of  current  subtree  will  also  be  required, 
therefore,  SMERGE  in  its  reliability  function; 
if  value  «  nil 
then  return  nil 

else  return  SMERGE( value . Rf)  fi 

end  Comment  end  of  MAIN  BLOCK 


end;  Comment  end  of  procedure  PTREE; 

Comment  Declarations  for  Procedure  TREEREL  end  here; 


Comment  The  code  for  the  Procedure  TREEREL  begins  here; 

if  FINDSUPPLY(ptsroot, reqtype)  »  0  or  reqment  *  0 
then  return  nil  fi; 

PRUNEANDSORT(ptsroot, reqtype) ; 

return  PTREE(ptsroot, reqment, reqtype) 

end;  Comment  end  of  algorithm  TREEREL; 
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5.2.2  Analysis  of  Procedure  PTREE 

The  analysis  of  the  PTREE  procedure  is  intractable  for  non-homogeneous  trees  and 
incomplete19  m-ary  trees.  We  shall  use  the  infinite  homogeneous  complete  m-ary  tree  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  algorithm.  This  kind  of  tree  turns  out  to  be  a  worst  case  example 
since  it  offers  the  maximum  number  of  possible  functional  states  for  a  given  requirement. 
There  is  little  doubt  at  the  outset,  however,  that  the  algorithm  is  combinatorial  in  nature. 
Fortunately,  the  sizes  of  trees  expected  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ADVISER  program  is  small;  in 
the  order  of  20  vertices  or  so  at  most  for  extant  multiprocessor  interconnection  structures 
Moreover,  in  practice,  the  PTSs  of  a  PMS  graph  are  more  likely  to  be  non-homogeneous  and 
incomplete  m-ary  trees.  Thus  at  each  level,  many  of  the  compositions  to  be  examined  by 
Procedure  PTREE  will  turn  out  to  be  infeasible  and  therefore  will  not  even  be  returned  for 
consideration  by  Procedure  NEXTFCOM.  This  will  speed  up  the  algorithm  on  the  average.  At 
any  rate,  concerns  which  arose  early  during  the  course  of  this  work  with  regard  to  the 
complexity  of  algorithm  TREEREL  were  found  in  practice  to  be  misplaced.  The  ADVISER 
program  expends  the  largest  percentage  of  its  computation  time  in  the  PMERGE  and 
SMERGE  algorithms  during  the  execution  of  the  OVERLORD  routine  (see  Chapters  3,  6  and  7 
respectively). 

We  shall  ignore  the  fact  the  pruning  and  sorting  of  subtrees  is  done  before  PTREE  is 
invoked  since  this  will  not  happen  for  our  worst  case  example.  We  approach  the  analysis  of 
the  PTREE  procedure  by  noting  some  facts  in  regard  to  all  the  possible  m-compositions  of  an 
integer.  Specifically,  consider  the  table  of  all  possible  4-compositions  of  the  integer  3  (i.e. 
m  *  4,  n  =  3)  in  Figure  5-4(a)  and  focus  attention  on  the  first  column  of  figures  (which  contains 
the  values  of  the  part  p1  of  each  composition).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  times  the 

integer  (n-k),  k  =  0,1 . n,  n  *  3,  appears  in  the  first  of  the  four  columns  is  equal  to  the  number 

of  all  possible  (m-l)-compositions  of  the  integer  k.  This  number  is 

(n-k)  *  m-2 

(  )  (5.1) 

m-2 

Also  note  that  this  is  true  of  all  of  the  other  columns  of  Figure  5-4.  All  the  other  columns  are  in 
addition,  just  permutations  of  the  first  column.  Using  the  terminology  above,  Procedure 
PTREE  is  called  recursively  on  vertex  r'  with  the  integer  p1  as  the  requirement,  unless  p,  *  0. 
Thus,  the  number  of  times  Procedure  PTREE  is  called  on  vertex  r'  with  an  integer 
requirement  of  (n-k)  is  given  by  expression  (5.1)  above,  except  when  k  *  n.  This  is  also  true  of 
calls  of  PTREE  on  all  the  other  successor  vertices  of  rj,  i.e.  rj.rj . r^. 

19ineomoiete  trees  ere  described  in  [Knuth  75b],  Pg  kOi 
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Let  us  define  u(n)  to  be  the  work  done  by  the  PTREE  algorithm  in  traversing,  to  the 
necessary  depth,  an  infinite,  homogeneous  and  complete  m-ary  tree  with  an  initial  integer 
requirement  of  n.  We  shall  posit  the  initial  condition  to  be  «(i ) « 1 .  In  other  words,  one  unit  of 
work  is  done  by  each  recursive  call  to  PTREE.  Then  u(n)  also  represents  the  total  number  of 
recursive  calls  to  PTREE  under  these  conditions  and  we  shall  consider  this  to  be  a  measure  of 
the  time  complexity  of  the  algorithm. 


In  our  idealized  homogeneous  tree,  upon  entry  into  a  subtree  by  Procedure  PTREE,  the 
requirement  n  will  always  be  decremented  by  one  since  the  root  of  any  subtree  is  always  a 
component  of  the  required  type  (see  the  pseudo-code  for  Procedure  PTREE  above).  Hence, 
the  m-compositions  computed  are  of  the  integer  (n-1).  Thus  the  total  work  done  on  the 
subtree  rooted  on  r'  is  given  by  the  sum: 

1 .  (#  times  integer  (n-l)-j  appears  in  column  1)  *  w(n-l-j) 
except  that  occurrences  of  0  in  the  column  are  ignored.  This  sum  then  becomes: 


i  +  (m-i)-i 
(m-i)-i 


)  u(n-l-j) 


However,  there  are  m-1  more  columns  which,  except  for  having  t heir  elements  permuted,  are 
identical  to  the  first  column.  Furthermore,  we  must  add  one  to  represent  the  call  of  the 
Procedure  PTREE  on  the  root  of  the  subtree,  r'  itself.  Hence,  we  may  finally  write  the 
expression  for  u(n)  as 


w(n)  «  1  +  ml"-2  (l  +  m2 ) u(n-j-l)  (5.2) 

j  *  0  m-2 

Equation  (5.2)  is  an  nlh  order  difference  equation  in  n  (m  is  a  constant  and  completely 
characterizes  the  infinite,  homogeneous,  complete  m-ary  tree  of  our  example).  The  problem 
of  obtaining  a  closed  form  solution  for  w(n)  appears  intractable.  However,  the  first  five  terms 
of  the  series  w(n),  n  «  1,2,3,...  are  shown  in  Figure  5-5.  It  is  clear  that  w(n)  grows  as  0(mn1). 
This  is  an  interesting  result  insofar  as  it  implies  that  for  a  fixed  n  the  reliability  calculation 
procedure  TREEREL  is  roughly  polynomial  in  the  number  of  components  in  the  tree. 
However,  for  fixed  m,  the  algorithm  is  exponential  in  n,  the  requirement  integer.  It  would  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  more  complex20  requirements  should  affect  the  computation  time 


“The  complexity  of  requirements  may  be  increased  by  taking  one  of  three  actions,  namely  (>)  introduce  more 
terms  into  the  boolean  requirement  expression,  (ii)  make  each  of  the  atomic  requirements  require  closer  to  half  of  the 
available  components  of  that  required  type  in  the  structure.  Since  the  number  of  functional  possibilities  tor  each 
atomic  requirement  is  given  by  a  binomial  coefficient,  this  action  increases  the  number  of  possibilities  to  be 
considered,  and  (ill)  introduce  more  disjunctions  into  the  boolean  expression  as  opposed  to  conjunctions  Since  the 
disjunctions  are  inclusive -Ofia  the  number  of  cases  to  be  considered  can  multiply  rapidly 
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more  substantially  than  more  complex  interconnection  structures.  This  correlation  has  indeed 
been  borne  out  by  experience  i  using  ADVISER.  The  observation  seems  also  to  apply 
roughly  to  the  PMS  reliability  calculation  problem  addressed  in  this  thesis  as  a  whole 


«(1)  -  1 

u( 2)  =  1  +  m{(m  2)u(l)}  *  m+1 

m-2 

w(3)  *  1  +  m{  «(2)  +  (m-l)u(l)  }  < 

«  2m2  +  1 

w(4)  *  1  +  m{  «( 3 )  +  (m-1 )u{2 )  +  m(m-l)/2!  w(l)} 

=  7/2  m3  -  1/2  m2  +  1 

w( 5 )=  1  +  m{  w(4)  +  (m-1 ) w( 3 )  +  m(m-l)/2!  w(2)  +  (m+1 )m(m- 1 ) /3 !  w ( 1 ) } 
*  37/6  m4  -  15/6  m3  +  2/6  m2  +  1 

Figure  5-5:  First  five  terms  of  w(n) 


5.2.3  Extension  of  TREEREL  to  compound  requirements 

Previous  sections  were  concerned  with  the  generation  of  reliability  functions  for  PTSs  on 
the  basis  of  atomic  requirements.  In  this  section  we  shall  extend  those  techniques  to  the  non- 
atomic  requirements.  These  are  Boolean  functions  on  the  atomic  requirements,  as  described 
earlier  in  Chapter  2,  wherein  the  individual  atoms  may  have  different  integer  requirements  and 
required  types.  An  example  of  such  a  compound  requirement  is 

i^(5, Processor)  A  (^<(3, M. primary)  V  (^(I.M.disk)  A  4-(2,M. primary)))  (5.3) 

Such  a  Boolean  function  may  be  represented  by  its  parse  tree  (see  Figure  5-6)  The  latter, 
which  we  shall  term  the  requirements  tree,  is  a  binary  tree  wherein  the  leaf  vertices  represent 
the  atomic  requirements  and  the  non-terminal  vertices  represent  the  Boolean  operators  AND 
and  OR.  The  extension  capable  of  handling  such  a  compound  requirement  is  simple.  It 
essentially  involves  a  treewalk  of  the  requirements  tree  with  an  invocation  of  Algorithm 
TREEREL,  on  the  given  PTS,  performed  with  the  atomic  requirement  at  each  leaf  of  the 
requirements  tree.  The  extended  version  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm  is  shown  below 
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i ( 3, M. primary) 


*{1. H. disk) 

Figure  5-6:  Parsetree 


A 


of 


iK  2  ,M.  prima ry) 
requirement  expression  (5.3). 


Algorithm  EXTREEREL 

Terminology:  As  in  Algorithm  TREEREL  with  the  following  additions 

-  “rqtvertex"  is  a  vertex  of  the  requirements  tree  on  which  an  incarnation  of  the 
Procedure  EXTREEREL  has  been  invoked.  The  algorithm  begins  by  call  the  initial 
incarnation  of  EXTREEREL  on  the  root  of  the  requirements  tree. 

-  ISOP  is  a  function  which  returns  TRUE  if  its  parameter  is  an  operator  (i.e.  a  leaf) 
vertex  of  the  requirements  tree. 

-  GETOP  is  a  function  which  returns  the  operator  represented  by  the  non-terminal 
vertex,  of  the  requirements  tree,  which  is  its  parameter 

-GETREQMNT  and  GETREOTVP  are  functions  which  return,  respectively,  the 
integer  requirement  and  the  required  type  of  the  atomic  requirement  represented 
by  the  requirements  tree  vertex  which  is  passed  to  them  as  a  parameter. 

-  LEFTSON  and  RlGHTSON  are  functions  which  return  the  successor  vertices  of 
any  vertex  in  the  binary  requirements  tree. 
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Procedure  EXTREEREL  ( rqtvertex .ptsroot) 

begin 

reliability  (unction  leftr,  rightr; 


if 

IS0P( rqtvertex) 

then 

leftr  *-  EXTREEREL(  L£FTS0N( rqtvertex ) .  ptsroot); 
rightr  *■  EXTRE£REL(  RIGHTS0N(  rqtvertex) ,  ptsroot); 

if 

GET0P( rqtvertex)  *  AND 
then  return  SMERGE ( 1 ef tr ,  rightr) 
else  return  PMERGE( leftr ,  rightr) 

fi 

else 

return  TREE REL( pts root ,  GETREQTYP( rqtvertex) ,  GETREQMNT( rqtvertex) ) 


end ; 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  Algorithm  EXTREEREL  is  not  used  directly  by  the  ADVISER  program 
and  it  is  described  here  in  the  interest  of  completeness.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
OVERLORD  routine  in  the  program  deals  with  the  input  compound  requirement  and  has  the 
responsibility  for  fragmenting  it  into  its  constituent  atomic  requirements.  Then  partial  results 
for  each  of  the  partitions  of  the  graph  are  generated  for  these  atomic  requirements  and  stored 
away  in  anticipation  of  later  repeated  use.  It  is  the  OVERLORD  routine  which  carries  out  the 
combining  of  the  stored  partial  results.  Hence  it  is  only  necessary  for  that  routine  to  call 
Procedure  TREEREL  for  each  PTS  for  the  various  atomic  requirements  in  order  to 
pregenerate  the  partial  results  and  compound  requirements  never  filter  down  to  the  PTS 
package. 


5.3  Current  Deficiencies  in  Algorithm  TREEREL 

In  the  previous  section  the  algorithm  TREEREL  was  described  under  the  assumption  that 
the  root  vertex  was  always  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  the  PTS  as  viewed  from  the  rest  of 
the  PMS  graph.  Thus  if  some  required  component  was  functional  at  some  lower  level  of  the 
tree  it  was  assumed  that  all  components  on  the  path  from  that  required  component  to  the  root 
vertex  would  be  constrained  to  work.  There  are  cases  where  this  assumption  is  not 
supportable  and  in  this  section  we  examine  why. 

In  Figure  5-7  we  show  two  PTSs  in  a  hypothetical  PMS  structure.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
total  overall  requirement  in  computing  the  reliability  of  the  PMS  structure  was 
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Figure  5-7:  Example  of  TREEREL  deficiency. 


*(1,P)A*(2,M) 


(5.4) 


where  the  only  P  and  M  components  in  the  PMS  are  those  shown  in  the  figure.  We  see  that 
among  other  possible  success  states  of  the  overall  PMS  structure  there  is  one  state  in  which 
the  components  {P1,M1,Ma)  in  Figure  5-7  completely  satisfy  the  requirement  expression  (5.4) 
which  was  imposed  on  the  entire  PMS  structure.  When  it  comes  to  deciding  which 
components  are  necessary  for  these  three  components  to  communicate  we  see  that,  in  the 
absence  of  other  information,  only  K.,  is  necessary  and  the  components  {SvKs}  are  not 
necessary  for  communication.  However,  in  this  case  the  TREEREL  algorithm  will  return  the 
following  CRP  as  a  partial  result  for  the  PTS  containing  {P^M^M^: 


Rks*rs1  *Rk, 


This  is  a  pessimistic  reliability  for  this  case. 


Another  possible  success  state  of  the  PMS  in  Figure  5-7  under  the  requirements  of 
expression  (5.4)  will  be  that  in  which  {PVM3,M4}  are  functional.  In  this  case  we  note  that  the 
current  TREEREL  strategy  of  requiring  all  components  up  to  and  including  the  root  vertices 
(K,  and  K6  in  this  case)  to  be  functional  causes  the  correct  reliability  to  be  computed 
(assuming  that  the  reliabilities  of  other  necessary  components  in  the  Kernel  are  properly 
accounted  for). 
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Now  assume  that  the  requirement  is  raised  to 
<K1,P)  A  *<3.M). 

In  this  instance  all  functional  states  of  the  structure  will  necessarily  require  that  Kg.  Kg,  Sr 
and  S2  be  functional. 

The  TREEREL  algorithm  is  seen,  therefore,  to  be  deficient  currently  in  cases  of 
requirements  on  a  PMS  structure  which  may  be  completely  satisfied  by  some  subtree  of  a  PTS 
of  that  structure.  The  deficiency  will  make  itself  evident  in  such  cases  and  the  reliability 
computed  will  be  pessimistic.  The  Cm*  example  in  Chapter  7  provides  an  instance  where  the 
deficiency  had  an  effect.  Note  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  deficiency  arising  in  the  case 
that  the  overall  PMS  structure  is  itself  tree- structured  (i.e.  no  Kernel  exists).  Appendix  A 
considers  the  operation  of  Algorithm  GROW  under  such  a  circumstance.  Some  study  of  the 
problem  will  be  necessary  before  a  variant  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm  can  be  devised  which 
will  remove  this  deficiency. 

5.4  Summary 

The  concept  of  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  (PTSs)  was  introduced  in  this  chapter.  These 
subgraphs  are  frequently  found  in  PMS  structures  in  practice  and  were  a  natural  place  to  start 
an  investigation  into  the  feasibility  of  automatic  reliability  function  generation.  A  procedure 
was  described  to  recognize  symmetric  PTSs  in  a  PMS  graph.  An  algorithm  was  described  to 
compute  the  reliability  of  a  PTS  under  a  given  atomic  requirement  I'nd  a  deficiency  in  this 
algorithm  was  -ted 
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Chapter  6 

The  OVERLORD  routine  in  ADVISER 

6.1  Overview 

In  this  chapter  we  address  the  nucleus  of  the  tasks  performed  in  the  ADVISER  program 
during  the  generation  of  symbolic  reliability  functions  from  PMS  structures.  The  Overlord 
routine  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  reliability  evaluator.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
role  of  the  Overlord  routine  is  shown  in  Figure  6- 1 .  The  following  broad  outline  of  tasks,  and 
their  sequence  of  occurrence  as  depicted  in  the  figure,  provides  a  perspective  of  the  entire 
program  against  which  the  Overlord  routine  is  discussed.  Following  sections  will  elaborate  on 
these  tasks  or  refer  the  reader  to  other  chapters  where  more  complete  descriptions  are 
available.  However,  we  appeal  to  the  reader's  intuition  for  the  duration  of  this  introduction. 

In  the  first  phase  the  input  PMS  structure  is  examined  to  discover  physically  symmetric 
substructures  within  it  These  symmetries  may  then  allow  some  savings  in  computation  at  a 
later  phase  of  the  process.  Computations  are  performed  with  respect  to  one  of  a  set  of 
symmetric  substructures  so  discovered  and  then  the  results  of  the  others  in  the  set  ere  taken 
to  be  identical  in  form.  The  algorithm  SYMMDET  for  symmetry  detection  is  described  in 
Chapter  4. 

The  second  phase  in  the  process  entails  the  subdivision  of  the  interconnection  graph  of  the 
input  PMS  structure  into  subgraphs  in  the  character  of  a  divide-and-conquer  approach. 
Overall,  the  vertex  set,  V,  of  the  interconnection  graph  G(V,E)  is  divided  into  two  intersecting 
subsets,  V^^  and  The  set  V^^  represents  the  set  of  subgraphs  for  which 

specialized  techniques  are  known  for  calculating  symbolic  reliability  functions.  The  other 
vertices,  i.e.  those  in  Vunkr(0wn,  are  treated  as  a  single  subgraph,  termed  the  Kernel,  and 
simple  path-finding  techniques  are  used  for  reliability  computation  in  their  case  since  special 
techniques  are  unknown.  The  intersection  set  V^iC#  -  Vunknown  is  the  set  of 

"interface1*  vertices  between  the  two  sets  and  these  vertices  are  treated  slightly  differently 
from  other  vertices  as  their  situation  demands.  At  present  the  ADVISER  program  has  special 
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Figure  6*1 :  The  position  of  the  OVERIORO  routine  in  the  ADVISER  structure. 

Also  see  Page  18. 
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techniques  only  for  pendant  tree  graphs  and  thus  the  subgraphs  represented  by  V^^  are  all 
trees.  Furthermore,  Vjflt#r(#c#  consists  of  the  root  vertices  of  these  pendant  tree  graphs. 

In  the  third  phase  of  the  process,  the  OVERLORD  routine  operates  on  one  of  the  program 
inputs,  the  compound  requirements  on  the  PMS  structure  which  determine  its  reliability.  Its 
task  is  then  to  fragment  this  compound  requirement  into  various  subcases  depending  on  the 
possibly  several  ways  in  which  the  requirements  may  be  collectively  satisfied  by  the  sub-parts 
of  the  structure  obtained  by  the  subdivision  process  outlined  above.  It  then  accounts  for  all 
the  various  configurations  or  states  of  the  PMS  structure  which  constitute  functional  states 
with  respect  to  those  subcases.  Clearly,  enumeration  is  involved  here  but  the  enumeration  is 
over  functional  substructures ,  as  outlined  above,  rather  than  over  individual  components. 
Partial  Results ,  as  we  shall  refer  to  them  continually  throughout  this  chapter,  represent  the 
reliability  contribution  of  parts  of  the  PMS  structure  under  some  minimal  requirements  for 
functionality.  In  form  they  are  the  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  (CRPs)  described  in 
Chapter  3.  As  described  below  (and  briefly  in  Chapter  2)  several  partial  results  regarding  each 
of  the  substructures  are  required  repeatedly  during  the  enumeration  process.  The 
OVERLORD  routine  anticipates  this.  It  evaluates  for  each  substructure  all  the  partial  results 
that  may  ever  be  required  in  the  process  thereafter  and  stores  them  away  in  special  hash 
tables  for  quick  access.  The  evaluation  of  partial  results  for  a  given  kind  of  substructure  is 
done  by  algorithm^)  which  have  built-in  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  structure.  The  low-level 
package  which  merges  the  partial  results  is  called  repeatedly  during  this  phase. 

In  the  next  phase,  the  OVERLORD  routine  uses  only  the  compound  requirement  and  its 
fragments  and  the  stored  partial  results.  It  goes  through  an  enumeration  of  possibilities  in 
which  the  substructures  collectively  satisfy  the  requirements.  During  this  process  the  partial 
results  retrieved  from  the  hash  tables  are  merged  in  one  of  two  possible  ways  (conjunctive  or 
disjunctive)  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  requirements.  This  is  done  by  calls  to  the  low- 
level  reliability  function  term  list  package  which  operates  on  CRPs  (Chapter  3).  At  the  end  of 
this  phase  of  repeated  mergings  the  reliability  function  for  the  PMS  structure  emerges.  For 
each  of  the  possibilities  considered  by  the  OVERLORD  routine  some  subset  of  the  previously 
generated  partial  results  are  used.  The  generation  of  possibilities  is  controlled  by  the  main, 
and  tacit,  constraint  in  the  form  of  the  Communication  Axiom  outlined  in  Chapter  2.  Further 
pruning  of  possibilities  is  done  on  the  basis  of  side  constraints  provided  by  the  user  of 
ADVISER  as  input  along  with  the  requirements.  The  nature  of  these  side  constraints  is  defined 
by  the  need  to  include,  in  a  general  though  simplified  fashion,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
semantics  typically  associated  with  components  in  PMS  structures. 
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The  system  reliability  function  as  generated  up  to  this  point  is  the  most  general  one  in 
which  the  identity  of  each  individual  component  in  the  system  is  maintained.  In  other  words, 
assume  two  identical  components  c  and  c  ,  having  identical  reliability  functions  R  and  R 

n  y  x  y 

respectively,  (R  (t)  *  R  (t)  »  R(t)),  have  their  reliabilities  juxtaposed  as  factors  in  some  term 
*  y 

of  the  reliability  function.  Then  the  product  will  appear  as  R  R  rather  than  R2.  The  final 

*  y 

phase,  therefore,  carries  out  the  task  of  simplifying  the  general  reliability  function  on  the  basis 
of  the  component  types  which  identify  each  component  in  the  structure  as  belonging  to  some 
generic  population  of  components.  It  is  well  to  note  at  this  stage  that  the  "simplification" 
referred  to  here  is  limited  in  nature.  It  consists  of  two  types  of  operations,  namely 

1. the  replacing  of  the  product  of  the  symbolic  reliabilities  of  components  of  like 

type  by  the  appropriate  power  of  the  symbolic  reliability  of  that  generic  type  of 

component,  e.g.  replacing  R  R  by  R2  in  the  example  above,  and 

*  y 

2.  the  algebraic  adding  of  any  like  terms  resulting  from  operations  of  the  type  in  Item 
1  above,  e.g.  the  set  of  terms 

-OT^R^  +  R^R^R^R,* 

is  replaced  by  -3R.,R2R42. 

Thus,  for  instance,  factoring  of  the  final  polynomial  is  not  attempted.  The  techniques  for 
this  and  other  more  sophisticated  operations  were  not  considered  to  be  the  domain  of  this 
thesis  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  [Macsyma  77]  for  more  information  on  such  techniques. 

In  following  sections  we  shall  consider  in  turn  each  of  the  tasks  of  the  Overlord  routine 
which  were  outlined  in  this  overview.  We  shall  use  the  PMS  interconnection  graph  of  a 
Pluribus  multiprocessor  (Pigure  6-2)  as  a  running  example  at  appropriate  points  in  the 
chapter. 


6.2  Detection  of  physical  symmetries  in  PMS  structures 

The  first  task  to  be  performed  by  ADVISER  is  the  detection  of  physically  symmetric 
substructures  within  the  given  PMS  structure.  By  the  physical  symmetry  of  two  substructures 
we  imply  here  not  only  isomorphism  of  interconnection  graphs  of  those  substructures  but  also 
that  each  pair  of  corresponding  components  in  the  substructures  are  functionally  and 
statistically  identical.  We  refer  to  all  components  coming  from  the  same  population  as  being 
of  the  same  tvoe.  and  thus  identical  in  every  aspect  in  which  we  are  concerned  during  the 
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Figure  6-2:  PMS  structure  used  as  a  running  example 

reliability  calculation  process.21  Hence  two  components  of  the  same  type  are  understood  as 
having  identical  reliability  functions  and  otherwise  being  identical.  We  may  then  view  the  PMS 
interconnection  graph  as  having  labelled  vertices.  The  label  for  each  vertex  is  the  type  of  the 
component  which  it  represents. 

Gaschnig  [Gaschnig  77]  explored  the  use  of  the  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation 
(NCER)  as  a  basis  for  determining  graph  isomorphism.  His  results  were  directed  toward 
graphs  with  homogeneous  (i.e.  unlabelled)  vertices  and  were  used  in  the  study  of  graphs 
representing  problems  in  the  Artificial  Intelligence  domain.  The  Algorithm  EDS  (Equal- 
Degree-then-Split),  proposed  by  Gaschnig,  partitions  the  vertex  set  of  a  graph  of 
homogeneous  vertices  into  equivalence  classes  such  that  two  vertices  are  equivalent  iff  (1) 
they  have  the  same  degree  and  (2)  multisets  consisting  of  class  names  of  their  neighbor 
vertices  are  identical.  He  introduces  the  notion  of  the  Neighbors  Class  Graph  (NCG)  whose 


^One  anal  operational  exception  a  made  in  (ha  present  implementation  The  a  daecrtbed  In  Section  69  vv 
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vertices  have  a  one-to-one  correspondence  witn  the  equivalence  classes  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  NCER. 


<ms}[83 
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connection  densities  p  and  q;  each  X  is 
connected  to  p  Y’s  and  each  Y  is  connected 
to  q  X ' s ;  np  «  mq 

Figure  6-3:  Typed  Neighbors  Class  Graph  of  the  PMS  structure  in  Figure  6-2 


In  Chapter  4  we  extended  the  concept  of  NCER  by  introducing  labelling  of  each  vertex  of 
the  PMS  graph  with  the  type-name  of  the  component  represented  by  that  vertex.  We  then 
defined  the  Typed  Neighbor  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (TNCER)  and  introduced  the  ETEDS 
(Equal-Type-Equal-Oegree-then-Split)  algorithm.  The  latter  places  two  vertices  of  the  PMS 
graph  into  the  same  equivalence  class  iff  (1)  their  labels  are  the  same,  i.e.  they  represent 
components  of  the  same  type,  (2)  they  are  of  the  same  degree  and  (3)  the  multisets  consisting 
of  the  class  names  of  their  neighbor  vertices  are  identical.  We  then  defined  a  Typed 
Neighbors  Class  Graph  (TNCG)  analogous  to  the  NCG  of  Gaschnig.  The  inclusion  of  the 
additional  constraint  of  equality  of  component-types  as  one  of  the  bases  for  deciding  vertex 
equivalence  allows  the  detection  of  physically  symmetric  subgraphs  of  the  PMS  graph.  Figure 
6-3  shows  the  TNCG  for  our  running  example  of  Figure  6-2. 
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The  application  of  the  ETEDS  algorithm  to  the  PMS  interconnection  graph,  G(V,E), 
produces  the  TNCG,  G' ,  of  G.  Intuitively,  one  may  view  G'  as  the  result  of  "folding"  physically 
symmetric  subgraphs  of  G  on  top  of  one  another.  Thus  discovering  a  subgraph,  S',  of  some 
special  nature,  e.g.  a  tree,  in  the  TNCG  is  tantamount  to  discovering  all  physically  symmetric 
subgraphs  of  G  that  were  "folded "  to  provide  S'.  Subsequently,  if  special  techniques  or 
closed  form  solutions  are  known  for  the  reliability  calculation  of  those  kinds  of  subgraphs, 
results  may  be  calculated  .0 r  only  one  member  of  the  symmetric  set  and  then  extended  to  the 
others  in  the  set.  For  instance,  k-cliques22  of  G  can  be  deduced  from  vertices  in  G'  which 
have  seif  loops  such  that  the  connection  densities  in  both  directions  on  the  self  loop  are  equal 
to  k,  the  cardinality  of  the  class  represented  by  that  vertex  of  G'  (See  page  87  in  Chapter  4).  It 
is  rare  to  find  k-cliques  in  practical  PMS  structures  but  tree  subgraphs  of  a  special  nature  are 
very  often  encountered  and  are  thus  worthy  of  study  for  generation  of  specific  techniques. 
The  special  kinds  of  tree  subgraphs  of  G,  referred  to  here,  are  what  we  term  Pendant  Tree 
Subgraphs  (PTSs).  These  are  tree  subgraphs  of  G  such  that  the  one  simple  path  between  any 
one  pair  of  vertices  in  each  PTS  is  the  only  such  path  in  G  between  them.  And,  in  addition,  the 
PTS  is  separable  from  G  at  its  root  vertex  which,  therefore,  is  an  articulation  vertex  cl  G.  This 
is  the  only  kind  of  subgraph  for  which  ADVISER  currently  embodies  any  special  techniques. 
However,  the  structure  of  the  program  does  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of  special-techniques 
for  other  varieties  of  subgraphs  if  and  when  they  are  developed. 


6.3  Segmenting  the  PMS  graph;  PTSs  and  the  Kernel 

Having  generated  the  TNCG  G'  of  G.  the  ADVISER  program  goes  on  to  segment  G'  into  its 
PTSs  and  Kernel.  For  each  of  the  subgraphs  of  G'  (and,  by  implication,  of  G)  generated  by 
this  segmentation,  symbolic  reliability  functions  will  be  computed  using  fragments  of  the 
overall  compound  requirement  on  G.  These  constitute  partial  results  which  are  then  merged 
appropriately  to  generate  the  desired  symbolic  reliability  function  for  G.  The  motivation  for 
this  approach  is  the  anticipated  savings  in  computation  time  due  to  the  divide-and-conquer 
paradigm.  The  segmenting  process  is  seen  as  the  detection  of  various  special  types  of  disjoint 
subgraphs  of  G  for  which  there  are  special  techniques  known  which  will  generate  their 
symbolic  reliability  function.  Some  vertices  of  G  wilt  remain  which  are  not  part  of  any  of  these 
special  subgraphs.  These  are  then  treated  by  simple  path-finding  methods,  to  be  described 
later  in  this  chapter,  which  will  generate  the  reliability  function  of  the  subgraphs  of  G  which 


22 

A  r-ciiqu*  •  a  complete  graph  on  k  nodes,  tn  this  instance  we  are  interested  in  k-cliques  which  are  subgraphs 

of  G. 
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they  collectively  represent.  This  subgraph  of  "remaining"  vertices  is  termed  the  Kernel.  As 
rioted  in  the  previous  section,  at  this  time  the  special  techniques  referred  to  above  are  known 
only  for  the  class  of  PMS  interconnection  graphs  or  subgraphs  which  are  Pendant  Tree 
Subgraphs. 

The  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  of  G  are  generated  by  Algorithm  GROW  which  was  described 
in  Chapter  5.  This  generation  process  incrementally  adds  neighbor  vertices  to  each  set  of 
vertices  of  G'  which  represent  a  subtree  of  some  PTS  eventually  to  be  generated. 
Overlapping  trees  at  any  stage  are  then  merged  into  bne  and  the  common  vertex  which 
caused  the  overlap  becomes  part  of  the  root  vertex  of  the  larger  tree.  The  termination  of  the 
growing  process  is  governed  by  constraints  which  determine  whether  these  tree  subgraphs  of 
G'  represent  PTSs  of  G.  After  termination  of  the  algorithm,  each  of  the  trees  thus  iar  grown  in 
G'  may  represent  a  ggj  of  symmetric  PTSs  of  G.  Furthermore,  the  cardinality  of  this  set  of 
symmetric  trees  will  be  the  cardinality  of  the  equivalence  class  which  is  represented  by  the 
root  vertex  of  the  tree  in  G' . 

The  discovery  of  the  symmetric  PTSs  of  G  establishes  a  basis  for  the  subdivision  of  G  into 
PTSs  and  the  Kernel.  This  subdivision  or  segmenting  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Figure  6-4 
for  our  example  PMS  interconnection  graph. 

At  this  stage  of  the  computation  the  ADVISER  program  builds  a  very  important  table,  the 
Segments  Table,  which  is  the  repository  of  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  segments 
of  G.  For  the  purposes  of  this  table  it  is  sufficient  to  store  information  regarding  all  of  the 
segments  except  for  the  Kernel.  Information  about  the  latter  can  be  deduced  from  the  former. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  find  out  what  vertices  in  the  vertex  set  V  of  G  fall  into  the  Kernel,  it  is 
sufficient  to  subtract  from  V  the  union  of  the  vertex  sets  of  all  the  other  segments.  Henceforth 
we  shall  use  the  term  "segment"  to  refer  generically  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  graph  G.  Those 
segments  for  which  special  techniques  are  known  will  be  termed  "known-segments"  and  the 
remaining  vertices  and  arcs  of  G  will  be  collectively  termed  the  "Kernel". 

In  the  current  version  of  the  program,  all  the  known-segments  are  tree  graphs  since  special 
techniques  have  been  developed  only  for  these.  Each  known-segment  as  it  is  generated  is 
assigned  a  unique  integer  in  the  sequence  starting  from  zero.  Then  information  regarding  the 
known-segment  is  stored  at  the  location  in  the  Segments  Table  indexed  by  this  integer.  The 
following  major  items  (in  addition  to  bookkeeping  information)  comprise  that  information: 

-  The  vertex  set  of  the  known-segment 


23 


Interface  Vertices 


Interface  Vertices 


{Ms)[a] 


PTS 

(Segment  #1) 


KERNEL 
(Segment  #0) 


PTS 

(Segment  02) 


Key 

PTS  Pendant  Tree  Subgraph 

Segment  #n  Arbitrary  assigned  indices  into  Segments  Table 

Figure  6-4:  Segmentation  of  PMS  structure  of  Figure  6-2 
into  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  and  the  Kernel 


-The  set  of  indices  of  the  equivalence  (symmetry)  classes,  induced  by  the 
symmetry  detection  algorithm  of  Chapter  4,  such  that  the  union  of  the  classes 
indexed  by  this  set  is  the  vertex  set  of  the  known-segment  in  G. 

-  The  index  of  the  symmetry  class  of  vertices  in  this  known-segment  which  are  the 
interface  vertices  at  which  the  known-segment  is  connected  to  the  Kernel.  In 
general  this  should  be  a  set  of  symmetry  class  indices.  However,  since  known- 
segments  currently  are  tree  structures  only,  each  interface  vertex  symmetry  class 
wilt  have  only  one  member,  the  root  of  the  tree. 

The  Segments  Table  along  with  the  data  structures  which  store  the  original  graph  G  and  the 
equivalence  classes  on  G  In  the  form  of  the  TNCG  G\  completely  characterize  the  work  done 
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by  the  program  upto  this  phase.  In  addition,  each  known -segment,  and  information  about  it,  is 
accessible  by  means  of  a  unique  index  into  the  Segments  Table  and,  therefore,  is  completely 
characterized  by  that  index.  This  complete  and  unique  cnaracterization  of  a  known-segment 
by  Us  Segments  Table  index  becomes  very  important  in  later  phases  (see  Section  6.5. 7. 1) 


6.4  Requirements  on  the  PMS  structure 

In  this  section  we  shall  discuss  how  the  Disjunctive,  Conjunctive  and  Atomic  requirements 
(see  Chapter  2)  are  employed  by  ADVISER  in  producing  the  system  reliability  function.  The 
material  in  this  section  is  complementary  to  a  similar  discussion  in  Chapter  2.  It  is  also 
prefatory  in  nature  to  the  subsequent  sections  in  this  chapter.  These  latter  sections  deal  with 
the  generation  and  combining  of  partial  results  on  the  way  to  achieving  the  final  goal  of  a 
symbolic  reliability  function  for  the  PMS  structure  The  paradigm  of  fragmenting  and 
distributing  these  requirements  into  simple  cases  over  the  various  segments  of  the 
interconnection  graph  G  is  illustrated  below  This  process  effects  the  enumeration  of  the 
gross  cases  of  system  functionality  while  lower  levels  of  detail  are  subsumed  within  the 
operation  of  the  special-technique  algorithms.  These  algorithms  provide  the  partial  results  by 
operating  on  the  known -segments  of  G  for  the  very  simple  cases  of  requirements  generated 
by  the  fragmenting  of  the  overall  requirements.  The  partial  results  are  then  recombined  to 
produced  the  desired  final  result.  This  paradigm  is  used  throughout  the  Overlord  process  and 
is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  known-segments  so  long  as  special-technique  functions 
exist  for  those  segments  and  are  callable  by  Overlord. 

A  typical  conjunctive  requirement  on  our  example  PMS  structure  of  Figure  6-2  could  read 

iK11Ms)A*(11P)A*(1,Ml) 

Likewise,  a  typical  disjunctive  requirement  might  read. 

V'(I.P)  A  (*(1.Ml)  A  *(2.Ms)  V  *(2,Ml)  A  +(1.Ms)) 

Each  of  these  requirement  expressions  states  the  conditions  under  which  the  system  in  the 
example  is  considered  functional  for  some  task.  Note  that  these  requirement  expressions  are 
abbreviated  statements  of  those  conditions.  In  other  words,  not  all  components,  which  need 
to  function  in  order  to  insure  system  success,  are  referred  to  in  these  expressions.  One  such 
unmentioned  component  is  an  Sp  in  Figure  6-2  which  needs  to  function  if  its  P  needs  to  store 
information  into  its  M  .  Thus  a  distinction  arises  between  Critical  Components  (such  as  Ml 
and  P  by  virtue  of  being  referenced  in  the  requirements  above)  and  Auxiliary  Components 
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'such  as  Sp).  The  ADVISER  program  assumes  that  all  component  types  referred  to  in  the 
atoms  of  the  input  compound  requirement  are  critical  component  types. 


6.4.1  Atomic  Requirements 


Let  us  first  consider  an  atomic  requirement  «KN,t),  NX),  and  observe  how  it  may  be  satisfied 
by  a  PMS  interconnection  structure  G  to  provide  functional  system  states.  Assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  PMS  structure  under  analysis  has  been  segmented  into  m  distinct 
segments.  Furthermore,  assume  that  in  each  of  these  m  segments  of  G  there  are  present 
a>N  components  of  type  t.  Figure  6-5  shows  the  various  ways  in  which  the  required  N 
components  of  type  t  may  be  chosen  from  the  m  partitions  in  order  to  satisfy  the  atomic 
requirement.  This  procedure  is  analogous  to  assigning  N  balls  to  m  distinct  ordered  urns  so 
that  any  urn  contains  zero  or  more  balls  when  each  urn  has  the  capacity  to  hold  at  least  N 
balls.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  assign  all  N  balls  to  a  single  urn.  There  are 


N*  m-1 

(  ) 

N 

ways  of  doing  this23  and  these  are  shown  in  Figure  6-5.  Each  m-dimensional  vector  PN  « 
(PVP2 . Pm)  such  that 


,  pj  *  N  p.>0,  integral 


is  called  an 


(6.1) 


We  next  consider  the  possibility,  which  is  indeed  most  probable,  that  some  of  the  m 
segments  may  contain  less  than  N  components  of  type  t  and  some  segments  may  contain 
none  at  all  of  type  t.  The  effect  of  this  restriction  is  to  place  upper  bounds  on  the  value  of 
integers  in  particular  columns  of  Figure  6-5.  Then  each  m-composition  of  N  which  does  not 
meet  these  upper  bounds  is  removed  from  further  consideration  since  there  can  never  be  a 
functional  system  state  which  is  composed  of  that  particular  distribution  of  components  of 
type  t  amongst  the  m  segments. 

Definition  6.1:  Assume  that  the  segmenting  process  of  earlier  sections  leaves 
the  PMS  interconnection  graph  divided  into  m>i  distinct  segments.  A  Capacity 
Vector  of  G  with  respect  to  some  component  type  t  is  defined  as 


X 

t 


^C1t'C2l . Cmt) 


23 

•M  Nijenhui*  tnd  Wit!  [Nijenhuis  78]  for  •  lucid  txpitnation  of  this  rwutt. 
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Figure  6*5:  Choosing  N  components  from  m  segments;  m-compositions  of  the  integer  N. 
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where  segment  i  of  G  contains  crt  components  of  type  t  and  cH  is  the  Capacity  of 
segment  i  with  respect  to  component  type  t. 


Type 

Type 

Segment  Number 

Number 

Name 
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Note:  Interface  vertices  (e.g.  Sp,SM)  are  counted  in  the  PTS  segments  for  satisfying 
requirements  but  are  used  in  the  Kernel  for  generating  path  reliabilities  (see  Section  6.7.2). 

Figure  6-6:  Capacity  vectors  for  the  PMS  of  Figure  6-2  when 
segmented  as  in  Figure  6-4. 


Figure  6-6  shows  the  capacity  vectors  for  the  example  PMS  structure  of  Figure  6-2.  On  the 
basis  of  the  upper  bounds,  or  capacity,  of  the  segments  we  may  divide  the  (NN*  nv1)  possible  m- 
compositions  of  N  into  two  groups,  namely  Feasible  Compositions  and  Infeasible 
Compositions . 

Definition  6.2:  An  m-composition  PN  of  the  integer  requirement  N  of  an  atomic 
requirement  ^(N,t)  over  the  m  segments  of  G  is  said  to  be  feasible  iff24 


An  m-composition  PN  under  the  above  conditions  is  said  to  be  infeasible  iff  PN  is 
not  feasible. 


A»(a14j,...4m)  and  B«(b1,b2„..Am)  are  two  m-dimensional  rector*  than  wt  shall  say  that  A£B  in 
Vi»  i . m,a,£!a. 
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Reverting  to  our  urn  mode!  we  find  this  above  situation  analogous  to  one  in  which  the  i^1  of 
the  m  urns  has  a  maximum  capacity  0<c  <N.  Then  some  of  the  ways  of  distributing  N  balls 
among  the  urns  as  depicted  in  Figure  6-5  are  impossible.  These  impossible  distributions  -J 
balls  in  urns  correspond  to  infeasible  compositions.  The  possible  distributions  correspond  to 
feasible  compositions. 

For  each  feasible  composition,  pN*(P1.P2 . Pm).  the  requirement  ^'(P,.t)  is  applied  to 

segment  i  and  a  partial  result  is  generated  for  that  segment  under  that  requirement.  We  shall 
term  ’  (p;.t)  a  Fragment  Requirement  of  >HN,t).  Whatever  special  techniques  are  applicable 
to  the  segment  are  applied  at  this  point.  For  instance,  Algorithm  TREEREL  is  applied  to 
segments  which  are  PTSs.  Of  course,  if  p(  =  0  then  segment  i  will  not  participate  in  the 
satisfaction  of  this  particular  P  .  The  partial  results  for  the  individual  segments  under  the 

'  (pf.t)  are  then  SMERGEd26  to  generate  a  partial  result  for  this  particular  feasible  PN. 

The  process  is  repeated,  and  a  partial  result  generated,  for  each  feasible  m-composition  of 
N  in  4<(N,t).  Now,  any  one  of  the  feasible  compositions  applied  to  the  m  segments  of  G  satisfy 
the  atomic  requirement  ^(N,t).  Therefore,  finally,  the  partial  results  for  all  the  feasible  m- 
compositions  are  PMERGEd.26  The  result  of  this  process  is  then  a  symbolic  reliability  function 
(in  internal  term-list  form)  for  G  under  the  atomic  requirement  ^(N.t). 

6.4.2  Compound  Requirements 
6. 4. 2.1  Conjunctive  Requirements 

We  now  broaden  our  scope  to  include  compound  requirements.  To  begin  we  shall  consider 
conjunctive  requirements  and  later  extend  the  conclusions  to  disjunctive  requirements.  The 
former  consist  of  atoms  operated  on  solely  by  the  conjunction  operator  AND.  They  imply  that 
for  system  success  all  the  individual  atomic  requirements  must  be  satisfied  in  conjunction  by 
G.  We  shall  represent  a  conjunctive  requirement  as 

K 

A  iMN.t) 

i.i  111 


2* 

The  9MEPOC  algorithm  «  described  m  Chapter  3  and  1  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  computing  the 
probability  or  a  con» unction  o r  evens  it  mi*  natance  an  me  *  tp  .t)  must  be  satisfied  m  conjunction  by  the 
aegment*  o « G  .n  order  'or  3  to  aati#>  *<n  n 

®Tne  PMCBQC  algorithm  e  Jeecnoed  it  Chapter  3  may  Be  eharactanzad  »  forming  the  probability  of  a 
d«a*u notion  o*  eventa 
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where  the  are  atomic  requirements  of  the  type  "at  least  NT  of  component  type  t."  Each 

atom  ifjfNj.tj),  j » 1 . K>0,  in  the  conjunctive  requirement  is  considered  to  refer  to  a  jitterent 

critical  component  type  t.27 

Again,  returning  to  our  bail  and  um  analogy  we  now  have  the  same  m  urns  'parti  of  G) 
but  K  sets  of  colored  balls  with  balls  in  set  j  being  of  color  t.  Again  we  inrt-a  >y  assy  e  that 
each  urn  has  an  unlimited  capacity  for  balls.  We  see  that  the  different  ways  of  assigning 
N1  N2+ ...  +  balls  to  m  urns  so  that  each  urn  has  zero  or  more  balls  of  each  color  is 

K  N.*m-1 

n  (  »  ) 

i-i  Ni 

This  is  the  total  number  of  ways  of  minimally  satisfying  the  conjunctive  requirement  in  G.  It 
assumes,  of  course,  that  each  segment  of  G  is  individually  capable  of  minimally  satisfying 
each  of  the  atomic  requirements  of  the  conjunctive  requirement.  Again,  we  note  that,  in 
general,  this  last  staterront  will  not  be  true  and  that  for  each  atomic  requirement,  ^(N.,t.), 
there  will  be  feasible  and  ini«asiuie  rr.  compositions  of  N.. 

The  paradigm  used  by  the  ADVISER  program  in  the  case  of  conjunctive  requirements  is  to 
first  compute  the  capacity  vectors  for  G  with  respect  to  all  the  critical  component  types  (i.e. 

the  component  types  t1 . tK  referred  to  in  the  conjunctive  requirement).  Then,  all  the  feasible 

m-compositions  of  each  N.  in  ^(N-.tp,  j  ■  1  ,...,K,  are  generated  sequentially.  However,  the  next 
feasible  m-composition  of  any  N.  is  generated  only  after  cycling  through  all  possible  feasible 
m-compositions  of  N^r  Thus,  all  possible  combinations  of  all  feasible  m-compositions  of 
each  of  the  N(  are  produced  in  sequence.  For  each  such  combination,  a  partial  result  is 
computed  in  the  manner  of  Section  6.4.1  for  each  m-composition  within  that  combination. 
These  partial  results  are  then  SMERGEd  to  provide  a  partial  result  representing  that 
combination  of  m-compositions.  The  SMERGEing  is  indicated  due  to  the  conjunctive  nature 
of  the  requirement.  The  process  of  SMERGEing  ail  the  partial  results  for  the  atomic 
requirements  in  a  combination  of  m-compositions  is  carried  out  for  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  feasible  m-compositions.  Finally,  since  any  one  of  the  combinations 
represents  a  possible  way  of  satisfying  the  conjunctive  requirement,  the  partial  results  for 
combinations  are  then  PMERGEd.  What  results  from  this  final  PMERGE  operation  is  the 
reliability  function  for  G  under  the  conjunctive  requirement 


57 

If  this  •  not  true.  i.e.  for  lomt  i  and  j  t(  ■  t,,  thon  duo  to  the  concopt  of  conjunction  may.  without  affecting  the 
outcome,  discard  4>i  and  retain  If  N.>N.  and  vice  reree 
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ak  HN  t  ) 

i*  1  * 

Figure  6-7  shows  the  sequence  in  which  combinations  of  feasible  m-compositions  are 
generated  for  an  example  case  where  G  is  subdivided  into  m  *  3  segments  and  there  are  K  =  3 
atoms  in  the  conjunctive  requirement.  Each  group  of  three  columns  shows  the  sequence  of 
m-compositions  for  one  of  the  atomic  requirements.  Each  column,  in  each  group  of  three, 
represents  one  of  the  three  segments  of  G.  At  the  head  of  the  im  group  of  three  columns  is  the 

r 

capacity  vector  for  G  with  respect  to  the  critical  component  type  t,  j  *  1 .2,3.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  tj  (third  group  of  columns),  segment  tt  1  contains  three  components 
of  type  t,.  Likewise,  segments  it  2  and  #3  contain  one  and  two  components  of  type  ^ 

w 

respectively.  In  the  case  of  critical  component  type  t2,  segment  it  2  contains  no  components 
of  this  type  and  thus  no  feasible  3-composition  of  N2  *  1  will  have  an  integer  greater  than  zero 
in  this  column.  The  partial  result  for  a  combination  in  some  row  of  the  figure  is  obtained  by  the 
SMERGE  operation  on  the  partial  results  obtained  by  applying  the  atomic  requirements  within 
that  row  to  the  appropriate  segment  (see  Figure  6-7  for  the  case  of  row  7).  The  final  result  is 
obtained  by  the  PMERGE  function  on  the  partial  results  for  the  combinations. 

6. 4. 2. 2  Disjunctive  Requirements 

The  sequential  generation  of  combinations  of  feasible  m-compositions  as  depicted  in 
Figure  6-7  is  inadequate  in  the  case  of  disjunctive  requirements.  This  is  because  not  all  of  the 
atomic  requirements  of  a  disjunctive  requirement  may  need  to  be  satisfied  simultaneously. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  disjunctive  requirement: 

-  +n0V,)  A  *2(N2,t2)  V  *3(N3,t3) 

Here,  for  G  to  satisfy  4,d,  there  are  three  possible  cases,  namely 

1 .  satisfy  and  simultaneously  but  not  +3, 

2.  satisfy  +3  alone,  and 

3.  satisfy  4'r'P2  and  simultaneously 

However,  the  process  of  Figure  6-7  admits  of  the  third  case  alone,  thereby  missing  valid 
possibilities.  The  tack  taken  to  solving  this  problem  in  ADVISER  is  to  convert  every  disjunctive 
requirement  received  as  input  into  a  "sum-of-products"  canonical  form.  In  other  words  a 
conversion  is  made  to  a  disjunctive  normal  form.  Then  for  each  of  the  purely  conjunctive 
requirements  in  this  canonical  form,  the  process  of  section  6. 4. 2.1  is  followed  to  generate  a 
partial  result  for  the  conjunctive  reouirement.  Finally,  the  partial  results  for  the  conjunctive 
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Vectors 


LEGEND: 


Each  ^.(Nj.tj)  is  fragmented  into  ♦'(Nj14j1).  ♦'(Njj.tj).  and  '(''(N^.tjg).  '"here  ♦  N ^  «  N.  and  Njv  N^, 

are  the  values  in  each  row  of  the  1th  3-coiumn  group  in  the  table  above. 

Let  r(g,6,c)  be  the  Partial  Result  CRP  for  segment  a  under  the  atomic  requirement  +(6,c),  obtained  by  algorithms 
such  aa  TREEREL.  Then,  tor  example.  R7  above  is  given  by 

Ry  «  r(3.2.t})  9  rtl.lt gl  9  rtl.l.t J 

and 

*P1NAL  *  Ri®B2®R3®  -®R12 

R^ftL  is  the  CRP  under  the  conjunctive  requirement  ^(2,^)  A  f  j(l,tj)  A  igO.tj) 

Figure  6*7:  Derivation  of  partial  and  final  results  for  a  conjunctive  requirement 
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requirements  within  the  canonical  form  are  operated  upon  by  PMERGE  to  obtain  the  final 
result  for  the  original  disjunctive  requirement. 

Hence,  for  example,  the  following  disjunctive  requirement 
(*,  V  *2)  A  (*3  V  +4) 
is  converted  to  the  canonical  form 

W,  A  *3)  V  A  *4)  V  (*2  A  *3)  V  (i2  A 

which  is  a  pure  disjunction  of  conjunctions.  Then  the  individual  conjunctive  requirements, 
e  g.  (41  A>f4)  are  handled  as  described  in  Section  6. 4. 2.1 . 

6.4.3  Efficiencies  in  the  handling  of  requirements 

To  conclude  the  discussion  on  requirements  we  shall  consider  two  types  of  efficiencies 
introduced  in  the  design  of  the  ADVISER  program  in  the  handling  of  requirements.  They  have 
to  do,  respectively,  with  the  a  priori  generation  and  storage  of  partial  results  for  repeated  later 
use  and  the  deferment  of  the  combining  of  these  partial  results  to  a  final  phase  of  the  program 
where  some  savings  in  computation  are  possible. 

There  is  a  third  type  of  efficiency  introduced  into  ADVISER  which  only  tangentially 
impinges  on  the  issue  of  requirements.  It  has  more  to  do  with  the  use  of  symmetries 
discovered  in  the  PMS  interconnection  graph  and,  as  such,  it  is  addressed  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

6.4.3. 1  Pre-generation  of  partial  results 

It  will  be  noted  from  Figure  6-7  that  the  3-compositions  all  occur  repeatedly  during  the 
enumeration  process.  This  in  turn  manifests  itself  as  the  repetition  of  integers  in  any  one  of 
the  columns.  Now,  the  occurrence  of  an  integer,  say  k,  in  a  column  represents  the  application 
of  a  fragment  atomic  requirement,  ^'(k,t),  on  the  segment  of  G  represented  by  the  column. 
The  critical  component  type  t  is  the  same  one  referred  to  in  the  atomic  requirement  of  which 
^'(k,t)  is  a  fragment.  In  a  simple-minded  version  of  the  OVERLORD  procedure,  the  algorithms 
to  generate  the  partial  results  under  ^'(k,t),  for  the  given  segmentation  of  G.  would  be  called 
repeatedly  to  regenerate  the  same  partial  result  each  time.  However,  it  is  feasible  to  compute 
this  partial  result  once  and  store  it  away  in  a  table,  thereby  avoiding  such  repeated  calls.  The 
ADVISER  program  does  precisely  this. 
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Precomputation  raises  the  question  of  predicting  what  partial  results  would  ever  be  needed 
in  the  course  of  computing  the  reliability  function.  A  little  thought  shows  that  a  simple  solution 
is  as  follows.  For  a  given  segment  i  and  a  critical  component  type  t,  say  the  capacity  of  the 
segment  is  cr  Recall,  also,  that  a  component  type  t  is  labelled  "critical"  if  it  appears  in  some 
atom  *(N,t)  of  the  input  compound  requirement,  if  c|t»0  then  '(N,t)  is  not  applicable  to 
segment  i  and  the  question  does  not  arise.  If  c.(X)  then  the  fragments  of  <HN,t),  which  could 
possibly  be  fruitfully  applied  to  segment  i,  are 

+'(1,t),4''(2,t) . *'(ji.t) 


where 


H  m  {  max  V  max  ^SQe  (5e|ow) 
ert  eit— Nmax 

The  appearance  of  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  general,  for  some  critical  component 
type  t,  there  may  be  several  atoms  in  the  compound  requirement  which  refer  to  t  (this  is  true  of 
a  disjunctive  requirement).  If  these  atoms  are 

*<N ,.t).  HN2.t) . *<N  ,t) 

then 

Nm«  *  MAX(NvNa . NJ 

It  is  necessary  to  use  since  we  are  concerned  to  develop  aQ  possible  fragment 
requirements  which  may  ever  be  applied  to  segment  i  during  the  computation  of  the  system 
reliability  function. 

6. 4. 3. 2  Deferring  the  combining  of  partial  results 

An  examination  of  Figure  6-7  shows  that  (using  the  nomenclature  of  the  figure)  the  partial 
results  R,  through  R6  all  share  the  same  fragments  of  ^,(2,^)  in  the  first  group  of  three 
columns.  Likewise,  R?  through  R^.  Furthermore,  R,  through  R3  additionally  share  the  same 
fragments  of  V'jfctj)  in  the  second  group  of  three  columns  in  the  ::gure.  Likewise,  R4  through 
R#,  R7  through  R#  and  R10  through  R12.  The  figure  suggests  that  each  of  the  R’s  are 
computed  separately  and  then  finally  PMERGEd  to  obtain  RF|NAL.  A  more  efficient  way  to 
accomplish  this,  however,  is  to  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE 
operations  are  distributive  over  each  other.  We  may  "factor"  out  common  partial  results  and 
merge  them  only  at  the  appropriate  time  so  that  repetitious  mergings  of  the  same  partial  result 
are  avoided  wherever  possible.  The  information  in  Figure  6-7  may  be  represented  equivalently 


Column  Group  1 

*1<W 


Column  Group  2 

*2(W 


Column  6 roup  3 
*3<  W 


j—  r(l.l.tj) 


Dumn> 
Ver to* 


^-r(2.1.t3) 

LrjJ.Uj) 

- r(  2 . 1 ,  t3 ) 

—  r(3 . l.t3) 


|-p<l.i.t3) 
r(  2 . 1 , tj ) 
— r(#.l.t3) 

~ru.l.t3) 
—  r(  2 , 1 ,  tj ) 
— r(3.l.t3) 


LEGEND: 


r(a.b.c)  a  the  Partial  Result  CRP  for  segment  a  under  the  atomic  requirement  |(b.c).  Ths  figure  is  to  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  Figure  6-7 

Figure  6-8:  CRPTree  for  the  example  of  Figure  6-7 


by  the  tree  in  Figure  6-8.  Each  level  in  the  tree  corresponds  to  a  3- column  group  in  Figure  6- 
7.  However,  partial  results  are  displayed  instead  of  the  requirement  fragments.  Thus 
information  in  a  column  group  of  Figure  6-7,  which  is  common  to  several  rows  in  the  column 
group  to  its  right,  is  condensed  into  a  single  tree  node.  Since  there  are  no  columns  to  the 
right  of  the  last  column,  the  tree  will  always  have  as  many  leaves  as  there  are  rows.  We  shall 
term  this  a  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial  Tree  fCRPTreel  since  the  labels  of  its  vertices  are 
Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  which  were  treated  in  Chapter  3.  RF|NAL  may  be  calculated 
from  it  using  the  following  algorithm  by  calling  the  procedure  CRPTREEMERGE  on  the  root  of 
the  CRPTree. 
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Algorithm  CRPTREEMERGE 

This  effects  the  merging  of  partial  results  (Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials)  stored  in  the 
CRPTree. 


Notation: 

-PR(v)  is  a  function  which  returns  the  partial  result  stored  in  vertex  v  of  the 
CRPTree. 

-  CRP  is  an  abstract  data  type  which  holds  a  canonical  reliability  polynomial  as  a 
value. 

Procedure  CRPTREEMERGE  (treevertex) 
begin  CRP  aggregate; 

aggregate  «-  NIL  !  recall  that  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  of  a  null  CRP 
with  a  non-null  CRP  A,  returns  A  itself 
foreach  son  in  successors  of  treevertex 
do  aggregate  *•  PMERGE(  aggregate,  CRPTREEMERGE(son) ); 
return  SMERGE(  aggregate,  PR(treevertex) ) 
end; 


It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  odometer  analogy  to  the  generation  of  combinations  of 
m-compositions  mentioned  earlier,  is  reflected  in  the  CRPTree.  Each  level  of  the  tree 
corresponds  to  a  wheel  of  the  odometer  with  each  vertex  at  that  level  holding  one  of  the 
values  which  appear  on  the  wheel.  Hence,  the  tree  may  be  generated  during  the  process  of 
generation  of  the  combinations  of  m-compositions.  The  ADVISER  program  uses  this  strategy 
and  postpones  most  of  the  merging  of  the  partial  results  in  this  fashion  to  a  final  phase  of  the 
processing  of  any  conjunctive  requirements.  The  CRPTree,  its  construction  and  its  use  are 
described  more  fully  in  Section  6.8.1. 

Experience  with  ADVISER  has  shown  that  the  largest  part  of  the  computation  time  used  by 
the  program  is  spent  in  the  phase  where  the  partial  results  in  the  CRPTree  are  merged  to 
produce  RF]NAL  for  a  conjunctive  requirement.  The  simple  algorithm  CRPTREEMERGE  given 
above,  though  correct,  is  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  could  be  desired.  This  issue  will  be 
addressed  in  a  subsequent  section. 
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6.5  Generation  of  Partial  Results  for  PTSs 

Section  6.4.3.1  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible,  a  priori,  to  compute  and  store  away  all 
the  partial  results  which  might  be  needed  in  later  program  phases.  In  this  section  we  shall 
examine  this  process  of  prior  generation  of  partial  results  for  PTSs,  how  these  partial  results 
are  hash  coded  away  for  later  access,  and  what  savings  in  computation  are  afforded  by 
existence  of  structurally  symmetric  PTSs  in  the  system. 

6.5.1  Symmetric  PTSs 

It  will  be  recalled  that  each  segment  entered  in  the  Segments  Table  is  a  PTS  of  G' .  Hence 
each  known-segment  can  possibly  represent  several  symmetric  PTSs  of  G  which  were 
equivalenced  as  a  result  of  the  NCER  algorithm.  Indeed,  the  cardinality  of  the  equivalence 
class  represented  by  the  root  vertex  of  the  known -segment  is  the  number  of  such  symmetric 
PTSs  of  G  (i.e.  images  of  the  PTS  in  G')  which  were  equivalenced.  it  is  emphasized  here  that 
the  underlying  model  supports  Known-segments  which  are  arbitrary  subgraphs  of  G' .  The 
only  requirement  is  that  special  techniques  be  available  for  the  reliability  computation  of  the 
images  in  G  of  those  types  of  subgraphs.  Each  such  subgraph  of  G'  would  then  potentially 
represent  a  sgt  of  symmetric  images  in  G.  Since  these  images  are  not  necessarily  tree  graphs 
they  will,  in  general,  have  more  than  one  interface  vertex  by  which  they  are  connected  to  the 
Kernel.  Then  an  analysis  of  the  equivalence  classes  which  hold  the  interface  vertices  of  these 
images,  using  Theorem  4.8  and  related  results  of  Chapter  4,  will  reveal  the  number  of  such 
symmetric  images  in  G  of  the  segment  of  G' . 

Returning  to  the  current  version  of  ADVISER  in  which  the  known-segments  of  G'  will 
always  be  PTSs  of  G\  there  are,  therefore,  two  possibilities,  namely:  (1)  a  known-segment 
represents  a  unique  PTS  of  G  and  (2)  a  known-segment  represents  several  symmetric  PTSs  of 
G.  The  former  case  presents  no  problem  and  is  handled  directly  in  the  manner  of  Section 

5.2.1  using  the  TREEREl  algorithm.  In  the  latter  case  there  now  exists  the  possibility  of 
economizing  on  computation.  By  our  definition  of  physical  symmetry  in  Chapter  4  two  PTSs  of 
G  are  symmetric  iff  their  interconnection  graphs  are  isomorphic  and  corresponding  vertices  in 
the  two  PTSs  represent  identical  components.  Hence  any  reliability  function  derived  under  a 
given  requirement  for  one  of  a  set  of  symmetric  PTSs,  will  be  an  exemplar  or  template  for  the 
reliability  function  under  the  same  requirement  for  any  member  of  the  set. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sets  of  components  represented  by  the  symmetric  images  in  G  of  a  PTS 
of  G'  are  disjoint.  Two  conclusions  of  this  are  to  be  strongly  emphasized  here,  namely 
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i  By  the  fundamental  assumption  of  statistical  independence  of  component  failure 
behavior,  the  reliability  functions  derived  for  two  symmetric  images  represent 
events  which  are  statistically  mutually  independent.  Although  the  two  images  are 
symmetric  they  have  two  physically  disjoint  sets  of  components 

2.  Assume  that  two  reliability  functions  are  derived  for  the  same  image  in  G  for  two 
different  requirements.  These  functions  provide  the  probability  of  two  events 
which  may  be  mutually  dependent  since  they  may  depend  on  intersecting  sets  of 
components  within  the  image.  Hence  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
reliabilities  cannot  simply  be  multiplied  in  algebraic  manipulations. 


These  two  conclusions  have  strong  ramifications  later  during  the  operation  of  the  SPRBD 
algorithm  wherein  the  form  of  the  result  of  the  SMERGE  operation  on  two  canonical  reliability 
polynomials  is  dependent  on  whether  those  polynomials  represent  the  probabilities  of  events 
which  are  statistically  dependent  or  statistically  independent. 

6. 5. 1.1  Unique  identification  of  PTS  partial  results 

The  possibility  of  a  given  PTS  of  G'  representing  a  set  of  two  or  more  symmetric  PTSs  of  G 
raises  the  question  of  uniquely  identifying  each  member  of  such  a  set.  Note  that  within  a  set  of 
symmetric  PTSs  of  G  the  unique  identities,  in  G.  of  their  root  vertices  are  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  However,  further  information  is  required  in  ADVISER  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 
Most  of  this  information  is  precomputed  once  and  stored  in  the  Segments  Table.  Hence,  any 
given  PTS  of  G  is  identified  completely  and  uniquely  by  the  following  two  items  of  information: 


1 .  The  index  of  its  root  vertex. 

2.  The  index  of  the  Segments  Table  entry  which  describes  the  known-segment  of  G' 
which  represents  it. 

6.5.1 .2  The  Templates  Table 

We  noted  above  that  it  was  sufficient  to  compute  a  partial  result  for  a  given  atomic 
requirement  for  any  one  of  a  set  of  symmetric  PTSs  in  G.  Since  partial  results  for  a  set  of 
symmetric  PTSs  under  the  same  requirement  nave  the  same  form,  the  template  may  be  stored 
instead  of  the  individual  CRPs.  This  is  done  using  a  special  table  termed  the  Templates  Table. 
All  unique  templates  ever  generated  during  a  run  of  ADVISER  are  assigned  unique  entries  in 
this  table.  Unique  and  complete  specification  of  any  partial  result  is  achieved  with  the 
following  five  items  of  information  about  it: 

1.  The  unique  index  of  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS  for  which  this  partial  result  was 
derived. 
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2.  The  index  of  the  Segments  Table  at  which  resides  information  about  the  known- 
segment  which  represents  the  PTS  in  Item  1 

3.  The  unique  index  of  the  component  type  specified  in  the  atomic  requirement  for 
which  this  partial  result  was  computed  (i.e.  the  y  in  *^(x,y)). 

4.  The  number  of  components  of  the  given  type  in  Item  3  which  are  required  to  be 
functional  (i.e.  the  x  in  tf(x,y)). 

5.  The  index  in  the  Templates  Table  at  which  the  template  for  this  partial  result  is 
stored.  This  index  is.  however,  obtained  going  indirectly  through  the  Factors 
Table,  the  purpose  of  which  is  explained  below. 

The  Items  1  and  2  identify  a  partial  result  as  referring  to  a  unique  PTS  of  G  within  a  known- 
segment  of  G' .  The  Items  3  and  4  further  identify  the  partial  result  as  having  been  derived  for 
a  given  4(x,y).  The  last  item.  5  implements  the  space-saving  device  by  pointing  to  the 
appropriate  template. 

A  partial  result  is  thus  uniquely  specified  by  a  five-tuple  of  integers  corresponding  to  the 
five  items  above.  This  five-tuple  is  also  the  key  used  during  the  hashing  and  retrieval  process. 
The  interrelations  between  partial  results.  PTSs.  the  Segments  Table  and  the  Templates  Table 
are  depicted  diagrammatically  in  Figure  6-9. 

As  was  described  in  Section  6.4.3. 1,  partial  results  may  be  used  repeatedly  during  the 
construction  of  the  CRPTree;  indeed  they  usually  are  due  to  the  combinatorial  backtrack 
nature  of  generating  all  possible  compositions  of  requirement  integers  over  all  segments  The 
CRPTree  ;s  eventually  collapsed  by  merging  the  partial  results  stored  in  it  at  each  node,  from 
the  leaves  up  to  the  root  and  breadth-first  at  each  level.  However,  in  doing  so.  quite  often  two 
copies  of  the  same  partial  result  could  be  SMERGEd  or  PMERGEd.  Now.  due  to  the 
idempotence  of  the  SMERGE  and  PMERGE  operations,  attempting  to  merge  identical  partial 
results  constitutes  a  waste  of  compute  time.  This  problem  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
subsection. 

6.5.1 .3  The  Factors  Table 

A  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  multiple  use  cf  the  same  partial  result  arises  from  the 
observation  that  each  partial  result  can  be  uniquely  characterized.  This  allows  each  partial 
result  to  be  assigned  a  unique  bit  positic.  the  AUXVEC  bitvector  of  CRP  terms  (see  Chapter 
3)  The  partial  result  can  then  be  assigned  a  literal  and  becomes  a  "factor"  of  the  CRP  term. 
The  association  between  such  factor-polynomials  and  their  assigned  bit  position  is  made  m 
the  Factors  Table.  For  ease  of  implementation  the  bit  position  of  a  particular  factor- polynomial 


This  symbol  Is  Assigned  bit  numbs r 
th#  AUK  VIC  bltvoc;tor. 
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is  simply  tne  index  of  its  entry  in  the  Factors  Tabie.  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  Figure  6-9. 
Note  that  the  arrangement  allows  factor  polynomials  to  share  the  same  template. 

6.6  The  Communication  Axiom  and  the  Kernel 

In  Chapter  2  we  introduced  the  Communication  Axiom  which  is  the  basis  of  the  reliability 
calculation  paradigm  used  by  the  ADVISER  program.  We  shall  now  restate  the  Axiom  and 
some  associated  definitions  in  order  to  clarify  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  computation  of 
partial  results  for  the  Kernel.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  2  for  introductory  remarks  and 
background  context. 

6.6.1  The  Communication  Axiom 

In  Sections  6.4.1  and  6.4.2. i  we  discussed  feasible  and  infeasible  compositions  of  the 
requirement  integers  and  the  computation  of  partial  results  for  combinations  of  feasible 
compositions.  However,  as  was  pointed  out,  a  combination  of  feasible  compositions  is  only  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  a  case  where  the  system  is  functional.  In  addition,  the  combination 
of  feasible  compositions  must  be  such  that  the  Communication  Axiom  is  satisfied  in  order  for 
the  system  to  be  functional  under  that  particular  choice  of  critical  components  In  other 
words,  in  addition  to  having  a  functional  minimal  critical  resource  set,  the  critical  components 
in  that  set  must  also  have  functional  pathways  in  the  structure  in  order  to  communicate 
information  amongst  themselves.  We  state  these  ideas  more  formally  in  the  following 

Let  T  «  {tj},  i€{i,2 . n},  be  the  set  of  component  types  specified  in  the  minimal 

requirements  input.  The  set  T  is  then,  by  default,  the  set  of  critical  component  types 

Let  Q.  «  {q^J .  j€{l,2 . m.}  be  the  set  of  all  identical  components  of  type  t(  present  in  the 

structure. 

Let  V  QT  and  let  Mk  £0^,  tj€T' . 

If  M'  •  Uk  Mk  is  a  set  of  critical  components  such  that  the  boolean  statement  of  minimal 
requirements  is  satisfied  minimally  then  M'  is  a  Minimal  Critical  Resource  Set  (MCRS) 

A  simple  path  between  any  two  vertices  v#  and  vb  in  G  is  said  to  be  a  functional  oath  iff 
all  components  represented  by  vertices  along  that  path  are  functional. 
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Let  VM  be  the  set  of  vertices  in  G  that  represent  the  components  in  M' ,  an  MCRS  of  G. 

Definition  6.3:  We  define  a  Communicability  Graph  or  K-Graph.  G„(V  .EJ,  for 
M'  as  follows: 

-  There  is  a  bijective  mapping  from  the  vertex  set  VK  to  the  vertex  set  VM- . 

-A  Communicability  Edoe  or  K-edoe.  (v'  K,v"  will  exist  iff  at  least  one 
functional  path  exists  between  the  vertices  in  G  which  are  the  images, 
under  the  bijective  mapping,  of  v'  K  and  v“  K  in  GK  respectively. 

Axiom  6.1:  Communication  Axiom:  For  any  MCRS,  M',  of  the  system 
represented  by  G,  if  the  components  in  M'  are  ail  functional,  then  the  system  will 
be  functional  iff  the  K-graph  of  M'  is  connected. 

The  Communication  Axiom  is  used  during  the  computation  of  partial  results  for  the  Kernel 
which  is  the  subject  of  attention  in  the  following  subsections. 

6.6.2  The  Kernel 

As  was  described  in  Chapter  2,  a  symmetry  detection  process  enables  the  identification  of 
segments  of  the  PMS  graph,  G(V,E),  for  which  special  techniques  are  available  for  reliability 
computation.  These  known-segments  are  treated  separately,  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
G.  Each  such  known-segment  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  G  via  a  set  of  one  or  more  interface 
vertices.  At  present  pendant  tree  subgraphs  (PTSs)  are  the  only  such  known-segments 
treated  and,  therefore,  each  will  have  only  one  interface  vertex  connecting  it  to  the  rest  of 
G.  We  shall  limit  our  attention,  therefore,  to  known-segments  which  are  PTSs.  The  treatment 
may  be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  known-segments.  ■ 

Let  the  set  of  PTS  segments  be  T  ■  {T(V.,E,)}  and  let  VF  be  the  set  of  interface  vertices  (see 
Section  6.1).  We  have  |Vpj«|T],  If  the  T€T  are  stripped  away  from  G,  while  leaving  the 
vertices  v€Vp  behind,  we  have  a  graph  K{Vk-rn-rEk-rne|),  possibly  unconnected  and  perhaps 
even  null,  whose  vertex  set  is  given  by 

vm™i  ■  v  -  I,U«T,«T)  Vi>  u  V|J 

and  edge  set  by 

Eh»nwl  *  E  “  ^{fT.CT}  Ei) 

The  graph  »  defined  to  be  the  Kernel. 
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6.6.3  Paths  through  the  Kernel 

While  generating  an  MCRS,  critical  components  are  drawn  from  various  known -segments 
and  perhaps  also  from  the  Kernel.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom,  all  critical 
components  in  the  MCRS  must  be  able  to  communicate  amongst  themselves.  The  TREEREL 
algorithm  computes  the  reliability  of  the  PTSs  with  the  assumption  that  all  communication  for 
components  within  a  PTS  is  through  the  root  vertex  of  that  PTS.  Assume  two  critical 
components,  say  c1  and  c2,  of  an  MCRS  are  in  different  known  segments  of  Q  (Figure  6-  10(a)) 
and  that  information  needs  to  flow  from  c,  to  c2.  Then  it  must  first  flow  from  c1  to  the  root 
(interface)  vertex  of  the  PTS  in  which  c,  is  contained.  Thence  it  will  enter  the  Kernel  and  flow 
via  one  or  more  paths  through  the  Kernel  to  the  interface  vertex  of  the  PTS  which  contains  c?. 
Finally  it  will  flow  from  the  root  of  that  PTS  to  c2  itself.  If  c2  is  within  the  Kernel  (Figure  6- 10(b)) 
the  information  will  flow  to  it,  after  entering  the  Kernel,  without  passing  into  another  known- 
segment.  If  both  c1  and  c2  are  in  the  Kernel  (Figure  6- 10(c))  then  no  interface  vertices  are 
involved  in  the  flow.  Since  no  special  techniques  are  known  (by  definition)  for  treating  the 
Kernel,  a  path-finding  algorithm  is  used  to  compute  its  reliability  contribution  for  a  given 
MCRS.  The  simple  paths  (without  cycles)  which  are  to  be  found  are  those  which  will  enable 
the  Communication  Axiom  to  be  satisfied. 

A  path  between  two  critical  components,  say  c1  and  c2,  is  said  to  be  a  functional  path  if  and 
only  if  each  component  along  the  path  is  functional.  Thus  the  probability  of  a  given  simple 
path  between  c1  and  c2  being  functional  is  just  the  SMERGE  of  all  the  individual  component 
success  probabilities  along  that  path.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom  at  least 
one  functional  path  must  exist  between  c.,  and  c2.  The  probability  of  this  event  is  simply  the 
PMERGE  of  the  probabilities  of  functioning  of  all  the  simple  paths  between  c1  and  c2. 

6.6.4  The  Path  Algorithm 

We  may  now  describe  the  simple  algorithm  which  is  used  to  compute  the  probability  of 
there  being  at  least  one  functional  path  between  a  pair  of  components.  The  algorithm  is 
recursive  depth-first,  uses  backtracking  and  is  quite  simple-minded.  It  is  not  particularly 
efficient  but  its  region  of  applicability,  the  Kernel,  is  a  graph  of  fairly  small  size  typically. 
Hence,  its  use  may  be  tolerated.  For  large  Kernels  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  use  more 
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sophisticated  algorithms  such  as  that  described  by  [Fratta  7S].28 

We  describe  the  algorithm  in  terms  of  two  vertices  c1  and  c2  between  which  a  path  is  to  be 
found.  The  vertex  c1  is  the  starting  point,  say,  and  c2  is  the  goal.  Since  the  algorithm  is 
recursive,  there  is,  at  any  recursive  depth,  one  vertex  on  which  attention  is  currently  focused. 
This  is  called  the  current  vertex  and  in  the  beginning  it  is  cr  At  any  step,  the  algorithm  marks 
the  current  vertex  as  having  been  visited.  It  then  checks  to  see  if  any  one  of  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  current  vertex  is  the  goal  vertex,  c2.  If  so,  then  it  immediately  erases  the 
visitation  mark  on  the  current  vertex  and  returns  the  (symbolic)  success  probability  of  the 
current  vertex.29  This  probability  consists  of  a  single  CRP  term  in  whose  bit  vectors  the  bit 
corresponding  to  the  current  vertex  is  set  to  one.  If  none  of  the  immediate  neighbors  of  the 
current  vertex  are  the  goal  vertex,  then  the  immediate  neighbors  are  checked  for  visitation 
marks.  If  any  are  marked  as  having  been  visited  then  a  looping  path  has  just  been  completed 
and  so  such  neighbors  are  ignored.  If  no  immediate  neighbors  are  free  of  the  visitation  mark 
then  the  visitation  mark  of  the  current  vertex  is  erased  and  a  NULL  is  returned  indicating  that 
this  was  a  "dead-end"  and  no  simple  paths  were  found.  Otherwise,  the  algorithm  is  called 
recursively  on  those  immediate  neighbors  of  the  current  vertex  which  do  not  have  visitation 
marks.  Since  each  such  neighbor  is  potentially  the  first  vertex  on  a  different  path  from  the 
current  vertex  to  the  goal,  each  non-NULL  value  returned  by  recursive  calls  on  these 
unmarked  neighbors  represents  the  success  probability  of  a  simple  path  which  has  been 
found.  All  such  non-NULL  returned  values  are  PMERGEd  since  the  functioning  of  any  one  of 
the  corresponding  paths  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom  for  c,  and  c2. 
Finally,  the  result  of  the  PMERGE  is  SMERGEd  with  the  symbolic  success  probability  of  the 
current  vertex.  Then  the  visitation  mark  on  the  current  vertex  is  erased  and  the  results  of  the 
SMERGE  are  returned  as  the  value  of  the  current  recursive  incarnation  of  the  algorithm. 

When  the  recursion  completely  unwinds  until  the  current  vertex  is  again  cr  the  returned 
value,  if  non-NULL,  indicates  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  at  least  one  simple  functioning 
path  between  c1  and  c2  (If  the  returned  value  is  NULL  then  a  Communicability  Edge  (K-edge) 


*TN,  rtf  •fence  describes  in  elegant  method  for  finding  all  the  simple  paths  in  a  graph.  An  algebra  ia  defined  on 
sets  of  simple  paths  m  a  graph  along  with  three  path  operations,  mis  leads  to  the  definition  of  a  set  of  simultaneous 
linear  equations  the  solution  of  which,  by  a  method  similar  to  Jordan's  method  for  matrix  inversion,  leads  to  the  sets 
o I  simple  paths  between  ail  pairs  of  vertices  in  the  graph.  There  appears  to  be  a  flaw  in  Algorithm  ITER  in  [Fratta  75). 
either  due  to  typographical  errors  or  oversight,  and  this  author  has  not  been  able  to  successfully  use  the  algorithm  m 
hand  calculations 

Note  that  although  simple  paths  to  the  goal  vertex,  other  than  the  direct  edge,  may  exist  in  this  case,  it  maxes  no 
difference  whether  or  not  they  are  functional  if  the  current  vertex  and  the  goal  vertex  are  functional  since  the  direct 
edge  a  sufficient.  Such  extra  paths  are  therefore  irrelevam. 
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does  not  exist  between  the  imaoes  oi  c1  and  c2  in  the  K-graph  GK).  The  returned  value  is  a 
canonical  reliability  polynomial  (CRP)  which  is  associated  with  c1  and  c2,  and  the  unique 
identities  of  c,  and  c2  in  G  allow  them  to  be  used  to  derive  a  key  to  store  the  CRP  in  a  hash 
table  for  later  retrieval. 

The  procedure  presented  above  is  described  in  the  pseudo-code  tor  algorithm  PATHREL 
below.  The  version  actually  used  in  AOVISER  is  slightly  different  in  order  to  take  into  account 
the  side  constraints  (see  Section  6.9).  Also,  our  graph  model  is  undirected  and  so  the  finding 
of  paths  from  c1  to  c2  will  give  the  same  result  as  finding  paths  from  c2  to  cr  Thus  the 
algorithm  is  called  only  once  for  the  pair  and  the  pair  is  considered  unordered  for  computing 
the  hash  key.  However,  if  the  underlying  model  were  to  change  to  accommodate  directed 
graphs,  the  component  pair  would  be  considered  ordered  and  the  algorithm  would  be  used 
twice  for  each  vertex  pair  to  compute  the  path  probability  in  each  direction.  These  differences 
are  unimportant,  however,  for  the  subject  of  the  next  section  which  discusses  how  path 
reliabilities  are  stored  and  used. 
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Algorithm  PATHREL 


Notation  and  Notes 

•  The  functions  MarkVisited(v)  and  Unmark  Visited(v)  respectively  set  and  remove 
the  visitation  mark  on  the  vertex  v. 

•  The  function  Netghbors(v)  returns  the  set  of  neighbor  vertices  of  vertex  v. 

-  The  function  Visited (v)  returns  TRUE  if  the  vertex  vYias  its  visitation  mark  set, 
FALSE  otherwise. 

-  The  function  CRP(v)  returns  the  CRP  consisting  of  one  term  in  which  the  bit 
corresponding  to  v  in  the  NORMVEC  is  set.  This  is  the  symbolic  reliability  of  the 
component  represented  by  v. 

•  Note  that  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  functions  when  called  with  one  NULL 
parameter,  simply  return  the  value  of  the  other  parameter. 


Procedure  PATHREL  (currentvertex,  goal) 

Begin  Local  CRPaggregate: 

MarkVisited(currentvertex); 
if  3i  €  Neighbors(currentvertex)  s.t.  i  *goal 
then  (UnmarkVisited(currentvertex); 
return  CRP(i)); 

foreach  i  €  Neighbors(currentvertex) 
do 

if  not  Visited(i) 

then  CRPaggregate  *■  PMERGE(CRPaggregate,  PATHREL(i,goa!)); 
if  CRPaggregate  neq  NULL 

then  CRPaggregate  SMERGEfCRPaggregate,  CRP(currentvertex)); 

UnmarkVisited(currentvertex); 

return  CRPaggregate 

End: 


6.6.5  The  generation  of  partial  results  for  the  Kernel 

Once  G  is  segmented  into  PTSs  and  the  Kernel,  the  interface  vertex  set  Vp  is  known. 
Furthermore,  when  the  compound  requirements  are  provided,  the  number  and  identity  of 
critical  components  in  the  Kernel  is  also  known.  After  a  potentially  feasible  MCRS  has  been 
chosen  from  the  various  critical  components  scattered  over  the  various  PTSs  and/or  the 
Kernel,  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  the  MCRS  satisfies  the  Communication  Axiom.  The 
TREEREL  algorithm  implicitly  computes  the  functioning  path  probability  between  a  critical 
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component  in  the  PTS  and  its  root  or  interface  vertex.  Thus  it  is  to  be  shown  that  the 
communicability  graph  for  the  interface  vertices,  and  any  critical  components  which  happen 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Kernel,  is  connected.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  shown  for  each  pair  of 
critical  components  in  the  MCRS,  which  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  three  cases  of  Figure  6- 10  in 
relation  to  one  another,  that  the  requisite  paths  through  the  Kernel  exist.  This  is  equivalent  to 
showing  the  paths  exist  between  (a)  pairs  of  critical  components  chosen  from  the  Kernel,  and 
(b)  each  critical  component  chosen  from  the  Kernel  and  all  interface  vertices  to  any  Known- 
segment  from  which  other  critical  components  have  been  chosen. 

During  the  reliability  computation  process,  all  feasible  compositions  of  the  integer 
requirements  in  the  compound  requirement  will  be  generated  over  the  set  of  known-segments 
and  the  Kernel.  Thus  certain  path  probabilities  may  be  used  repeatedly.  The  ADVISER 
program  therefore  computes,  a  priori,  the  probabilities  of  all  necessary  paths  in  the  Kernel 
between  each  pair  of  vertices  in  the  set  which  is  the  union  of  (1)  the  set  of  all  interface 
vertices  VF,  and  (2)  the  set  of  all  critical  components  in  the  Kernel.  These  path  probabilities 
are  hashed  away  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which  PTS  partial  results  are  hashed, 
(see  Section  6.5).  Since  each  path  probability  is  uniquely  identified  by  the  identities  of  the  end 
vertices,  it  may  be  retrieved  for  use  at  the  appropriate  time.  Unlike  the  PTS  partial  results  the 
path  CRPs  are  Qfli  assigned  unique  bits  in  the  AUXVECs  Of  the  terms  in  CRPs.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  since  all  the  path  CRPs  refer  to  possibly  intersecting  sets  of  components  (i.e.  all 
contained  in  the  Kernel),  the  complex  events  represented  by  these  CRPs  are,  without 
exception,  potentially  dependent  on  one  another.  Furthermore,  the  Kernel  in  the  case  of  most 
systems  is  generally  composed  of  just  a  few  components.  Thus  CRPs  for  path  probabilities 
are  generally  short  in  length.  It  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  assign  bits  for  these  CRPs  in 
AUXVECs  only  to  perforce  have  to  SMERGE  them  in  a  later  phase.  The  path  CRPs,  therefore, 
are  used  directly  in  the  generation  of  the  system  CRP. 

6.6.6  The  utility  of  side-constraints  on  pathfinding 

ft  is  pertinent  to  note  at  this  juncture  that  the  path-finding  procedure  described  will,  in  the 
case  of  some  actual  PMS  structures,  find  a  communication  path  between  a  pair  of 
components  through  a  third  component  which  in  reality  presents  no  such  path.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  bus  switch  of  Figure  6-11.  The  buses  SA  and  $B  may  communicate  with  bus  Sc  but 
the  bus  switch,  Sggyy,  admits  no  direct  communication  between  SA  and  SB-  The  Kernel  of 
Figure  6- 1 1  is  composed  of  the  set  of  components 
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Figure  6-11:  A  dual-port  bus-switch  architecture 


wherein  SBSW  is  the  sole  interface  vertex.  We  do  not  wish  the  path  finding  algorithm  to  find 
the  path  (PA  SA  SBSVV  SB  PB)  between  the  critical  components  PA  and  Pg  in  the  general  case. 
In  this  particular  case,  since  Sg^  is  an  interface  vertex  of  the  Kernel,  if  Mg1  were  a  critical 
component,  then  the  finding  of  the  path  (PA  SA  SB  Pg)  would  not  matter  since  SBsvy 
would  appear  in  all  system  success  states  anyway.  In  Section  6.9  we  shall  propose  a  set  of 
side-constraints  which  may  be  imposed  on  the  PMS  structure  to  be  analyzed  so  that 
ambiguities  of  this  and  other  sorts  can  be  resolved. 
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6.7  The  Main  Loop  of  the  Overlord  Routine 

The  Overlord  routine  in  ADVISER  controls  all  of  the  actual  assembling  of  the  system 
reliability  functions  for  a  given  compound  Boolean  requirement  expression.  In  general,  the 
compound  requirement  can  be  a  disjunctive  requirement.  If  this  is  so,  the  Overlord  routine 
expresses  it  as  a  disjunction  of  purely  conjunctive  requirements  (i.e.  the  "sum-of-products" 
canonical  form  for  a  Boolean  expression).  Then  a  CRP  is  derived  for  the  PMS  structure  for 
each  of  the  conjunctive  requirements  in  this  sum-of-products  form.  Finally,  the  CRPs  for  all 
the  conjunctive  requirements  are  PMERGEd  to  obtain  the  CRP  for  the  disjunction. 

The  main  loop  of  the  Overlord  routine  accepts  a  purely  conjunctive  requirement  and 
returns  a  CRP  which  is  the  reliability  function  of  the  PMS  structure  under  that  conjunctive 
requirement.  Each  conjunctive  requirement  is  decomposed  by  the  Overlord  routine  into  the 
atomic  requirements  which  comprise  it.  In  general,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  of  these  atomic 
requirements,  say  ^(r.,x.),  the  PMS  structure  may  have  u.>r  components  of  type  x.  There  are 

U 

then  (  ')  ways  of  satisfying  ^(r.,x.).  There  are,  therefore, 

i 

n,  C>  u>r. 

I  . 

ways  of  satisfying  the  conjunctive  requirement.  However,  the  a  components  of  type  x.  will,  in 
general,  be  scattered  throughout  the  various  known-segments  and/or  the  Kernel  of  the  PMS 
structure.  Hence  there  is  an  upper  bound  on  the  number  of  components  of  type  x.  that  a  given 
segment  can  contribute  toward  satisfaction  of  the  requirement.  The  Overlord  routine  calls  the 
TREEREL  and  PATHREL  algorithms  to  compute  the  reliability  contributions,  expressed  as 
CRPs,  for  each  of  the  segments,  for  each  atomic  requirement  in  the  conjunctive  requirement, 
for  each  possible  number  of  components  chosen  from  that  segment  to  satisfy  the 
requirement.  The  number  of  components  chosen  from  a  segment  varies  from  unity  up  to 
either  the  upper  bound  alluded  to  above  or  to  n;,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  CRPs.  thus 
derived,  are  hash-coded  away  for  later  retrieval  and  use.  Such  hash-coding  obviates  the  need 
for  repeated  recomputation  of  the  identical  CRPs  several  times  over  the  course  of  a  program 
run. 

The  main  loop  of  the  Overlord  routine  utilizes  these  hash-coded  partial  results  while 
constructing  the  CRP  of  the  PMS  structure  under  the  conjunctive  requirement.  For  each 
iteration  through  the  loop,  the  sequence  of  steps  described  below  is  executed.  The  results  of 
the  iterations  are  accumulated  and  the  accumulation,  after  the  final  iteration,  represents  the 
CRP  under  the  conjunctive  requirement.  The  steps  are  first  described  broadly.  Following 
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sections  will  provide  details  on  the  steps.  Through  the  rest  of  this  section  (Section  6.7)  we 
shall  interchangeably  use  "component"  and  "type"  for  “critical  component”  and  "critical 
component  type"  respectively. 

1.  Generate  next  composition  of  the  requirement  integers  over  the  known-segments 
and  the  Kernel  (if  no  more  compositions  can  be  generated,  go  to  Step  6): 
Compositions  were  described  on  Page  125  and  in  Chapter  2.  Each  composition 
here  represents  one  possible  case  of  satisfaction  of  the  requirement.  A 
composition  specifies  what  number  of  each  required  (critical)  type  of  components 
are  to  be  chosen  from  each  known-segment  and  the  Kernel.  Only  feasible 
compositions  (see  Page  127)  emerge  from  the  composition  generating  function. 
Feasible  compositions  are  those  which  do  not  demand  that  more  components  of 
any  type  be  chosen  from  any  segment  than  are  present  of  that  type  in  the 
segment. 

2.  Determine  if  the  Kernel  will  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom  for  this  feasible 
composition.  If  not,  go  to  Step  1:  Computes  the  CRP  which  represents  the 
contribution  of  the  Kernel  for  this  feasible  composition. 

3.  For  each  known-segment,  and  tor  each  component  type,  retrieve  the  CRP  from 
the  hash-tabies  which  represents  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  known- 
segment  in  the  case  that  the  number  of  components  of  the  type,  specified  by  the 
current  composition,  are  chosen  from  it.:  The  CRP  may,  of  course,  be  null  in  the 
case  that  there  are  no  components  of  a  particular  type  in  the  segment. 

4.  SMERGE  the  CRPs  retrieved  in  Step  3  with  the  Kernel  CRP  of  Step  2:  The 
SMERGE  operation  of  this  step  accounts  for  the  fact  that  all  the  known-segments 
and  the  Kernel  must  simultaneously  satisfy  the  various  requirements  imposed  on 
them  by  the  current  composition. 

5.  Accumulate  the  result  of  Step  4  by  PMERGEing  it  into  the  accumulation  thus  far 
Then  go  to  Step  1:  This  step  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  satisfaction  of  any  one 
composition  provides  a  reliable  system.  Hence  we  must  take  the  disjunction  of  the 
CRPs  for  satisfied  compositions. 

6.  The  accumulated  CRP  at  the  end  of  the  iteration  over  Steps  t  through  5 
represents  the  reliability  of  the  PMS  structure  under  the  conjunctive  requirement 


6.7.1  Generation  of  feasible  compositions 

The  implementation  of  the  process  of  generation  of  feasible  compositions  will  be 
summarized  here.  The  process  is  also  introduced  in  Chapter  2  and  treated  at  length  in  Section 
6.4. 

The  ADVISER  program  maintains  a  two-dimensional  array  called  the  Compositions  Table 
which  it  uses  in  the  generation  of  compositions  (see  Figure  6-12).  In  addition,  a  one¬ 
dimensional  Requirements  Array  is  maintained  parallel  to  the  columns  of  the  Compositions 
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Figure  6- 1 2:  The  logical  organization  of  the  Compositions  Table 
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Table.  The  rows  of  the  latter  correspond  to  all  the  distinct  critical  component  types  which  are 
specified  in  the  conjunctive  requirement.  Each  column  of  the  Compositions  Table 
corresponds  to  a  known-segment  of  the  PMS  graph,  except  the  zeroth  column  which 
corresponds  to  the  Kernel.  For  a  given  conjunctive  requirement 

A  +(r.t,) 

1<i<m 

the  contents  of  the  im  cell  of  the  Requirements  Array  will  always  hold  the  integer  requirement 
r..  The  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  Compositions  Table  are  subject  to  change  each  time  a  new 
feasible  composition  is  generated.  It  is  always  the  case  that  the  im  row  of  the  Comoositions 
Table  holds  some  (n  +  1)-cbmposition  of  the  requirements  integer  r.  in  cell  i  of  the 
Requirements  Array.  If  each  particular  distribution  of  integers  in  the  cells  of  the  Compositions 
Table  is  considered  a  state  of  the  Table,  then  each  state  of  the  Table  is  a  set  of  feasible 
compositions  in  the  rows,  after  control  emerges  from  the  composition  generator  function. 
Such  a  state  will  be  termed  a  feasible  state  of  the  Table.  However,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  chapter  even  though  a  Compositions  Table  state  is  feasible,  it  will  not  contribute  to 
system  reliability  unless  the  Communication  Axiom  is  satisfied.  The  contents,  say  ci(.  of  cell 
[i,j]  of  the  Compositions  Table  in  any  particular  state,  specifies  that  c  components  of  type  i 
must  be  chosen  from  known-segment  j  (or  the  Kernel  if  j  =  0).  Thus  in  Step  3  above,  for 
known-segment  j,  j*0,  the  program  advances  down  column  j  and  for  each  c^  it  retrieves  the 
hash-coded  CRP  for  the  atomic  requirement  4(c..,tj)  on  that  segment  (i.e.  PTS)  Of  course,  if 
c()*=0,  then  the  CRP  is  null.  Likewise,  if  no  critical  components  are  chosen  from  a  given 
known-segment  then  the  corresponding  column  of  the  table  will  contain  all  zeroes  and  will  be 
ignored.  The  zeroth  column  of  the  Compositions  Table  is  passed  to  the  DoCore  function 
which  computes  the  CRP  for  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel  and  ensures  that  the 
Communication  Axiom  is  satisfied.  This  function  o  described  in  Section  6.7.2. 

As  noted  above,  there  may  be  an  upper  bound. say  u^.  on  components  of  type  t  which  can 
be  chosen  from  segment  j  such  that  uXr  .  One  may,  therefore,  think  of  an  "upper-bound 
state"  of  the  Compositions  Table  which  constrains  the  c()  values.  Some  of  the  (n*l)- 
compositions  of  a  given  r  may  not  be  useful  if  some  cell  of  the  i*1  row  contains  an  integer 
which  is  greater  than  ui(,  its  upper  bound  Thus,  a  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  is  feasible  if 
and  only  if 

Vi,j  C-.  <  u|(  (6.2) 

The  generating  routine  for  the  next  feasible  composition  enumerates  all  the  possible  states  o< 
the  table  but  returns  only  those  which  satisfy  condition  (6.2)  above.  Since  the  i*'  row  of  the 
table  will  produce 
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(n*l)  +  r.l 

(  '  ) 
t.-l 

l 

separate  (n  + 1)- compositions  of  the  integer  rj(  the  total  number  of  states  (feasible  or 
infeasible)  of  the  Compositions  Table  is 

m  (n  ♦  1 )  ♦  r.-l 

1 

l 

This  can  be  a  large  number  but  the  process  of  generating  each  state  is  incremental  and  thus 
fast.  The  upper  bound  check  does  not  add  much  more  complexity.  Moreover,  as  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  7,  the  largest  fraction  of  compute  time  during  a  run  of  the  ADVISER 
program  has  been  experimentally  observed  to  be  consumed  in  another  portion  of  the 
program. 

As  was  noted  in  Section  (6.1)  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  action  of  an  odometer 
and  the  generation  of  feasible  states  of  the  Compositions  Table.  Each  row  of  the  Table 
corresponds  to  a  wheel  of  the  odometer.  The  compositions  which  may  occupy  the  cells  of  a 
given  row  are  analogous  to  the  numbers  on  the  corresponding  odometer  wheel.  Therefore, 
one  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  corresponds  to  the  generation  of  one  complete  cycle  of 
(n  +  ^-compositions  in  the  row.  Rowi  of  the  Table  corresponds  to  the  slowest  moving  wheel 
while  row  m  corresponds  to  the  fastest  moving  wheel  of  the  odometer  in  our  analogy. 
However,  since  oniy  feasible  states  of  the  Compositions  Table  are  ever  used,  the  odometer 
may  be  viewed  as  having  slippage  on  some  r,f  its  wheels.  This  would  cause  the  odometer  to 
skip  those  positions  which  correspond  to  the  infeasible  states  of  the  Table. 

With  this  odometer  analogy  in  mind  we  may  view  the  actual  generation  of  all  possible  states 
of  the  Compositions  Table  which  treats  the  table  as  a  stack.  Each  row  of  the  Table  in  the 
implementation  scheme  corresponds  to  a  level  in  the  stack  and  the  row  (see  Figure  6-12) 
is  at  the  top  of  the  stack.  In  other  words,  the  next  (n  ♦  1)- compositions  of  the  requirement 
integer  r  at  the  i*1  level  of  the  stack  (i.e.  the  i*1  row)  is  computed  only  after  all  possible  (n  +  i)- 
compositions  of  the  integer  r.  + 1  have  been  computed  at  the  (i  +  i)m  level.  Also,  whenever  the 
im  row  is  advanced  to  the  next  (n  +  1)-composition  of  r,30  all  the  rows  (i  +  1)  through  m  are 
reset  to  their  initial  (n  + 1  ^compositions.  An  initial  composition  for  the  im  row  consists  simply 


®The  algorithm  mt d  to  generate  the  next  composition  a  t  variant  of  tha  one  described  in  [Nijenhua  78)  with 
modifications  to  do  the  upper  bound  checks  and  return  oniy  feasible  compositions. 
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in  putting  the  integer  r  in  the  zeroth  cell  of  the  row.  The  process  ends  when  all  (n*  1)- 
compositions  have  been  exhausted  at  row  1 . 

6.7.2  Computing  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel 

The  process  of  computing  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel,  carried  out  by  the 
DoCore  function  in  ADVISER,  plays  a  critical  part  in  deciding  whether  a  feasible  state  of  the 
Compositions  Table  will  actually  produce  system  success.  The  decision  is  based  primarily  on 
whether  the  Communication  Axiom  can  be  satisfied  by  the  current  state  of  the  Compositions 
Table  (recall  that  each  state  of  the  table  corresponds  to  one  particular  way  of  choosing 
critical  components  from  the  various  parts  of  the  graph  to  satisfy  the  overall  requirement).  The 
decision  also  depends  on  any  side-constraints  which  may  have  been  specified.  The  side- 
constraints  are  not  important  to  the  elucidation  at  this  time  and  a  discussion  of  them  is 
deferred  to  Section  6.9.  Any  feasible  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  which  passes  the  check 
by  the  DoCore  function  is  termed  a  success  state  gf  Jhg  Compositions  Table. 

The  reason  that  the  check  for  tne  satisfaction  of  the  Communication  Axiom  is  localized  to 
the  Kernel,  and  not  the  known-segments,  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  algorithms  used 
on  the  two  kinds  of  subgraphs.  The  TREEREL  algorithm  assumes  that  all  communication 
between  components  in  the  tree,  and  to  other  components  in  the  rest  of  the  graph,  is  through 
the  root  vertex.  The  recursive  descent  nature  of  the  algorithm  starting  from  the  root  vertex 
ensures  that  the  probability  of  functioning  of  paths  to  the  root  is  accounted  for  in  the  case  of 
all  the  critical  components  chosen  from  the  tree.  Hence  the  CRP  returned  by  the  TREEREL 
algorithm  also  accounts  implicitly  for  satisfaction  of  the  Communication  Axiom  as  far  as 
communication  between  the  root  and  other  components  in  the  tree  is  concerned.  As  a  result  it 
falls  to  the  DoCore  function,  which  treats  the  Kernel,  to  check  whether  the  Axiom  is  satisfied 
by  the  Composition  Table  state  being  considered. 

We  now  digress  to  introduce  terminology  which  will  make  a  description  of  the  DoCore 
function  clearer.  For  each  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  some  fragment  requirements  will 
be  applied  to  some  or  all  of  the  known-segments  and  the  Kernel.  Those  known -segments 
which  do  not  have  fragment  requirements  applied  to  them  will  be  termed  currently  dormant 
known-segments  in  the  given  state.  The  other  known-segments,  against  which  fragment 


31 

in  practice,  however,  it  s  sometimes  possible  to  start  ofl  a  row  with  some  intermediate  composition,  whicn  i 
would  have  ultimately  reached  m  the  normal  course,  because  the  constraints  placed  on  the  compositions  m  that  row 
preclude  previous  compositions  Irom  being  feasible. 
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requirements  have  been  applied,  will  have  some  critical  components  chosen  from  them.  Such 
known-segments  will  be  termed  currently  active  segments.  The  Kernel  will  be  currently  active, 
in  the  same  sense,  when  either  critical  components  are  chosen  from  it,  or  paths  must  exist  in 
it  which  link  the  root  vertices  of  active  known-segments,  or  both  these  conditions  hold.  Note 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Kernel  to  be  dormant  in  the  above  sense  when  some  known-segment 
by  itself  alone  is  able  to  satisfy  the  entire  conjunctive  requirement.  Then  the  TREEREL 
algorithm  applied  to  that  PTS  will  implicitly  ensure  satisfaction  of  the  Communication  Axiom 
and  provide  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  corresponding  Compositions  Table  state32  The 
DoCore  function  will  not  be  invoked  in  such  an  instance  since  paths  through  the  Kernel  are 
not  involved. 

In  a  given  Compositions  Table  state,  when  the  Kernel  is  currently  active,  attention  is 
directed  toward  two  kinds  of  vertices  within  it,  namely 

1.  Interface  vertices  of  active  known-segments,  and 

2.  Critical  components  chosen  from  the  Kernel  in  the  current  state. 

The  set  of  vertices  in  Items  1  and  2  together  will  be  termed  the  Currently  Chosen  Kernel  Set 
(CCKSI.  Note  that  for  a  given  Compositions  Table  state  there  may  be  many  CCKSs.  The 
reason  for  this  is  understood  by  considering  the  following  example.  Assume  that  b1 
components  of  critical  component  type  t§  are  present  in  the  Kernel  and  that  the  current  state 
of  the  Compositions  Table  requires  that  b2  components  (0<b2<b1)  of  type  t#  be  chosen  from 
the  Kernel.  There  are  then  (  )  ways  of  doing  this,  each  of  which  will  produce  a  different 

„  b, 

CCKS.  It  is  important  to  note:  however,  that  the  set  of  interlace  vertices,  contained  in  these 
CCKSs  of  the  same  state,  does  not  vary  since  the  set  of  currently  active  known-segments 
does  not  change.  Also  to  be  noted  is  that  since  the  reliabilities  of  the  interface  vertices  are 
taken  into  account  during  the  computation  of  the  PTS  reliabilities,  they  are  not  included  in  the 
path  reliability  calculations. 

Returning  to  our  discussion  of  the  DoCore  function  we  now  note  the  following  important 
point.  Since  the  Communication  Axiom  is  implicitly  satisfied  within  known-segments  due  to 
the  action  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm,  the  test  for  satisfaction  of  the  Axiom,  by  the  entire  PMS 
structure,  may  be  confined  to  the  CCKS. 


^However.  tee  Section  5.3  for  a  current  deficiency  in  the  TREEREL  algorithm  which  could  cauae  an  error  here. 

■^Th*  situation  alao  arises  in  known-segments.  But  the  TREEREL  algorithm  returns  a  CRP  when  takes  into 
account  all  the  poasible  cases  In  the  Kernel,  however,  the  enumeration  must  be  done  explicitly. 
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Using  the  terminology  of  Section  6.6.1  we  may  restate  the  above  condition  as  follows:  The 
Communication  Axiom  is  satisfied  by  the  PMS  graph  G  if  there  exists  a  connected  K-graph  on 
the  critical  components  chosen  from  the  Kernel  and  the  interlace  vertices  of  those  known- 
segments  from  which  at  least  one  critical  component  was  chosen. 

As  was  described  in  Section  6.6.4  the  PATHREL  algorithm  returns  a  CRP  if  a  K-edge  exists 
between  a  pair  of  designated  components  and  null  otherwise.  Each  such  CRP  was  then  hash- 
coded,  keyed  on  the  identities  of  its  end  vertices.  Thus,  for  any  given  pair  of  components  in 
the  Kernel,  if  the  key  is  computed  and  no  associated  CRP  is  found  in  the  hash  table  then  no  K- 
edge  exists  between  those  two  components.  The  task  of  the  DoCore  function  then  reduces  to 
examining  all  pairs  of  components  in  the  CCKS  and  attempting  to  retrieve  a  CRP  from  the 
hash  table  for  each  pair.  The  number  of  K-edges  thus  retrieved  are  counted  and  must  number 
at  least  one  less  than  the  cardinality  of  the  CCKS:  this  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
connectedness  of  the  K-graph.  Furthermore,  each  vertex  in  the  CCKS  must  be  connected  in 
the  K-graph  to  at  least  one  other  component  in  the  CCKS.  This  ensures  connectedness  of  the 
K-graph.  Once  connectedness  is  established,  then  the  CRPs  of  all  the  K-edges  are  SMERGEd 
together  to  give  the  CRP  for  the  CCKS.  If  the  K-graph  is  not  connected  then  the  next  CCKS  is 
generated  and  the  process  continues  until  all  possible  ways  of  choosing  the  required  number 
of  critical  components  from  the  Kernel  have  been  considered  for  the  current  Compositions 
Table  state. 

Since  anyone  of  the  CCKSs  which  satisfies  the  Communication  Axiom  will  make  for  system 
success,  the  CRP  of  the  Kernel  for  a  given  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  is  the  PMERGE  of 
all  the  CRPs  of  the  CCKSs  of  that  state  and  the  DoCore  function  returns  the  result  of  this 
PMERGE  as  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel. 

6.7.3  Computing  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  PTS  segments 

The  contribution  of  the  PTS  segments  (or  known-segments)  towards  the  system  reliability 
were  precomputed  and  hash-coded  away.  They  are  now  retrieved  for  use.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  hash-code  keys  in  this  case  were  based  on  the  requirement  integer,  the  required 
component  type  and  the  identity  of  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS.  For  any  state  of  the 
Compositions  Table,  a  PTS  segment  j  corresponds  to  column  j  of  the  table,  the  required 
component  type  l  corresponds  to  row  i  and  the  integer  requirement  r  is  the  contents  of  the 
cell  at  the  intersection  of  that  row  and  column  i.e.  c^.  Thus  the  key  for  the  CRP  of  the  segment 
j  under  the  atomic  requirement  4,(cj.,ti)  can  be  computed  and  the  CRP  may  be  retrieved  for 
use.  Note  that  (i)  if  c..  ■  0  then  the  CRP  is  null,  and  (ii)  if  c..X)  then  the  process  of  generating 
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partial  results  for  PTSs  (see  Section  6.4.3. 1)  guarantees  that  a  CRP  wilt  have  been  hash- 
coded  away. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  purely  conjunctive  requirements,  ail  the  atomic  requirements 
specified  by  the  cells  of  the  Compositions  Table  (other  than  in  column  0,  which  refers  to  the 
Kernel  and  is  treated  separately  by  the  DoCore  function)  must  be  satisfied  simultaneously. 
The  CRP  for  this  event  is  obtained  by  SMERGEing  all  the  PTS  segment  CRPs  retrieved  for  the 
current  state  of  the  Compositions  Table. 

\ 

6.7.4  Accumulating  the  result  for  a  pure  Conjunctive  Requirement 

We  have  seen  above  how  CRPs  are  constructed  for  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel 
and  the  combined  reliability  contribution  of  the  PTS  segments,  for  each  state  of  the 
Compositions  Table  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  the  Communication  Axiom.  Since  both  the 
Kernel  and  the  active  Known-segments  must  simultaneously  be  functional,  we  must  SMERGE 
the  final  CRPs  obtained  as  described  in  Sections  6.7.2  and  6.7.3  above.  This  gives  the  CRP  for 
the  event  that  the  current  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  is  a  success  state  of  the  table  i.e. 
gives  rise  to  one  or  more  system  success  states. 

Now,  any  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  which  allows  system  success  states  will 
contribute  toward  system  reliability.  Thus,  finally,  the  CRPs  for  all  success  states  of  the 
Compositions  Table  must  be  PMERGEd  to  obtained  the  CRP  for  the  PMS  structure  under  the 
overall  conjunctive  requirement. 

6.7.5  General  case:  a  Disjunctive  Requirement 

Recall  further  that  if  the  user  of  ADVISER  supplies  a  general  disjunctive  requirement,  then 
this  is  rephrased  as  a  disjunction  of  purely  conjunctive  requirements  and  the  Overlord  routine 
main  loop  is  called  once  for  each  of  these.  For  each  of  the  conjunctive  requirements  a  CRP 
will  be  returned  by  the  main  loop  as  outlined  in  Section  6.7.4.  Since  the  satisfaction  of  any  one 
or  more  of  these  conjunctive  requirements  implies  system  success,  all  the  CRPs.  returned  by 
the  various  cases  to  the  main  loop  with  conjunctive  requirements,  are  PMERGEd  to  provide 
the  CRP  which  gives  the  system  success  probability  under  the  general  disjunctive 
requirement  expression. 
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6.8  Efficiency  in  the  assembling  of  CRP’s  in  Overlord 

It  will  have  been  noted  in  the  foregoing  sections  that  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  operations 
are  frequently  used.  Furthermore,  it  was  shown  in  Chapter  3  that  the  time  complexity  of  the 
SMERGE  operation  is  0( N2)  whereas  that  of  the  PMERGE  operation  is  0(N2  +  2N)  where  N  is 
the  length  of  the  CRP  lists  being  operated  upon.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  PMS 
structure,  and  the  input  requirements  expression,  the  length  of  CRPs  relating  to  states  of  the 
Compositions  Table  begins  to  get  rather  large.  Lengths  on  the  order  of  1000  and  more  terms 
have  been  observed  by  the  author  in  experiments.  Hehce  one  may  predict  that  ADVISER 
would  spend  the  largest  part  of  its  compute  time  in  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  operations. 
This  is  indeed  strongly  borne  out  by  experience,  so  much  so  that  in  most  reasonably  complex 
cases  of  PMS  structures  and  requirements  the  percentage  of  compute  time  taken  by  the 
PMERGE  and  SMERGE  operations  over  the  run  of  the  program,  largely  outweighs  all  other 
costs  of  other  computations  during  the  run.  Chapter  7  shows  that  in  a  fairly  typical  case 
runtime  consumed  in  the  merge  package  of  the  current  ADVISER  implementation  could  range 
as  high  as  around  88%  of  the  total  compute  time.  Hence  it  is  imperative  that  the  number  of 
PMERGE  and  SMERGE  operation  be  reduced  as  much  as  is  possible  if  the  current 
intermediate  representation  and  its  algorithms  continue  to  be  used. 

Referring  back  to  the  Compositions  Table  we  see  that  because  of  the  stack  discipline  while 
generating  the  states  of  the  table,  all  rows  in  the  table,  except  for  row  1 ,  cycle  through  their 
(n+ 1)- compositions  more  than  once.  Thus,  the  CRP  corresponding  to  some  (n  ♦  1)- 
composition  of  some  row  i,  2<i<m,  will  be  used  in  an  SMERGE  operation  more  than  once. 
Each  time,  the  accumulated  CRPs  of  Steps  4,  5,  and  6,  on  Page  150,  may.  and  usually  will, 
grow  in  length.  Thus  each  succeeding  merge  operation  on  the  accumulated  results  takes 
more  and  more  compute  time.  There  is  clearly  incentive  here  to  keep  the  CRP  term  list  lengths 
as  small  as  possible.  The  problem  may  be  alleviated  considerably  by  postponing  the  mergings 
of  Steps  4  and  5,  on  Page  150,  until  a  later  phase  when  some  economies  may  become 
apparent. 

The  stack  discipline  of  the  Compositions  Table  suggests  a  remedy.  The  PMERGE  and 
SMERGE  operations  are  associate  and  commutative  over  one  another.  Thus  the  CRP  for  a 
given  state  of  the  Compositions  Table,  may  be  arrived  at  by  simply  SMERGEing  all  the  CRPs 
for  all  cells,  not  in  column  0  of  the  table,  in  any  desired  order.  The  result  of  this  is  then 
SMERGEd  with  the  Kernel  CRP  for  the  table  state  as  computed  by  the  DoCore  function  using 
column  0  of  the  table  and  other  criteria  such  as  the  Communication  Axiom.  However,  due  to 
the  stack  discipline  of  the  table,  the  CRPs  for  the  cells  of  row  i  will  not  change  until  row  i  *  i 
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has  cycled  through  all  of  its  (n  +  l)-compositions.  Thus,  a  savings  might  be  effected  by 
postponing  the  SMERGEing  of  the  CRPs  of  row  i  to  a  later  time  so  that  it  may  be  done  only 
once.  We  ignore  the  zeroth  column  of  the  table  when  speaKing  of  the  rows  at  this  time, 
because  of  the  special  treatment  accorded  to  it  by  the  DoCore  function,  and  concentrate  on 
columns  1  through  n.  We  shall  term  as  a  Row-CRP  that  which  is  produced  by  SMERGEing  the 
CRPs  retrieved  by  keying  on  the  values  of  the  cells  of  any  row  (column  0  cel!  excluded). 
Similarly,  we  shall  term  as  the  Kemel-CRP  that  which  is  produced  by  the  DoCore  function 
operating  on  column  0.  Clearly,  the  CRP  of  any  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  is  the 
SMERGE  of  aJI  the  Row-CRPs  of  the  state,  SMERGEd  with  the  Kemel-CRP.  However,  the  CRP 
for  the  conjunctive  requirement  may  be  computed  more  efficiently  than  this  as  is  described  in 
the  following 

6  8.1  The  CRPTree 

We  now  expand  on  t!  e  notion  of  the  CRPT ree  which  was  introduced  in  Section  6  4.3.2.  The 
CRP’ree  is  a  rooted  tree  of  (m  +  2)  levels  where  m  is  the  number  of  critical  component  tyoes 
'ete'enced  in  the  conjunctive  requirement.  This  is  also  the  number  of  rows  in  the 
:o--9spt''ding  Compositions  Tabie.  The  root  vertex  of  the  CRPTree  is  a  dummy  vertex.  The 
*:;•  *  oe  sa-d  tc  be  at  level  zero  of  the  CRPTRee.  All  vertices  at  level  i.  i<i<m.  of  the  tree 

•  i  :  :"esoonc  tc  row  i  of  the  Compositions  Table  (excluding  column  0).  The  leaf  vertices  at 
*.•  -  .  •  i  *  i  correspond  to  the  Kernel  (i.e.  to  column  0  of  the  table).  Figure  6-13  shows  a 
:  •  *  . .  «•  -stance  of  a  CRPTree  Each  vertex  at  level  i  corresponds  to  some  distinct  (n  +  i)- 
■ :  ~cc*  *  c“  r  ■:<*  •  o'  the  Compositions  Table  and  the  vertex  is  labelled  with  the  Row-CRP  of 

•  .  '.’composition  Each  vertex  at  level  i,  1  <i<(m-l),  can  have  at  most 

' '  *  *  ) 

*  *  *  1 

-e"  :»s  numoe'  is  the  total  number  of  possible  (n  ♦  1)-composi}ions  (of  the 
'kw*-'*'!  .rtege’  r  ^  which  can  occupy  row  i  ♦  1 .  Thus  the  tree  has,  in  the  most  general 
case  a  o^e'em  max-mum  branching  factor  at  each  level,  which  is  equal  to  the  total  possible 
numbe’  o'  (n  »  i (-compositions  assumed  by  the  row  corresponding  to  the  next  lower  level. 
Each  path  from  the  root  vedex  of  the  CRPTree  to  a  vertex  at  level  m.  therefore  represents  a 
set  of  CRPs  which  are  the  labels  of  the  vertices  along  the  path.  Each  such  set  of  CRPs  is 
precisely  the  set  of  all  Row-CRPs  for  a  particular  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  Finally, 
each  vertex  at  level  m  will  have  precisely  one  pendant  successor  vertex  at  level  m  ♦  i  whose 
label  is  the  Kemel-CRP  for  the  state  corresponding  to  the  path  from  the  root  to  that  level-m 
vertex.  Therefore,  each  path  in  the  CRPTree  from  the  root  vede*  tc  a  lea'  vede*  corresponds 
to  a  unique  success  state  of  the  Compositions  Table 
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In  the  extreme  case,  every  state  of  the  Compositions  Table  will  contribute  to  system 
reliability,  and  the  DoCore  function  will  return  a  non- null  CRP  after  some  computations  for 
each  such  state  which  use  column  0  of  the  table.  Then  the  tree  will  be  complete  at  each  leve1 
to  the  maximum  branching  factor  at  that  level.  If  the  (mtl)tn  level  (i.e.  Kernei-CRPs)  are 
ignored,  this  complete  tree  will  also  be  symmetric  in  that  the  sets  of  labels  (CRPs)  of 
successor  vertices,  for  all  vertices  at  a  given  level  will  be  identical.  Unfortunately,  the  Kernei- 
CRPs  may  in  general  be  distinct  from  each  other  thus  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 
However  there  may  still  exist  some  symmetric  subtrees  of  the  overall  CRPTree  when  the 
Kernei-CRPs  at  their  corresponding  leaf  vertices  are  identical. 

In  a  more  typical  case,  not  all  states  of  the  Compositions  Table  contribute  to  system 
reliability.  Excluded  would  be  those  states  for  which  the  Kernel-CRP  is  null  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Kernel  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom.  The  exclusion  of  a  Compositions  Table 
state  corresponds  to  removing  the  leaf  vertex,  which  would  have  been  labelled  with  the 
Kernel-CRP  for  that  state,  and  all  vertices  on  the  path  to  that  leaf  which  are  not  shared  with 
other  paths,  e.g.  vertices  a  and  b  in  Figure  6-13.  Thus,  in  the  typical  case,  the  tree  may 
become  incomplete  at  all  levels.  The  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  tree  is  a  hindrance  to  efficient 
computation  but  it  may  be  possible  to  use  what  little  symmetry  still  exists. 

6.8.2  Construction  of  the  CRPTree 

The  CRPTree  is  quite  simply  constructed  in  a  recursive  fashion  during  the  main  loop 
execution  in  the  Overlord  routine.  For  any  row  i.  1<i<m,  in  the  Compositions  Table  a  vertex 
at  level  i  of  the  CRPTree  is  produced  when  the  contents  of  the  row's  cells  advance  to  the  next 
(n  *  1)-compositions  of  r..  Each  (n  +  1)-composition  is  held  constant  in  row  i  until  row  i  *  1  has 
cycled  through  a! I  its  (n  +  ^-compositions  of  r  +  ,  thereby  producing  a  set  of  vertices  at  level 
it-1.  These  vertices  are  made  successors  of  the  vertex  generated  for  the  current  In  -  1)- 
composition  at  level  i.  Once  row  i  has  cycled  through  all  of  its  (n  +  1  ^compositions  of  m  the 
set  of  level-i  vertices  generated  during  the  cycle  is  passed  upward  to  row  i-1  to  become 
successors  to  the  current  vertex  at  level  i-1.  The  vertices  generated  for  row  1  are  made 
successors  of  a  dummy  vertex  labelled  with  a  null  CRP  and  designated  the  root  vertex.  Each 
row  may  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  passing  a  set  of  subtrees  of  the  CRPTree  to  the  immediately 
previous  row  each  time  it  cycles  through  all  its  (n  +  1  ^compositions. 

The  (m  l)m  level  of  the  tree  consists  of  vertices  labelled  with  Kernei-CRPs.  A  ieve!-(m  *  i) 
vertex  of  the  tree  is  generated  whenever  the  DoCore  function  returns  a  non-null  CRP  after 
operating  on  the  contents  of  column  0  in  the  current  state  of  the  Compositions  Table.  The 
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generation  of  a  level-(m  ♦  1)  vertex  signifies  that  the  current  state  of  the  Compositions  Table 
satisfies  the  Communication  Axiom  and  contributes  to  system  reliability. 

6.8.3  Usee' the  CRPTree 

The  purpose  of  building  the  CRPTree  is  to  postpone  the  bulk  of  the  PMERGE  and  5MERGE 
operations  to  a  phase  after  the  completion  of  the  main  loop  execution  in  the  Overlord  routine. 
At  that  time,  as  explained  above,  using  the  CRPT ree  as  the  data  structure  fewer  of  the  merge 
operations  need  be  done  to  complete  computation  of  the  system  reliability  function. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  any  symmetry  in  the  CRPTree  to  advantage  by  doing 
the  indicated  merge  operations  for  one  of  the  symmetric  subparts  and  using  the  resultant 
CRP  as  a  template  for  the  rest. 

The  procedure  for  computing  the  CRP  of  any  subtree  t  of  the  CRPTree  is  simply  stated  in  a 
recursive  fashion  as  follows: 

1 .  The  CRP  of  any  subtree  t  of  a  CRPT  ree  is  obtained  by 

a.  PMERGEing  the  CRPs  of  the  subtrees  rooted  on  the  successor  vertices  of 
the  root  vertex  of  t  ,  and  then 

b.  SMERGEing  the  resultant  CRP  of  Step  1  with  the  CRP  which  labels  the  root 
vertex  of  t#. 

2.  The  CRP  of  a  one-vertex  subtree  is  simply  the  CRP  which  labels  that  vertex. 

A  simple  implementation  of  this  is  the  recursive  procedure  CRPTREEMERGE  which  is  shown 
on  Page  135. 


6.9  Side  Constraints  on  Reliability  Function  generation 

We  have  seen  that  at  least  three  basic  items  of  information  are  necessary  to  compute 
system  reliability,  namely 

1.  Reliabilities  of  individual  components  in  the  system, 

2.  The  interconnection  topology  of  the  system,  and 

3.  Minimum  task  requirements  on  component  reliability  which  determine  the  system 
reliability  in  relation  to  the  task. 


Thus  far  we  have  considered  PMS  structures  to  be  mapped  into  undirected  graphs  with 
labelled  vertices.  The  implicit  assumptions  regarding  possible  paths  of  information  flow  in  the 
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structure  have  been  precisely  those  which  are  made  in  classical  network  reliability  analysis. 
To  wit,  information  may  flow  into  a  vertex  (component)  from  any  arc  incident  on  the  vertex 
and  exit  it  from  any  other  of  its  incident  arcs.  Thus  typical  network  reliability  analysis 
examines  concepts  such  as  the  probability  that  a  particular  vertex  will  always  be  able  to 
communicate  with  some  other  specific  vertex  for  the  duration  of  the  mision;  the  probability 
that  a  network  of  a  certain  diameter  will  be  reliable  over  the  mission  time,  etc. 

The  kinds  of  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  analysis  of  Processor-Memory-Switch 
structures,  however,  concern  themselves  with  a  minimum  working  set  of  components  which 
must  be  functional  and  able  to  communicate  amongst  themselves  in  order  for  the  system  to 
be  reliable.  Qualitatively,  a  PMS  network  differs  from  general  communication  networks  in  the 
degree  of  coupling  between  system  components;  the  coupling  is  much  tighter  in  PMS 
structures.  Another  fundamental  difference  is  the  intuitive  model  of  behavior  of  a  node  in  a 
communication  network  and  a  node  in  a  PMS  structure.  In  the  latter  case  the  nodes  in  the 
structure  cannot  usually  be  considered  to  be  homogeneous  and  their  internal  information 
flow  characteristics  are  not  uniform  .  As  was  shown  in  Section  6.6.6,  treating  PMS  nodes  as 
being  able  to  transfer  information  from  any  incident  arc  to  any  other  incident  arc  can  lead  to 
incorrect  reliability  estimates.  Furthermore,  the  behavior  of  actual  PMS  level  components 
such  as  buses,  memories,  processors,  etc.,  is  no?  adequately  modeled. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  further  constraints  beyond  the  three  stated  above  must  be  imposed  on 
the  problem  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  reliability  model.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  program 
that  is  viewed  as  an  estimation  tool  for  design,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  information 
about  every  type  of  PMS  component  that  exists  or  may  exist  in  the  future.  Thus  an  effort  was 
made  to  distill  those  aspects  of  the  information  flow  characteristics  of  PMS  level  components 
and  commonly  occurring  PMS  substructures,  which  when  combined  with  the  Communication 
Axiom  would  provide  adequate  reliability  models  in  a  majority  of  instances.  For  example,  the 
adoption  of  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  as  the  sort  of  known-segments  to  achieve  during  the 
problem  partitioning,  was  driven  by  the  observation  that  PTSs  occur  in  a  large  number  cf  PMS 
structures;  typically  in  the  input/output  subsystems  and  bussed  architectures. 

The  PMS  level  of  detail  at  which  systems  are  studied  [Bell  71]  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
information  specific  to  the  behavior  of  each  system  component.  Rather,  the  emphasis  in 
modelling  at  the  PMS  level  is  directed  toward  the  system  interconnection  structure  and  broad 
details  on  the  rates  and  types  of  information  flow  among  the  system  components  To 
paraphrase  Bell  and  Newell,  this  is  the  chemical  engineering  view  of  computer  systems  in 
keeping  with  this  view,  and  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  generality  ,  the  side  constraints  are  based 
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on  system  interconnection  structure  and  pathways  of  information  flow  among  components 
rather  than  the  specific  behavior  of  certain  types  of  system  components. 

In  succeeding  sections  we  shall  examine  three  kinds  of  side  constraints  on  the  reliability 
function  generation  process  which,  when  judiciously  applied,  will  ease  the  task  of  the 
program  and  provide  more  accurate  models.  For  each  case  we  discuss,  in  order 

-  the  need  for  being  able  to  specify  the  constraint, 

-  the  implementation  of  the  constraint,  and 

-the  changes  which  are  necessary  to  other  algorithms  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
constraint 

6.9.1  Intracomponent  port  connections 

6. 9. 1.1  Need  for  constraint 

As  was  stated  above,  the  classical  model  applied  to  a  node  in  a  communication  network 
constrains  its  behavior  very  weakly.  In  principle,  such  a  node  is  deemed  capable  of  accepting 
incoming  information  flow  from  any  incident  arc  and  transmitting  it  out  over  any  other,  or  the 
same,  incident  arc.  Section  6.6.6  gave  the  Bus-Switch  architecture  as  an  example  wherein 
there  is  a  component  in  the  PMS  structure  which  is  incapable  of  such  general  behavior. 
Consider  the  model  in  Figure  6-14(a)  where  a  vertex  v'  is  shown  enlarged  and  its  neighboring 
vertices  are  vA,  vB,  vc,  vQ.  The  Pj  are  the  connection  ports  of  the  component  represented  by 
v\  The  broken  lines  inside  the  circle  representing  v'  correspond  to  the  possible  paths  of 
information  flow  within  the  component.  They,  and  the  arrows  on  them,  show  the  possible  path 
and  direction  of  information  flow  between  their  end  ports.  Thus,  for  instance,  information 
flowing  in  from  port  P2  could,  after  processing  within  v\  exit  only  via  port  P4,  and  vice  versa. 
The  ports  themselves  do  not  act  as  intermediate  stopping  points  on  such  paths  i.e.  the 
existence  of  the  paths  (PVP4)  and  (P2,P4)  does  ngi  imply  that  information  may  flow  from  P1  to 
P2  via  P4. 

If  the  internal  port  connectivity  of  v'  were  not  known,  it  would  be  surmised  that  information 
could  flow  from  say  vA  to  vB  although  the  component  behavior  does  not  support  this.  Thus,  v' 
may  become  part  of  a  "functioning"  path  even  though  vA  and  vB  are  not  allowed  to 
communicate  directly  through  v\  Many  cases  of  such  behavior  may  be  noticed  in  PMS 
structures  e.g.  the  Bus-Switch  architecture  of  Section  6.6.6.  The  internal  port  connection 
constraints  attempt  to  account  tor  such  behavior  in  general  fashion. 
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6. 9. 1.2  Implementation 

The  most  natural  way  of  specifying  the  intra-component  port  connection  constraint  is  in  the 
form  of  an  Internal  Port  Connection  Matrix  (IPCM).  This  is  simply  an  adjacency  matrix  for  the 
ports  of  the  component.  The  IPCM  for  the  vertex  v'  of  Figure  6-  14(a)  is  shown  in  part  (b)  of  the 
figure.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  matrix  is  symmetric.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  our  basic 
model  of  the  PMS  structure  as  an  undirected  graph.  Were  the  underlying  model  changed  to 
support  directed  graphs  then  the  IPCM  would  not  necessarily  be  symmetric,  in  the  ADVISER 
program,  the  absence  of  an  IPCM  associated  with  a  vertex  is  assumed  to  imply  that  an 
elements  of  the  IPCM,  were  one  to  be  appended  to  the  vertex,  are  unity,  i.e.  that  each  port  can 
transfer  information  to  and  from  any  other  port. 

For  the  current  version  of  ADVISER  the  IPCM  for  any  given  vertex  is  specified  only  after  the 
interconnection  graph  has  been  specified  (a  preferable  method  is  described  below).  The 
vertex  is  identified  by  naming  the  component  it  represents  and  the  value  of  the  [i,j]th  element 
of  the  IPCM  for  the  vertex  is  set  to  1  by  naming  the  pair  of  neighboring  components  of  the 
vertex  which  are  connected  to  the  i*1  and  j*1  ports  respectively.  For  the  current  graph  model, 
all  diagonal  elements  of  the  IPCM  default  to  1  and  all  others  default  to  0  if  not  set  to  one 
Clearly,  this  approach  of  setting  elements  bf  a  given  IPCM  to  unity  can  become  tedious  if  the 
number  of  elements  to  be  so  set  is  large  or  the  number  of  IPCMs  is  large.  Neither  case  may  be 
expected  to  be  common  in  typical  PMS  structures.  Furthermore,  IPCMs  need  only  be 
specified  for  those  components  wherein  the  default  complete  internal  interconnectivity  of 
ports  would  lead  to  erroneous  paths  being  discovered  by  the  path-finding  algorithms.  Thus, 
the  current  method  of  specification  was  deemed  adequate  though  tentative. 

A  better  method  of  specification  would  be  to  allow  the  particular  IPCM  to  be  associated  with 
a  generic  component  type.  Then  when  a  component  of  that  type  was  instantiated  in  the  PMS 
structure  the  IPCM  would  be  automatically  declared.  However,  the  connection  of  other 
components  to  this  component  would  have  to  be  done  more  carefully,  keeping  port  identities 
in  mind.  There  would  also  arise  issues  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  the  user  of  the  program 
does  not  connect  any  components  to  a  certain  port.  These  questions  are  left  to  a  future 
implementation  update  of  ADVISER. 
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6.9.1 .3  Effect  of  constraint  on  algorithms 

The  Intra  Component  Port  Connection  constraint  affects  the  operation  of  two  of  the 
algorithms  in  ADVISER.  The  first,  and  most  affected,  is  the  PATHREL  algorithm  (see  Section 
6.6.4).  It  is  no  longer  sufficient,  at  each  recursive  call  to  PATHREL,  to  simply  check  the 
visitation  mark  on  a  neighbor  vertex  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  recursively  call  the 
procedure  on  that  neighbor  vertex.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  current  vertex  may  not 
internally  allow  a  path  from  the  previous  vertex  to  the  neighbor  vertex  being  considered 
Returning  to  Figure  6-14.  presume  that  a  call  of  PATHREL  on  the  vertex  vA  may  call  a 
recursive  incarnation  of  the  procedure  on  its  neighbor  v'.  The  incarnation  on  v'  should  not 
consider  vg  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  recursive  call  since  there  is  no  path  from  vA  to 
through  v'.  Thus  an  extra  parameter  is  added  to  the  PATHREL  procedure  which 
"remembers"  the  identity  of  the  vertex  out  of  which  the  current  recursive  call  arose,  i.e.  the 
originating  vertex.  Going  back  to  our  example,  the  current  incarnation  of  PATHREL  on  v' 
would  have  an  "originating  vertex"  parameter  whose  value  is  vA.  The  algoritnm  when 
considering  a  neighbor  vertex  for  a  recursive  call  will  first  look  up  the  IPCM  of  the  node  being 
currently  visited.  It  will  see  if  the  element  corresponding  to  the  originating  vertex  and  the 
currently  considered  neighbor  vertex  can  communicate  through  the  currently  visited  vertex, 
i.e.  if  the  corresponding  IPCM  element  is  unity.  If  the  IPCM  element  is  zero  then  that  neighbor 
vertex  is  not  visited  even  if  it  has  no  other  visitation  marks. 

The  other  algorithm  affected  by  this  constraint  is  the  GROWTREES  algorithm  described  in 
Chapter  5.  The  current  version  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm  (Chapter  5)  assumes  that  all  the 
vertices  in  the  PTS  belong  to  the  default  case,  i.e.  all  of  their  IPCM  elements  are  unity.  Until 
such  time  as  the  TREEREL  algorithm  is  extended  to  handle  this  constraint,  the  PTSs  may 
have  no  vertex  which  has  an  explicit  IPCM.  This  implies  the  addition  of  one  more  test  to 
Algorithm  GROWTREES  in  Chapter  5.  Thus  the  GROWTREES  algorithm  does  not.  at  present, 
include  any  vertex  into  a  PTS  when  it  has  an  explicit  IPCM.  Whereas  the  PTS  may  ordinarily 
have  "grown"  past  that  vertex,  the  tree  will  now-  stop  short  of  such  a  vertex.  The  introduction 
of  this  constraint,  consequently,  will  force  all  vertices  with  explicit  IPCMs  to  be  left  as  pad  of 
the  Kernel.  The  resulting  PTSs  may  be  smaller.  The  Compositions  Table  will  not  change 
much  but  the  DoCore  function  will  have  r>:.re  work  to  do  since  the  Kernel  will  contain  more 
vedices  than  otherwise.  Note  that  this  implementation  restriction  on  the  GROWTREES 
aigonthm  can  be  used  at  present  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  to  force  part  cular  components  to  be  in 
•“e  Kernel  To  do  this  it  is  sufficient  to  assign  to  the  component  an  IPCM  all  of  whose 
<?*~e'ts  are  unity.  The  only  effect  of  this  currently  is  to  force  that  component  to  be 

. •  s  as  sad  of  the  Kernel  (see  Section  7.3.1).  The  computation  of  path  reliabilities  in 


e<er  will  not  be  affected , 
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6.9.2  Intra  Component-Type  Communication 

6. 9. 2.1  Need  for  constraint 

The  second  side-constraint  deals  with  communication  between  components  of  like  type.  A 
minimal  critical  resource  set  (MCRS)  of  components  may  be  composed  of  various  different 
types  of  components.  In  the  context  of  PMS  structures  some  types  of  components  are 
typically  active  and  originate  control  information  in  the  structure.  Examples  of  active 
components  are  processors  and  direct- memory- access  device  controllers  and  other  "smart" 
controllers.  The  remaining  types  of  components  are  passive  and  accept  control  and 
commands  from  the  active  components.  Examples  of  passive  components  are  memories  and 
input-output  transducers.  It  is  largely  the  case  in  typical  PMS  structures  that  active 
components  will  exchange  information  amongst  each  other,  or  with  passive  components 
while  controlling  them,  or  both.  Thus,  in  general,  paths  for  information  flow  will  need  to  exist 
between  active  components  and  passive  components  in  the  structure  and  amongst  the  active 
components  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  paths  need  not  be  sought  directly  between 
passive  components.  Thus,  including  the  probability  of  existence  of  K-edges  between  passive 
critical  components  during  the  Overlord  main  loop  computations  would  lead  to  a  pessimistic 
system  reliability  estimate.  This  is  because  components  along  those  paths  would  be  required 
to  be  functional  which  in  reality  are  superfluous  since  the  paths  are  never  used  for 
communication  between  the  passive  components.  This  is  not  always  true  since  an  active 
component  might  lie  along  one  of  the  paths  between  the  two  passive  components.  However, 
this  in  n  implies  that  the  path  probability  would  be  considered  during  some  other  iteration 
of  the  main  loop  when  paths  are  being  sought  between  the  intermediate  active  component  on 
that  path  and  each  of  the  passive  components  at  either  end  of  the  path.  The  general 
constraint  can  be  phrased  as  the  directive  "Do  not  attempt  to  account  for  K-edges  between 
passive  components  of  an  MCRS" . 

6.9. 2. 2  Implementation 

A  study  of  the  common  types  of  PMS  structures  by  the  author  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
weaker  constraint  might  suffice.  This  weaker  constraint,  which  was  implemented,  subsumes 
the  more  specific  one  above  and  can  be  phrased  as  follows:  "Do  not  attempt  to  account  for  K- 
edges  between  components  of  like  type  except  when  otherwise  explicitly  specified  by  the 
user”.  Thus,  for  instance,  paths  should  not  be  found  between  memories  in  one  PTS  and 
memories  in  another  PTS  through  the  Kernel.  There  were  two  reasons  for  requiring  the  user 
of  ADVISER  to  specify  generic  component  types,  whose  members  dfi  communicate  amongst 
themselves  in  the  operation  of  the  PMS  structure.  The  first  is  that  the  underlying  graph  model, 
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though  it  allows  labels  for  vertices  in  the  PMS  graph,  attaches  no  significance  to  these  labels. 
Thus  the  user  must  specifically  identify  those  component  types  whose  members  are  active 
The  second  reason  is  that  in  a  typical  PMS  structure  the  majority  of  component  types  are 
passive  thus  making  it  easier  to  identify  active  component  types  with  less  effort.  The  model, 
therefore,  assumes  that  communication  between  unlike  component  types  is  routine,  that 
members  of  any  passive  component  type  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  and  that  all 
component  types  are  treated  as  though  they  were  passive  unless  otherwise  specified  In  short 
the  implemented  constraint  may  be  phrased:  "  Account  for  K-edges  only  between  critical 
components  of  unlike  type  in  the  PMS  structure,  and  not  between  critical  components  of  like 
type  unless  specified  by  the  user." 

6, 9. 2. 3  Effect  of  constraint  on  algorithms 

The  implementation  of  the  Intra  Component-Type  communication  constraint  affects  the 
Kernel  algorithms  in  two  ways.  First  affected  is  the  manner  in  which  the  PATHREL  algorithm  is 
used  in  the  initial  path  generation  phase  when  path-CRPs  are  hash-coded  away  for  later  use. 
The  effect  is  in  the  way  path-CRP  computations  are  carried  out  for  critical  components  in  the 
Kernel.  Path-CRPs  are  generated  with  the  PATHREL  algorithm  for  a  pair  of  critical 
components  in  the  KerneL  if  and  only  if  they  are  of  unlike  types.  Thus  later,  during  the 
Overlord  main  loop  iterations,  when  in  the  DoCore  function  the  path-CRPs  are  fetched  for 
some  Compositions  Table  state,  no  CRPs  will  be  found  to  exist  for  pairs  of  components  of  like 
type.  Thus  the  DoCore  function  will  assume  that  no  paths  exist  between  such  components, 
which  is.  of  course,  the  desired  effect. 

The  second  effect  is  in  the  way  the  DoCore  function  attempts  to  find  paths  from  interface 
vertices  to  other  interface  and/or  critical  components  in  a  given  CCKS.  In  each  state  of  the 
Compositions  Table,  for  each  PTS  a  set  of  component  types  is  computed.  This  set  specifies 
what  various  distinct  types  of  critical  components  have  been  chosen  from  the  PTS  for  the 
current  Compositions  Table  state.  Thus  for  each  interface  vertex  it  is  always  known  which  set 
of  component  tvoes  within  its  PTS  are  exchanging  information  w>th  the  critical  components  in 
the  Kernel  and  in  other  PTSs.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  find  a 
path  from  that  interface  vertex  to  another  vortex  in  the  CCKS,  namely: 

1.  Components  of  exactly  one  component  type  are  currently  active  in  the  PTS  of  this 
interface  vertex.  It  is  proposed  to  find  a  path  from  the  interface  vertex  to  a  critical 
component  which  is  currently  active  in  the  Kernel.  The  path  .s  superfluous.  ;f  the 
component  type  of  that  critical  component  is  the  same  as  the  single  component 
type  which  is  currently  chosen  in  that  PTS.  Note  component  types  explicitly 
indicated  by  the  user  are  exempt  from  this  check. 
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2.  Components  of  exactly  one  component  type  are  currently  chosen  in  the  PTS  of 
this  interface  vertex.  It  is  proposed  to  find  a  path  from  this  interface  vertex  to  the 
interface  vertex  of  a  second  PTS.  The  second  PTS  also  has  currently  chosen 
components  of  exactly  one  type.  The  path  is  superlluous  ii  these  two  currently 
chosen  types  in  the  two  PTSs  are  identical.  In  other  words  according  to  the 
constraints  no  paths  must  be  considered  between  vertices  which  act  as  channels 
between  critical  components  of  the  same  type.  Note:  Again,  component  types 
explicitly  indicated  by  the  user  are  exempt  from  this  check. 

In  all  other  cases,  i.e.  if  components  of  more  than  one  type  are  currently  chosen  in  a  PTS. 
then  there  will  be  at  least  one  critical  component  in  the  PTS  and  another  in  the  Kernel,  or 
another  PTS,  which  are  of  unlike  type  and  thus  the  paths  from  the  interface  vertex  of  this  PTS 
to  those  other  vertices  are  meaningful  and  must  be  considered  for  their  reliability 
contribution. 


6.9.3  Bounded  Clustering  of  Critical  Components 
6.9.3. 1  Need  for  constraint 

The  reliability  computation  for  PMS  structures  differs  in  yet  another  way  from  the  classical 
network  reliability  computation.  We  have  seen  that  a  major  difference  is  that  vertices  of  the 
PMS  interconnection  graph  are  not  homogeneous  and  are  classified  naturally  according  to 
the  distinct  types  of  components  present  in  the  system.  In  addition  to  the  Communication 
Axiom,  the  PMS  system  reliability  is  predicated  upon  a  minimum  number  of  pivotal 
components,  termed  critical  components,  being  functional  in  the  structure.  Since  there  are  a 
variety  of  component  types  represented  in  the  structure,  this  stipulation  on  the  minimum 
number  of  functional  critical  components  requires  to  be  strengthened  to  account  for 
component  types.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  minimal  requirements  w'MCh  stipulate  non-zero  lower 
bounds  on  the  number  of  components  of  each  critical  component  type,  which  must  be 
functional  as  a  precondition  to  system  success. 

There  is,  hov  _>ver,  a  more  subtle  issue  to  be  considered;  one  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  section  and  the  reason  for  this  third  side-constraint.  In  many  cases  of  PMS  structures,  a 
simple  lower  bound  on  the  overall  number  of  critical  components  of  a  particular  type  being 
functional,  provides  insufficient  information  for  reliability  computation.  It  is  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  account  in  addition  for  the  phenomenon  that  components  of  different  types  may  be 
interdependent  on  each  other  in  some  facet  of  their  operation.  For  instance,  if  some  number 
of  functional  components  of  one  such  type  occur  in  a  particular  substructure  of  the  system, 
then  it  may  be  essential  that  at  least  a  certain  other  number  of  components  of  an 
interdependent  component  type  also  be  functional  in  the  same  substructure  of  the  system  to 
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achieve  system  success.  Thus  in  a  functionaf  system  of  this  type,  clusters  of  functional  critical 
components  belonging  to  these  interdependent  types  will  be  observed  in  the  various 
substructures  of  the  system.  Furthermore,  there  will  usually  be  a  lower  bound  on  the  number 
of  components  of  each  critical  component  type  in  the  cluster.  We  term  this  phenomenon 
Bounded  Clustering  of  Critical  Components. 

As  an  example  of  this  phenomenon  consider  a  multiprocessor  system  composed  of  say 
eight  processor  buses,  each  with  two  processors  and,  say,  eight  local  memo^  cards,  and  a 
bus-arbiter,  amongst  other  components.  Assume  that  these  buses  are  connected  together  in 
some  fashion  (which  is  not  of  importance  at  the  moment)  so  that  it  is  always  possible  to  satisfy 
the  Communication  Axiom  if  the  minimum  number  of  functional  processors,  memories  and 
bus-arbiters  are  available.  There  are  then  a  total  of  16  processors,  64  memories  and  8  bus- 
arbiters.  Now  say  that  a  minimum  requirement  is 

^(4, Processor)  A  ^(8,LocalMemory)  A  ^(A.BusArbiter)  (6  3) 

This  overall  stipulation  allows  too  much  latitude.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  consider  a 
processor  bus  to  be  functional  unless  its  bus-arbiter  is  functional.  Additionally  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have,  say,  two  functional  local  memories  per  functioning  processor  on  the 
processor  bus.  Therefore,  it  is  useless  to  consider  a  system  state  wherein  four  processors  are 
functional,  two  each  on  buses  A  and  B,  say,  eight  memories  functional  on  a  third  bus  C,  and 
four  bus-arbiters  functional,  one  each  on  four  other  buses  D,  E,  F  and  G.  This  would  clearly 
not  be  a  system  success  state  although  it  satisfies  the  overall  requirement  expression  (6.3) 
above. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  processor  bus  will  be  considered  functional  only  if  its 
bus-arbiter  is  functional  and  at  least  one  of  the  two  processors  and  two  of  the  eight  local 
memories  on  that  bus  are  also  functional.  This  represents  a  bounded  clustering,  in  the 
processor-bus  substructure  of  the  system,  of  the  critical  component  types  BusArbiter, 
Processor  and  Memory.  The  lower  bounds  on  the  number  of  functioning  components  of  each 
of  these  three  types  in  the  cluster  are  conveyed  by  the  following  set  of  ^equalities: 

Number  of  BusArbiter  >  1 

Number  of  Processor  >  1 


Number  of  Memory  >  2  ’  Number  of  Processor 
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In  general  an  arbitrary  set  of  such  inequalities  may  be  specified  which  constrain  the  number 
of  functional  components  of  the  various  critical  component  types  which  are  specified  in  the 
bounded- cluster  constraint.  Thus  when  the  requirement  integers  in  expression  (6.3)  above 
are  fragmented  over  the  various  processor  buses,  these  inequalities  must  be  kept  in  mind  for 
each  processor  bus. 

The  bounded  clustering  constraint,  therefore,  seeks  to  allow  the  user  of  ADVISER  to 
specify  which  critical  component  types  will  cluster  in  the  system  and  what  the  inequalities  are 
which  effectively  place  lower  bounds  on  each  critical  component  type  in  a  cluster.  Note  that 
there  may  be  several  different  kinds  of  clusters  each  with  its  own  subset  of  the  set  of  critical 
component  types  in  the  structure. 

Two  difficulties  in  handling  the  inequalities  are  to  be  noted  here.  First,  if  general  sets  of 
inequalities  are  allowed  then  the  program  will  have  to  check  before  it  even  begins 
computation  that  these  inequalities  do  have  solutions.  In  other  words  an  integer  programming 
problem  has  to  be  solved  for  each  set  of  inequalities.  Of  course,  a  brute  force  approach  could 
be  employed  wherein  all  feasible  states  of  the  Compositions  Table  are  checked  against  the 
inequalities.  If  none  satisfy  the  constraints  then  the  constraints  are  unsatisfiable  for  the  given 
problem. 

The  second  difficulty  is  arriving  at  an  interpretation  of  the  possibility  that  two  user-specified 
cluster  constraints  address  non-disjoint  sets  of  critical  component  types.  The  author's  current 
thinking  is  that  if  such  intersecting  cluster  constraints  are  specified  then  a  compound  cluster 
constraint  should  be  considered  instead  which  has  respectively  the  union  of  the  intersecting 
sets  of  component  types  and  the  union  of  the  sets  of  inequalities, 

Note:  At  present  the  ADVISER  program  implements  only  a  weaker  version  of  the  cluster 
constraint.  Instead  of  allowing  inequalities  in  their  full  generality  it  allows  only  a  lower  bound 
to  be  specified  on  the  number  of  functioning  components  chosen  from  one  of  the  cluster 
types.  It  does  not  allow  the  relating  of  numbers  of  chosen  components  of  different  types.  Thus 
it  is  not  currently  possible  to  specify  an  inequality  of  the  form 

Number  of  Memory  >  2  *  Number  of  Processor 

This  deficiency  had  an  effect  during  the  experiment  on  ADVISER  with  the  PLURIBUS 
architecture  which  is  described  in  Chapter  7. 
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6. 9. 3. 2  Effect  on  Algorithms 

The  bounded  clustering  constraint  in  the  ADVISER  framework  is  applied  to  the 
substructures  of  the  PMS  graph  which  are  represented  by  the  PTSs  and  the  Kernel.  The 
bounded  clustering  constraint  directly  affects  the  main  loop  of  the  Overlord  routine.  In  the 
absence  of  this  constraint,  the  process  of  generating  the  next  feasible  state  of  the 
Compositions  Table  produced  a  candidate  feasible  state  for  evaluation  by  the  DoCore  routine 
when  the  set  of  compositions  in  the  rows  of  the  Table  satisfied  the  upper  bounds  placed  on 
them  by  the  resources  available  in  each  segment  of  the  PMS  graph.  In  the  case  of  the 
bounded  clustering  constraint  the  inequalities  effectively  impose  low'er  bounds  as  well.  What 
were  previously  feasible  states  of  the  Table  may  no  longer  be  so. 

The  constraint  is  implemented  simply  by  examining  each  candidate  feasible  state  ol  the 
Compositions  Table  as  it  is  generated  and  before  it  is  passed  to  the  DoCore  routine  for  the 
Communication  Axiom  test.  The  inequalities  are  tested  for  satisfaction  against  the  values  of 
cells  in  each  column  in  the  Table  for  the  candidate  Table  state.  Recall  that  if  components  of 
one  of  the  types  specified  in  a  cluster  constraint  are  chosen  from  a  given  segment,  then 
components  belonging  to  all  of  the  other  specified  types  must  also  be  chosen  from  that 
segment,  subject  of  course  to  the  inequalities.  Each  column  of  the  Compositions  Table 
represents  one  segment  of  the  PMS  graph.  Each  column  in  the  candidate  feasible  state  of  the 
Table  is  examined  to  discover  whether  the  given  cluster  constraint  applies  to  it.  In  other  words 
the  constraint  applies  to  the  column  if  one  or  more  of  the  non-zero  cells  in  the  column 
represents  one  of  the  component  types  specified  in  the  constraint.  If  the  constraint  applies  to 
the  column  and  the  non-zero  cell  values  in  the  column  do  not  satisfy  the  constraint 
inequalities  then  the  candidate  is  discarded  and  the  next  feasible  state  is  generated. 

There  is  one  subtlety  in  these  tests  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  is  best  explained 
through  an  example.  Suppose  that  some  cluster  constraint  specified  by  the  user  of  ADVISER 
contains  the  following  inequality 

Number  of  Processor  >  2  (6.4) 

Assume  that  this  constraint  is  applicable  to  a  segment  which  has  more  than  two  critical 
components  of  type  Processor.  In  other  words  the  segment  is  able  to  satisfy  the  inequality 
(6.4).  Now  assume  that  one  of  the  fragment  atomic  requirements  imposed  on  the  segment, 
during  the  fragmenting  of  the  overall  requirement  on  the  PMS  graph,  is  y-0  Processor)  In 
other  words  the  cluster  constraint  is  stronger  than  the  atomic  requirement  "at  least  i  of 
Processor"  which  will  also  be  satisfied  by  two  or  more  functioning  processors.  However,  if 
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cell  for  the  component  type  "Processor".  within  the  column  corresponding  to  the  giver 
segment,  had  a  one  ir.  i;  is  usual,  the  candidate  :easibi~  state  wcufc  !3)i  the  megua;it>  test  c: 
(5  4)  when  it  should  not.  Hence  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  tc  temporarily  strengthen  t.-e 
fragment  requirement  to  the  minimum  required  c>  the  inequaiiry:  in  this  case  we  replace 
v(l .Processor)  by  •+  (2, Processor;  until  the  next  fragmentation  of  me  overall  requirements 
occurs. 


As  noted  above,  the  currea 


bounds  las 


sonstra  nt.  In  addition,  the  cu 


impiementat’or.  of  ADVi$EP  allows  only  concrete  lower 


,ren;  implementation,  specifically  fcnoics  multiple  cluster 


constraints  tc  hare  overlapping  compo-en?  type  sets 


6.10  Simplification  of  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials 

In  this  section  we  d’scvss  the  simplification  of  the  symbolic  s..stem  r?:iap.'it>  funct'cn 
which  has  been  computed  by  ADVISSP.  prior  tc  its  being  printed  out.  We  erophasiie  h that 
the  kinds  c;  simplification  envisioned  are  rydim-entsr,  and  nave  none  of  the  soph  stioatmn 
manifested  by  automatic  Symbol  manipulation  programs  c--.cn  as  MACSYf/i  d.‘a:s..rr,a  7~) 
Such  sophistication  in  algebraic  manipulation  was  nev  er  cons  dered  to  he  a  gca:  of  thus  wo---. 


Thus  fa-  all  tne  algorithms  described  have  usee  C:.--cn::s'  -viac  it.  r..a  -  gon; 

as  fundamental  units  upon,  whicn  tc  epe'-r.e  T- at  the  cone1.. son  y  me  main  dec 
execution  in  the  Overlord  routine  the  computed  s,y~~  -ahacil'tj  function  -s  ais;  m,  0-.? 
form.  We  briefly  review  the  nahme  of  a  GA-  Each  un  que  oompenent  -in  the  system  is 
considered  to  exhibit  failure  penavor  v«~.,r  s  stir  •  tut  :al  .  independent  i*om  that  of  ether 
components  in  the  system.  A  unique  s/rnopi  a  uiir sated  to  eion  cempon- r.t  to  repreae’*’,  tc 
reliability  Each  Such  compcn-nt  reiiabvit,.  s,r;;  s  asssemtec  w-th  a  unique  bd  position  in  a 


mam  Ok.  vector  f'.v-'rW 


-0  -  '  b. '  O  <p  i.  'b  *  -,n  •  •  *-•  q. 


tartial  rc-s.-t 


CR=s  for  the  PTSs.  c-acn  pend:'  -esud  ;s  also  accorded  a  _.r,  qu-.-  s . mp-pi  wn- qh  -is  associate  o 
with  e  unique  bit  pctslhcn  m  a-..<ilia-,  bt  v-ectp'  WJX.  EG  of  Chncte'  3).  The  assigning  y 
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expensive  P. MERGE  an. 


operations  v/uicn  ere 


nee  The  oantia'  resu.ts 


become  factors  pf  C.A-  terms  tnrcudh  the  presence  of  the  unique  but:-  assignee  tc  them,  thus 
allowing  FMSSGt  and  SMEAGE  operations  on  them  to  ce  postponed  tc  a  hater  vr-a.  7-  s 
section  discusses  the  process  where c.  the  partial  -esuh  CAPs  associated  w ;th  the  -once'C 
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represents  the  system  reliability  function.  The  section  ends  with  a  description  of  the  way  in 
which  the  simplified  system  CRP  is  printed  out. 

The  reader  will  recall  from  Chapter  3  that  the  juxtaposition  of  two  factors  in  a  CRP  term 
represents  the  SMERGE  of  the  probabilities  represented  by  the  factors.  In  the  case  of 
component  probabilities,  which  are  stochastically  independent  from  each  other  by  our 
assumptions,  this  SMERGE  degenerates  to  a  simple  multiplication  of  those  individual 
probabilities.  However,  as  we  have  seen  earlier,  the  probabilities  represented  by  a  pair  of 
partial  result  CRPs  can  be  interrelated  if  the  subsets  of  the  system  components  referenced  by 
them  are  not  disjoint.  Then  the  SMERGE  operation  must  be  carried  out  on  the  pair  of  partial 
result  CRPs  to  obtain  the  correct  result.  The  method  of  generating  these  partial  result  CRPs 
guarantees  that  two  CRPs  will  represent  dependent  probabilities  only  if  they  are  partial  results 
lor  the  same  segment  of  the  PMS  graph.  Use  is  made  of  this  fact  during  the  simplification 
process.  There  are  two  important  points  to  be  made  at  this  juncture,  namely: 

1.  The  SMERGE  simplification  will  take  place  to  a  recursive  depth  of  only  one  level. 

This  is  because  the  partial  result  CRPs  themselves  are  devoid  of  AUXVECs  in 
their  terms. 

2.  The  partial  results  for  the  PTS  segments  are  all  assigned  bits  in  the  AUXVECs  of 
system  CRP  terms.  Thus  any  NORMVEC  bits  in  any  term  of  the  system  CRP  will 
refer  to  only  the  reliabilities  of  components  in  the  Kernel.34  Hence  during  the 
SMERGEing  of  CRPs  represented  by  the  AUXVEC  bits  of  a  term  in  the  system 
CRP.  the  NORMVEC  bits  do  not  come  into  play  since  they  are  guaranteed  to 
represent  probabilities  which  are  independent  from  those  of  the  PTS  partial 
results. 

Due  to  the  above  observations,  the  NORMVEC  and  AUXVEC  bit  vectors  of  any  given  CRP 
term  may  be  treated  independently.  The  results  may  then  be  simply  multiplied.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  the  treatment  of  the  AUXVEC  and  NORMVEC  bit  vectors  are  described  separately 
for  a  typical  term  which  has  both  a  NORMVEC  and  and  AUXVEC  bit  vector.  The  goal  is  to  dc 
any  SMERGEs  which  are  indicated  thus  leaving  only  those  juxtapositions  of  bits  which  denote 
multiplication  by  virtue  of  their  represented  CRPs  being  independent  probabilities  Finally 
the  remaining  multiplications  are  converted  to  exponentiations  wherever  two  juxtaposed  bits 
represent  CRPs.  which  though  representing  independent  probabilities  are  similar  in  form  (i.e 
share  the  same  template)  and.  therefore,  numerically  evaluate  to  equal  quantities.  After  this 
final  simplification  step  the  symbolic  reliability  function  is  printed  out. 

oi 

Exsfud'ng  interface  vertices  The  reliabilities  of  these  are  accounted  lor  >r,  the  computation  of  the  partial  ’esu't 
CR^s  for  the  RTSs  See  Section  6  5 
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6.10.1  NORMVEC  processing 

The  bits  in  any  NCRM'.'EC  bit  vector  are  known  to  represent  individual  component 
probabilities  which,  by  assumption,  are  stochastically  independent.  Thus  all  juxtapositions  of 
1  -bits  in  the  NORMVEC  simply  denote  multiplication  of  the  appropriate  probabilities  In  view  of 
this,  all  pairs  of  bits  in  the  NORMVEC  are  compared.  If  two  bits  represent  components  of  the 
S3me  type  then  their  reliability  functions  are  identical25  and,  therefore,  the  symbol  for 
reliability  of  the  fvoe  to  which  both  the  components  belong,  is  raised  to  the  power  of  two 
Every  succeeding  bit  which  represents  another  component  of  the  same  type  simply  causes 
this  power  to  be  inc  emented  by  one.  At  the  end  of  this  processing,  the  simplified  NORMVEC 
will  consist  of  a  set  of  factors  each  of  whic1-  is  a  symbol  for  a  component  type  reliability  raised 
to  a  power.  The  power  of  a  factor  is  simply  the  number  of  bits  in  the  vector  which  represented 
a  component  of  the  same  type  as  the  factor  represents,  it  is  now  obvious  why  pan  of  the 
description  of  each  component  type,  which  was  input  by  the  user  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  run.  consisted  of  a  "print-name"  for  the  component  type.  These  print  names  are  the 
factor  symbols  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

6.10.2  AUXVEC  processing 

During  the  simplification  of  the  AUXVECs.  for  each  pair  of  bits  set  to  one  in  the  AUXVEC  of 
the  term,  the  bits  in  the  pair  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  result  CRPs  which  they 
represent.  If  the  CRPs  were  derived  from  different  segments  of  the  PMS  graph  then  the  sets  of 
components  they  reference  will  be  disjoint.  Thus  identical  numerical  results  will  be  obtained  if 
they  are 

-  SMERGEd  and  the  resulting  CRP  is  numerically  evaluated,  or 

-the  individual  CRPs  are  numerically  evaluated  and  the  resulting  numbers 
multiplied. 

Hence,  in  such  cases,  the  EMERGE  is  not  performed  and  the  bits  are  left  undisturbed.  If  the 
two  bits  being  compared  represent  CRPs  derived  for  the  same  segment  of  the  PMS  graph 
then  the  SMERGE  is  performed  to  give  a  third  CRP  (devoid  of  AUXVECs)  which  is  then  added 
to  the  Partial  Results  Hash  Table  and  assigned  a  unique  symbol  of  its  own.  It  ■«>  also  labelled 
with  the  identities  of  the  two  "parent"  CRPs  which  were  SMERGEd  to  form  it  This  is  done 
since  the  same  situation  may  occur  in  the  simplification  of  another  term  in  the  CRP  and  the 
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cost  of  the  SWERGE  may  be  avoided  if  the  result  was  computed  earlier  and  can  be  found  in 
the  hash  table, 

For  each  pair  of  AUXVEC  bits  compared  there  will  be  eight  possible  cases  to  be  considered 
based  on  the  hash  keys  of  the  padial  result  CRPs  represented  by  the  bits.  Recall  from  Section 
6.5. 1.1  that  a  partial  result  CRP  for  a  given  PTS  was  uniquely  identified  by  three  attributes 
namely 

(i)  The  PTS  segment  of  the  Neighbors  Class  Graph  G'  which  represents  possib'y 
several  symmetric  PTSs  of  the  PMS  graph  G  of  which  the  given  PTS  is  a  member 

(ii)  The  root  vertex  of  the  given  PTS  of  G  which  distinguishes  it  from  its  symmetric 
"brothers",  and 

(iii)  The  atomic  requirement  for  which  the  given  CRP  was  derived. 

The  last  item  actually  identifies  a  template  in  the  Templates  Table,  and  sc  two  padial  result 
CRPs  are  considered  to  be  the  same  identical  CRP  if  their  PTS  segments  in  G  are  in  the  same 
PTS  of  G'  (set  of  symmetric  PTSs);  their  PTS  segments  in  G  have  the  same  root  vertex;  and 
they  derive  from  the  same  template.  The  eight  cases  described  below  are  based  on  equality 
checks  on  these  three  attributes  of  two  CRPs  being  compared: 

Ca>e  0  Different  segment  of  G' ;  Different  root  vertex;  Different  template 

These  are  two  completely  different  CRPs.  They,  therefore,  represent 
independent  probabilities  and  we  may  algebraically  multiply  them. 

Case  1  Different  segment  of  G' ;  Different  root  vertex;  Same  template 

This  is  an  impossible  case.  A  template  CRP  will  refer  to  the  reliabilities  of 
components  in  one  of  a  set  of  symmetric  PTSs  of  G  (see  Section  6.5. 1.2) 
Therefore,  if  two  CRPs  are  to  have  the  same  template  they  must  also  at 
least  be  derived  for  the  same  segment  of  G'  (i.e.  the  same  set  of 
symmetric  trees). 

Case  2  Different  segment  of  G' ;  Same  root  vertex;  Different  template: 

This  is  an  impossible  case.  Two  PTSs  cannot  have  the  same  root  vertex 
and  belong  to  different  segments. 

Case  2  Different  segment  of  G' ;  Same  root  vertex;  Same  template 
Impossible  for  the  same  reason  as  Case  2. 

Case  4  Same  segment  of  G ’ ;  Different  root  vertex;  Different  template 

The  CRPs  in  this  case  were  derived  for  different  PTSs  m  the  same  set  of 
symmetric  PTSs.  Thus,  the  CRPs  represer. r  .-Ceoe^ce-r  o-joab/.'/res 
since  their  referenced  corr,oonent  sets  ere  dis/om;  They  may  oe  directly 
multiplied  in  the  simplified  reliability  function. 

CaseS  Same  segment  of  G  '  ;  Different  root  vertex;  Same  template 
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The  PTSs  are  two  symmetric  trees  in  the  same  set.  The  fact  that  the 
templates  are  the  same  implies  that  the  CRPs  compute  the  reliability  of 
physically  symmetric  PTSs  under  the  same  atomic  repuirement.  Thus, 
numerically,  the  two  CRPs  will  evaluate  to  be  equal.  Consequently  we  may 
algebraically  square  the  template  to  get  the  equivalent  value.  More 
precisely,  the  exponent  count  of  the  symbol  for  the  template  in  the  current 
term  is  incremented  by  one.  This  is  the  power  to  which  the  template  is  to 
be  raised  at  the  end  of  simplification  of  the  given  system  CRP  term. 

Case  6  Same  segment  of  G';  Same  root  vertex;  Different  template: 

Both  partial  result  CRPs  in  this  case  refer  to  the  same  PTS  of  G  but  were 
derived  for  different  atomic  requirements.  Therefore,  they  represent 
dependent  reliabilities  and  must  be  SMERGEd.  The  result  of  the  SMERGE 
is  entered  into  the  Partial  Results  table  with  a  new  index. 

Case  7  Same  segment  of  G' ;  Same  root  vertex;  Same  template: 

This  is  an  "impossible"  case.  It  implies  that  a  given  partial  result  was  not 
assigned  a  unique  bit  in  the  AUXVEC 


6.10.3  Final  algebraic  simplification 

During  the  first  pass  over  the  system  CRP  the  NORMVEC  and  AUXVEC  simplifications  are 
performed  on  each  term  in  the  CRP.  The  result  of  this  first  pass  is  that  all  SMERGEs  which 
needed  to  be  performed  have  been  carried  out  and  only  algebraic  r,.  '‘^plications  remain. 
Repeated  occurrences  of  juxtapositions  in  different  CRP  terms  of  the  same  two  bits  which 
require  SMERGEing  of  their  CRPs  will  cause  the  SMEGE  to  occur  only  once.  Whereupon,  the 
resultant  CRP  will  be  inserted  into  the  hash  table  and  appended  with  the  identities  of  its 
"parent"  CRPs.  This  enables  avoidance  of  redundant  SMERGE  operations.  Note  that  several 
terms  in  the  simplified  system  CRP  so  far  may  reference  the  same  set  of  templates.  The 
numerical  evaluation  of  the  system  CRP  can  take  advantage  of  this  fact  by  computing  the 
numerical  values  of  the  template  CRPs  just  once  and  using  them  repeatedly  for  each  term 
which  references  the  corresponding  templates.  In  software  terms,  program  statements  may 
be  generated  which  evaluate  each  template  CRP  and  store  the  result  in  a  temporary  variable 
whicr  bears  as  its  name  the  unique  symbol  of  the  CRP. 

A  final  0(N2/2)  pass  is  made  over  the  simplified  system  CRP  thus  far  to  do  aloeb'aic 
simplification.  This  consists  in  comparing  each  term  in  the  system  CRP  to  each  of  its 
successors  in  the  list  of  terms  and,  in  case  of  equality,  algebraically  adding  the  signed 
coefficients.  Where  the  addition  leads  to  zero,  the  terms  have  cancelled  and  may  be 
discarded  At  the  end  of  this  simplification  process  the  resulting  list  of  terms  represents  the 
system  reliability  function  and  is  ready  for  printing  out. 
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At  this  point  we  also  note  that,  preparatory  to  printing  out  the  results,  the  template  CRPs 
also  need  to  be  simplified  before  they  can  be  output.  Since  all  the  template  CRPs  generated 
during  the  initial  phase  of  partial  result  generation  have  only  NORMVECs.  the  simplification  of 
their  terms  is  carried  out  in  the  manner  of  Section  6.10.1.  Finally,  they  too  undergo  algebraic 
simplification  as  above. 

6,11  Printing  of  Results 

At  the  present  time,  the  ADVISER  program  is  able  to  print  out  the  computed  symbolic 
system  reliability  function  as  'he  text  of  a  program  mcdole  whicn  computes  me  function. 
Currently  the  program  text  may  be  in  either  FORTRAN  or  SAIL  [Reiser  76].  The  module  may 
then  be  compiled  and  loaded  along  with  other  software  which  may  make  use  of  it  to  draw 
plots,  or  for  other  numeric  computation.  An  third  output  mode  causes  ADVISER  to  print  the 
function  in  a  simple  expression  syntax,  unencumbered  by  programming  constructs,  which  will 
make  it  suitable  as  input  to  the  symbol  manipulation  system  MACSYMA  [Macsyma  77]  (see 
Chapter  7  for  examples  of  how  the  MACSYMA  option  is  used). 

Figures  6-15  and  6-1 6  show  the  output  for  a  simple  reliability  function  in  FORTRAN  and 
SAIL  respectively.36  The  component  type  definitions,  PMS  structure  definitions  and  the 
requirements  expression  have  been  output  as  comments  preceding  the  program  statements 
Each  program  module  consists  of  a  sub-program  or  procedure  whose  name  may  be  supplied 
by  the  user  but  defaults  to  RSYS  if  not  supplied.  The  program,  since  it  computes  R  (t).  takes 
a  parameter  T  which  is  the  time  at  which  the  system  reliability  is  to  be  determined  A  single 
floating  point  value.  Rsys(T),  is  returned  by  the  procedure  Another  feature,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  these  programs  produced  by  ADVISER,  is  that  variables  are  declared,  one  for  each 
component  type,  bearing  as  their  names  the  print  names  declared  for  the  respective 
component  type  (see  Table  2-1  in  Chapter  2).  Each  variable  is  initialized  to  the  computed 
reliability  of  a  component  o  the  type  representec  by  the  variable,  at  time  T  specified  as  a 
parameter  tc-  the  program,  "hese  values  are  then  used  in  the  computation  of  the  temporary 
variables  and  the  main  reliability  function. 

The  temporary  variables  introduced  into  the  SAIL  program  (mgure  6- 16)  are  of  the  form  'Tin 
where  n  is  an  integer.  Likewise,  in  the  FORTRAN  version  (Figure  6-15)  the  tenpora-ies  are 
named  XXXrr,  where  m  is  also  an  integer.  As  was  described  earlier,  all  the  simplified  CRPs 


36 


As  an  aid  ?0  reading  tfv  cORTRAN  version 
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which  were  referred  to  in  the  various  terms  of  the  system  CRP,  via  the  Partial  Results  Hast" 
Table,  are  computed  first.  Their  values  are  assigned  to  the  unique  temporaries  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  examples.  These  values  are  then  used  wherever  required  in  the  system  CRP.  A 
question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  final  simplified  system  reliability  function  would  have 
less  terms  if  the  templates  were  back-substituted  into  it  and  algebraic  simplification  were 
carried  out.  This  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  completely  symmetric  PMS  structures  which 
would  yield  algebraically  simple,  factored  reliability  functions.  However,  any  slight  asymmetry 
will  cause  the  final  reliability  function  to  be  less  easily  factorable,  or  not  at  all.  Thus,  in  most 
cases,  this  "factorization"  based  on  templates  would  seem  to  be  at  least  somewhat  beneficial 
from  the  standpoint  of  numeric  computation.  If  error  magnitudes  during  numerical  reliability 
computation  are  a  serious  issue  then  the  symbolic  function  may  be  factored  using  a  symbol 
manipulation  program  such  as  MACSYMA  before  the  numeric  computation  is  performed. 


c . 

C  *•  FORTRAN  Module  Tor  Reliability  Function  evaluation 

C  ••  produced  by  ADVISER  on  Sunday.  25  Jan  81  at  22:09:45  Tor  [4,1367] 

C . 

C  ••  Task  Title-  EXAMP. PMS  --  Running  example  in  thesis 
C 

C  •*  Requirements  on  the  Structure  Mere: 

C 

C  (1-0F-CPU  and  1-0F-MPR  AND  1-OF-MSH  AND  2-0F-DSK) 

c 


c 

••  Component-Type 

definitions 

For  this 

task: 

c 

INDEX 

TYPENAME 

PRINTNAME 

REL.FN. 

PAR  AMS 

c 

0 

M. SHARED 

MSH 

Expon . 

Lambda* 

. 00100000 

c 

1 

CPU 

CPU 

Expon . 

Lambda* 

.00200000 

c 

2 

BUS 

BUS 

We  ibull 

Lambda* 

.00010000 

c 

Alpha* 

.90000001 

c 

3 

LINK 

INK 

Weibul 1 

Lambda* 

.00100000 

c 

Alpha* 

.90000001 

c 

4 

M. PRIMARY 

MPR 

Expon . 

Lambda* 

.00100000 

c 

5 

DISK 

DSK 

We  ibull 

Lambda* 

10.00000000 

c 

Alpha* 

.93000001 

c 

6 

K  DISK 

KOK 

Weibul 1 

Lambda* 

6. 00000000 

c 

Alpha* 

.89000001 

AD-AU2  713  CARNEG I E-MELLON  UNIV  PITTSBURGH  PA  DEPT  OF  COMPUTER  —ETC  F/B  9/2 

AUTOMATIC  GENERATION  QF  RELIABILITY  FUNCTIONS  FOR  PROCESSOR-MEM— ETC  <U) 
FEB  61  V  KINt  N0001A-77— C-0103 

UNCLASSIFIED  CMU-CS-81-121  NL 
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•  PMS 

Structure 

Qef  i n i lions  for 

tfti  s 

task : 

INDEX 

NAME 

TYPE 

WNEIG 

NEIGHBORS 

0 

MSH.  1 

M  SHARED 

2 

(PI. 

P.2) 

1 

P  1 

CPU 

2 

( MSH  .  1 

,  S.l) 

2 

P.2 

CPU 

2 

(MSH. 1 

.  S.2) 

3 

S.l 

BUS 

4 

(P.l, 

L.l.  MP.l 

4 

S.2 

BUS 

4 

(P  2. 

L.l.  MP.2 

5 

L.l 

LINK 

2 

(S.l, 

S.2) 

6 

MP.  1 

M. PRIMARY 

1 

(SI) 

7 

MP.2 

M  PRIMARY 

1 

(S.2) 

S 

X  .  1 

X.OISX 

3 

(S.l. 

D.l.  0.2) 

9 

X.  2 

X  DISK 

3 

(S.2, 

D.3.  D.4) 

10 

0.1 

DISK 

1 

,(K.l) 

11 

0.2 

OISX 

1 

(X.l) 

12 

0.3 

DISK 

1 

(X  2) 

13 

0.  A 

DISK 

1 

(K.2) 

C . 

c 

C  •••  Begin  Reliability  function  evaluation  code; 


REAL  FUNCTION  RSYS  (T); 

IMPLICIT  REAL  (A-Z) 

WE IBUL( LAMBDA. ALPHA, TIME )*EXP(- (LAMBDA* IE -6* TIME )•* ALPHA) 

MSH  «  EXP(  -C  .  001000  •  IE -6  *.  T) 

CPU  *  EXP(-C . 0C2000  •  lt-6  •  T) 

BUS  *  WE IBUL (  0.000100  .  Q.90000C  ,  T  ) 

lnn  .  weibul;  c. ooiooo  .  0.900000  .  t  ) 

MPR  *  EX?(-C. 001000  •  IE -6  *  T) 

DSX  *  WEIBUL (  10.000000  .  0.930000  ,  T  ) 

KDK  »  WE IBUL (  6.000000  ,  0.890000  ,  T  ) 

C  ••  End  of  expressions  for  calculating  individual  reliabilities. 

XXX0  *  BUS  *  MPR 

XXXI  *  BUS  *  DSK**2  •  KDK 

XXX2  «  2.C  •  8US  *  DSK  *  XDX  -  BUS  *  DSX**Z  *  KDK 

XXX3  »  BUS  *  MPR  •  DSK**2  *  KDK 

XXX A  «  2.0  *  BUS  *  MPR  *  DSX  *  XDX  -  BUS  •  MPR  •  DSX**2  • 

SXDX 


C  •*  End  of  template  evaluating  expressions, 

MOORE L  *  0 

MOOREL  *  2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU  *  XXX3  -  MSH  •  CPU**2  *  XXX3**2  * 

$2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU**2  •  LNK  *  XXX0  •  XXXI  -  2.0  *  MSH  •  CPU**2  * 
SLNX  •  XXX3  *  XXX0  *  2.0  *  MSH  •  CPU**2  *  LNX  *  XXXA  •  XXX2 
$  -  2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU**2  *  LNX  •  XXX3  *  XXX2  -  2 . 0  *  MSH  • 
SCPU* * 2  •  LNX  •  XXXA  •  XXXI  -  MSH  •  CPU**2  *  LNX  •  XXXA**2  * 
S2  . 0  *  MSH  •  CPU**2  *  LNX  «  XXXA  *  XXX3  *  MSH  •  CP U**2  *  LNX  * 
SXXX3**2 

C  ••  End  of  System  Reliability  computation; 
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rsys  •  moor el 

RETURN 

END 


Figure  6-15:  An  example  of  a  computed  reliability  function  printed  in  FORTRAN 


comment 


SAIL  Module  for 

Reliability  Function  evaluation 

produced  6y 

ADVISER  on  Sunday.  25  Jan  81  at  221016  for  [4.1367] 

Task  Title  EXAMP. PMS  --  Running  example  In  thesis 

Requirements  on 

the  Structure 

were . 

(l-OF- 

CPU  AND  1 

-OF -MPR  ANO  1 -OF -MSH  AND  2-OF-DSK) 

Component-Type 

definitions  for 

this  task; 

INDEX 

TYPENAME 

printname 

REL.FN. 

PARAMS 

0 

M. SHARED 

MSH 

Expon. 

Lambda*  .00100000 

1 

CPU 

CPU 

Expon . 

Lambda*  .00200000 

2 

BUS 

BUS 

Weibull 

Lambda*  .00310000 

Alpha*  .90000001 

3 

LINK 

LNK 

Weibull 

lambda*  .00100000 

Alpha*  .90000001 

4 

M. PRIMARY  MPR 

Expon . 

Lambda*  .00100000 

5 

OISK 

DSK 

weibull 

Lambda*10. 00000000 

Alpha*  .93000001 

6 

K  DISK 

KDK 

Weibull 

Lambda*6. 00000000 

Alpha*  .89000001 

PMS  Structure  Definitions  for 

this  task; 

INDEX 

NAME 

TYPE 

nneig 

NEIGHBORS 

0 

MSH.  1 

M. SHARED 

2 

(P.l.  P.2) 

1 

P.l 

CPU 

2 

(MSH.l.  S.l) 

2 

P.2 

CPU 

2 

{ MSH . 1 ,  S.2) 

3 

S.l 

BUS 

4 

(P.l,  L.l.  MP.l,  K.l) 

4 

S.2 

BUS 

4 

(P.2,  L.l.  MP.2.  K.2) 

5 

L.l 

LINK 

2 

(S.l,  S.2) 

6 

MP.l 

M. PRIMARY 

1 

(S.l) 

7 

MP.2 

M. PRIMARY 

1 

(S.2) 

S 

K.l 

K . DISK 

3 

(S.l,  D.l.  0.2) 

9 

K.2 

K .DISK 

3 

(S.2,  D.3,  D.4) 

10 

D.l 

OISK 

1 

(K.l) 

11 

0.2 

DISK 

1 

(K.l) 

12 

0.3 

DISK 

1 

(K.2) 

13 

0.4 

OISK 

1 

(K.2) 

COMMENT  Begin  Reliability  Function  evaluation  coda: 
ENTRY  RSYS; 


BEGIN  "OeclerationiBlock 
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INTERNAL  SIMPLE  REAL  PROCEDURE  RSYS  (REAL  T); 

BEGIN  'Calculatianlof 1RSYS” 

REAL  ! Sys tem! Rel iab 1 1 i ty ; 

REQUIRE  '{}<>'  DELIMITERS; 

DEEINE  WE  I 8ULL ( LAMBDA .ALPHA)  *  { E  XP (  -  {LAMBDA  •  lg-6  •  T ) r ALPHA ; } , 

REAL 

MSH .CPU . BUS . LNK . MPR . DSK , KDK 

;  COMMENT  End  of  individual  Reliability  Function  variable  declarations. 

REAL 

!  T  '  C  .  T !  I ,  ;  T  !  2 .  !  T  !  3  ,  ’  7  !  A 

;  COMMENT  End  of  template  variable  declarations. 

MSH  -  £XP(-0. 001000  *  18-6  *  T); 

CPU  «  EXP(-0. 002000  •  18-6  *  T); 

bus  -  we i bull (  o.oooioo  .  0.900000  ); 

LNK  *  WE I3ULL (  0.001000  .  0.9000CC  ); 

MPR  *  EXP( -0 . 001000  *  18-6  •  T  )  ; 

DSK  ►  WE IBULL (  10.000000  .  0.930000  ); 

KOK  -  Wt I8uLL(  6.000000  ,  C.S90CCC  ); 

COMMENT  End  of  expressions  for  calculating  individual  reliabilities, 

IT  10- 

BUS  *  MPR 

!  T !  1  - 

•  BUS  *  OSK'  2  •  KDK 

1T12- 

2.0  •  BUS  *  OSN  *  KOK  -  BUS  •  OSX’2  *  KDK 

IT  13- 

BUS  •  MPR  •  OSK'2  «  KDK 

!  T  !  4- 

2.0  •  BUS  •  MPR  •  OSK  •  KOK  -  8US  •  MPR  •  DSK*2  •  KDK 
COMMENT  End  of  template  evaluating  expressions, 

ISyStemlRel  itbil  Hy-0; 


1  System: Rel iabil 1 ty- 

2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU  *  1T13  -  MSH  •  CPU’2  •  !  T  ■  3  r  2  *  2.0  • 

MSH  •  CPU’  2  •  LNK  •  1 T 1 0  •  1T11  -  2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU'2  *  LNK  • 

1 T 1 3  •  1 T 1 0  ♦  2.0  »  MSH  •  CPU'2  *  LNK  •  !T!<  •  !T.’2  -  2.0 
•  MSH  •  CPU' 2  *  LNK  •  1 T 1 3  •  1T12  -  2.0  •  MSH  •  CPU'2  * 

LNK  •  IT! 4  •  IT  1 1  -  MSH  •  CPU'2  •  LNK  •  IT! 4 '2  *  2.0  * 

MSH  •  CPU'2  *  LNK  •  1 T 1 4  •  ! T 1 3  *  MSH  *  CPL"2  •  LNK  •  1 T  '  3 - 2 

COMMENT  End  of  System  Reliability  eomputa  ! c r 


RETURN  ( ISystemlRel  iabil  ity) . 
END  "Calculationlofl RSYS" ; 

END  ’Oeclaration!81oek"; 


Figure  6-16;  An  example  of  a  computed  reliability  function  printed  in  SAIL 
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6.1 2  Summary 

This  chapter  has  provided  an  overall  view  of  the  ADVISER  program  while  giving  specific 
details  as  regards  the  Overlord  routine  within  it.  The  Overlord  routine  controls  and 
synthesizes  the  efforts  of  subordinate  functions  in  the  program. 

The  initial  task  is  to  input  the  problem  specifications  which,  in  order,  consists  of  the  PMS 
component-type  definitions,  the  PMS  interconnection  graph,  the  boolean  requirements 
expression,  and  side-constraints,  if  any.  The  PMS  interconnection  graph  is  then  analyzed  for 
symmetries  which  might  help  in  reducing  the  total  amount  of  computation  necessary.  Any 
pendant  tree  subgraphs  of  the  PMS  graph  are  then  isolated  and  form  the  known -segments 
apart  from  the  Kernel.  The  basis  for  such  a  segmenting  of  the  graphs  is  that  special  reliability 
computation  techniques  are  known  for  known-segments  but  only  simple  pathfinding  methods 
are  applied  to  the  Kernel. 

The  next  step  analyzes  the  boolean  requirements  expression  to  determine  what  atomic 
requirements  will  ever  be  applied,  during  the  course  of  the  computation,  to  any  given  known- 
segment  or  the  Kernel.  Partial  results  are  computed  for  each  of  these  known-segments  for 
each  atomic  requirement  imposed.  The  partial  results  are  then  hash  coded  for  quick  recovery 
during  the  several  occasions  in  which  each  partial  result  is  expected  to  be  used.  Any 
symmetry  in  the  PMS  graphs  is  exploited  here  by  computing  partial  results  for  one  of  a  set  of 
symmetric  subgraphs  and  extending  them  to  the  rest  by  storing  the  results  as  templates. 

Requirements  expressions  containing  disjunctions  are  converted  to  a  disjunction-of- 
conjunctions,  or  sum-of-products  form  and  only  pure  conjunctive  requirements  are  passed  to 
the  Overlord  routine  main  loop.  The  partial  result  CRPs  resulting  from  these  pure  conjunctive 
requirements  are  finally  PMERGEd  to  provide  the  system  CRP. 

The  Overlord  routine  then  enters  its  main  loop  for  each  purely  conjunctive  requirement 
passed  to  it.  Here  cases  are  generated  of  instances  where  the  functional  required 
components  are  scattered  in  various  ways  throughout  the  structure.  Each  case  is  checked  to 
see  if  its  particular  scattering  of  components  satisfies  the  Communication  Axiom  and  the  side- 
constraints  (if  any).  The  computation  of  the  reliability  contribution  of  the  Kernel  is  crucial  in 
this  determination  and  is  deputed  to  the  function  DoCore.  Each  case  which  satisfies  the 
Communication  Axiom  represents  a  subset  of  system  success  states.  The  contribution  of 
such  cases  is  accounted  for  in  disjunction  by  usihg  the  PMERGE  algorithm,  since  any  one  of 
them  may  provide  a  functional  system. 
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The  canonical  reliability  polynomial  tor  the  system,  resulting  from  the  PMERGE  of  the  CRPs 
'“turned  by  the  Overlord  routine  operating  on  the  pure  conjunctive  requirements,  is  simplified 
by  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  identical  components  have  identical  reliability  functions. 
The  ADVISER  program  finally  prints  out  a  program  which  computes  the  system  reliability  at  a 
time  T  which  is  passed  to  the  program  as  a  parameter.  This  program  may  be  compiled  and 
loaded  with  other  programs  which  desire  to  utilize  the  computed  reliability  function. 
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Chapter  7 

Examples  and  Results 

This  chapter  describes  ex„>eriments  with  the  ADVISER  program  which  were  used  to 
validate  the  reliability  functions  produced  by  it.  thereby  raising  confidence  in  its  useability. 
The  ADVISER  program  is  written  in  the  BLISS-10  language  [Wulf  71]  for  the  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  PDP-10  architecture.  The  program  occupies  approximately  40K  36-bit  words  of  memory 
and  automatically  expands  to  accommodate  problem  sizes. 

7.1  Validation  of  ADVISER 

In  programming  practice,  programs  of  any  reasonable  size  may  usually  be  expected  to 
contain  errors  when  initially  constructed.  Usual  methods  of  program  testing  include 
generating  and  using  sets  of  test  input  data  which  will  cause  all  paths  of  flow  of  control 
through  the  program  to  be  exercised.  If  the  input  data  and  output  results  are  such  that  they 
can  be  easily  duplicated  by  hand  or  engender  confidence  of  correctness  upon  simple 
examination  then  the  testing  process  is  easier  and  can  be  made  very  thorough.  Testing  is 
much  harder  in  the  case  of  a  program  such  as  ADVISER  where  the  rationale  for  building  the 
program  is  to  compute  reliability  functions  which  would  otherwise  be  too  tedious,  complicated 
and  subject  to  error  when  produced  manually.  It  is  difficult  in  addition  to  cursorily  examine  a 
polynomial  and  pronounce  it  as  being  the  correct  system  reliability  polynomial  for  the  given 
PMS  structure  under  the  given  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  the  case  tha* 
complex  programs  such  as  compilers  are  never  fully  debugged  whereas  user  confidence  in 
them  grows  with  prolonged  use  and  with  experience  as  to  which  types  of  input  data  are  likely 
to  cause  errors  in  the  output  and  should  be  avoided.  It  would  appear  that  shod  of  doing  a  full 
scale  formal  verification  of  ADVISER  its  usefulness  would  have  to  be  determined  over  a  period 
of  time  during  which  intensive  use  would  expose  most  major  errors  Until  such  time  as 
confidence  in  the  program  is  sufficient  its  output  would  have  to  be  viewed  with  at  ieast  mild 
suspicion. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  decided  that  initial  tests  of  ADVISER  should  proceed  along 


two  major  avenues,  namely 
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-Compute  the  result  for  a  set  of  representative  PMS  structures,  both  using 
AOVISER  and  "by  hand"  (i.e.  largely  manually  although  assisted  by  machine  in 
some  ways  so  as  to  relieve  tedium).  Choose  the  structures  so  that  they  represent 
the  major  types  of  structures  which  are  planned  for  in  the  program. 

-  Use  the  results  of  other  efforts  by  independent  researchers  and  compare  them  to 
the  output  of  ADVISER  applied  to  the  same  problem. 

In  Sections  7.2  and  7.3  we  describe  both  kinds  of  tests  which  were  conducted  with  ADVISER. 

In  addition  to  inspection  of  the  output  of  ADVISER,  at  least  one  other  form  of  check  proved 
to  be  so  useful  during  the  debugging  of  the  ADVISER  program  that  it  is  now  standardly 
performed  for  each  CRP  which  is  ever  manipulated  in  the  program.  For  any  reliability  function 
the  following  two  properties  hold  true: 

1.  The  setting  of  all  the  factors  in  all  its  terms  to  zero  should  cause  the  function  to 
evaluate  identically  to  zero. 

2.  Likewise,  the  setting  of  all  the  factors  in  all  its  terms  to  unity  should  cause  the 
function  to  evaluate  identically  to  unity. 

In  order  for  Property  1  to  hold  true  the  function  must  not  have  a  constant  term.  This  is  already 
true  of  CRPs  as^  ADVISER  uses  them  and  thus  the  first  property  uniformly  holds  true  for  CRPs. 
For  Property  2  to  hold  true  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  all  the  terms  in  the  CRP  must  be  1 . 
This  is  so  since  all  the  polynomials  manipulated  by  ADVISER  are  in  canonical  form.  This 
boundary-value  test  is  simple  to  conduct  and  it  is  performed  in  ADVISER  upon  the  result  of 
each  SMERGE  or  PMERGE  operation  and,  consequently,  on  the  final  system  reliability 
polynomial.  This  very  simple  "go  no-go”  expedient  was  instrumental  in  trapping  many  errors 
in  the  program  during  the  various  stages  of  its  construction  and  testing. 


7.2  Comparison  to  manual  calculations 

Three  types  of  PMS  structures  were  chosen  for  the  test  in  which  the  output  of  ADVISER 
was  compared  to  manually  derived  results.  By  manually  derived  results  we  mean  here  that  the 
analysis  of  the  PMS  structure  and  its  functional  states  was  done  manually  in  order  to  produce 
an  intermediate  representation  (which  is  the  usual  current  practice)  and  then  a  program  was 
used  to  reduce  the  intermediate  form  to  the  final  result.  The  output  from  ADVISER  was  then 
comcared  with  this  result.  The  intermediate  representation  in  the  manual  case  was  also 
chosen  to  be  the  Series-Parallel  Reliability  Block  Diagram.  The  program  constructed  as  an 
aid  to  hand  calculation  to  help  solve  the  intermediate  representation  was  written  in  the 
INTERLISP  language  [Teitelman  78]  which  is  a  variety  of  LISP.  The  outputs  of  ADVISER  and 
the  LISP  program  are  both  symbolic  expressions  and  thus  may  be  compared. 
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In  most  instances  the  compa"ison  was  too  tedious  to  do  by  simple  examination.  This  was 
true  in  particular  because  ADVISER  introduces  temporary  variables  which  represent  the 
intermediate  results  generated  during  the  computation  Thus  in  orde'  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  two  expressions,  the  symbolic  values  of  the  temporary  variables  nave  to  De  substituted 
back  into  the  system  reliability  polynomial  generated  by  ADVISER,  and  the  latter  algebraically 
simplified,  before  comparison  can  begin.  The  MACSYMA  program  for  symbol  manipulation 
[Macsyma  77]  was  an  invaluable  tool  in  this  regard.  Both  ADVISER  and  the  INTERUSP 
programs  were  constructed  to  output  command  files  which  would  cause  the  results  of  their 
respective  computations  to  be  loaded  as  polynomial  into  MACSYMA  The  latter  could  then 
be  invoked  to  compare  them, 

The  series  of  figures  and  program  output  listings  on  the  following  pages  will  show  the 
results  of  three  of  the  experiments.  In  these  experiments  three  similar  simple  PMS 
architectures  were  chosen  along  with  similar  requirements  expressions.  The  interconnection 
schemes  of  these  examples  presented  ADVISER  with  three  cases  which  are  dealt  with  each 
quite  differently  in  the  program  despite  their  superficial  similarity.  These  three  examples  were 
also  chosen  for  inclusion  here  in  part  to  display  the  way  in  which  the  number  of  functional 
states  of  a  structure,  and  consequently  its  reliability  function,  can  change  with  a  small  change 
in  the  interconnection  scheme  of  the  PM$  architecture.  Only  the  results  of  using  a  single 
requirements  expression  per  example  are  included  here  for  pu'poses  of  exposition  although 
other  experiments  were  carried  out  with  satisfactory  results. 

7.2.1  The  DECl  .PMS  example 

We  now  describe  the  first  of  the  three  experiments  in  detail.  The  process  for  the  other  two 
experiments  was  very  similar  and  for  them  only  the  results  of  the  ADVISER  run  and  the  hand 
calculation  are  presented  in  Section  7.2.2. 

Figure  7-1  shows  the  first  of  the  three  types  of  PMS  structures  cnosen  for  manual 
evaluation.  Two  processors  P.1  and  P.2  can  communicate  through  one  or  both  of  two 
interprocessor  buses  (S.1  and  S.2)  and  each  has  its  own  local  bus  (S  3  and  S.4)  with  two  diSK 
memories  apiece  (M .  1  through  M.4).  The  requirements  chosen  for  this  structure  were  "C(i  ,P) 
A  ^(2,M)".  Figure  7-2  shows  the  manually  derived  series- parallel  reliability  block  diagram  for 
this  set  of  givens. 

The  SPRBD  of  Figure  7-2  is  explained  as  follows.  Each  path  through  the  SPRBD  from 
source  to  sink  vertex  describes  one  functional  state  of  the  PMS  structure  unde:  the  given 


J 


requirements,  both  of  which  are  shown  in  Figure  7-1.  Appropriate  arcs  of  the  SPRBD  are 
numbered  in  Figure  7-2  so  that  the  paths  may  be  described.  The  single-arc  path  {1}  indicates 
that  one  functional  state  is  achieved  when  the  components  in  the  set 
{P.1,S.3,K.5,K.6,M.1,M.2}  are  functional.  In  other  words  the  required  one  processor  and  two 
disk  memories  are  provided  by  the  P.1  processor  bus.  Likewise  the  single- arc  path  {2} 
indicates  a  functional  state  achieved  when  the  requirements  are  met  by  he  other  processor 
bus  under  P.2.  The  parallel  combination  of  the  arcs  {4}  and  {5}  in  Figure  7- 1  describes  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  interprocessor  buses  (and  the  associated  bus  interfaces)  needs  to 
be  functional.  Likewise,  the  four  arcs  {7}, {8}, (9)  and  {10}  in  parallel  describe  the  four 
possible  ways  of  having  two  disks  memories  functional  from  the  four  that  are  available  in  the 
PMS  structure.  Thus,  for  instance,  path  {3, 4,8, 7}  describes  a  functional  state  wherein  the 
interprocessor  bus  S.l  is  functional,  P.i  and  P.2  are  both  functional  (thus  satisfying  the  ^(i,P) 
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p.  1 

S .  3 

K .  5 

K .  6 

M.l 

M .  2 

P.2 

S  .  4 

K.7 

7* 

00 

M.3 

M.4 

0-K.5  H. 


kP.l  P.2  S .  3  S.4-J 


1  K.7  M.3- 
K .  5  M.l  K.8  M.4 


■K.  6  M . 2  K.7  M .  3  — 

•  K . 6  M . 2  K.8  M.4  — 1 


Figure  7-2:  Example  DECl.PMS  Hanc-constructed  SPRBD  for  given  requirements 


atomic  requirement)  and  the  two  functional  disks  are  M.l  and  M  3  Note  that  in  aJI  these  four 
cases  both  processors  need  to  be  functional  so  that  both  functioning  disks  are  accessible 

The  following  listings  of  files  show  the  process  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
symbolic  reliability  function  resulting  as  a  solution  of  the  SPR5D  in  Figure  7-2  was  identical  to 
that  produced  by  ADVISER  for  the  same  problem,  in  all  of  these  listings  this  first  example  is 
referred  to  as  DECi  .PMS.  Preceding  each  listing  are  comments  to  aid  in  its  interpretation 


Listing  1 ,  Example  DECI  .PMS 

The  following  is  a  fisting  of  the  command  file  prepared  for  input  to  ADVISER  in  order  to  set 
up  the  example  problem  DECI.  Listing  2  for  example  DECi  starting  on  Page  192  shows  now 
it  is  used. 

Input  tltll 

DECl.PMS  -*  A  dual  bus,  2  proctssor-bu*  archUacturt 
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Input  types 


dynabus 

dbus 

£ 

0.0001 

k  dbus 

ks 

i 

6.000 

pdpll 

P 

V 

6.00 

0.89 

un  ibu* 

ubus 

£ 

0.0001 

disk 

ms 

M 

10.000 

0.91 

k. disk 

km 

N 

6.000 

0.66 

Input  pms 

s.  1 

dynabus 

k.l 

k.3 

1  2 

dynabus 

k.2 

k.4 

k.  1 

k.dbus 

s.  1 

Pi 

k.2 

k.dbus 

s .  2 

Pi 

k.3 

k.dbus 

s.  1 

P  2 

k.4 

k. dbus 

s.2 

P-2 

Pi 

pdpll 

k.l 

k.2 

S.3 

P  2 

pdpll 

k.3 

k.4 

S  4 

$3 

unlbus 

P- 1 

k.5 

k.e 

S  4 

unibus 

P-2 

k.l 

k.S 

k.5 

k .  disk 

s .  3 

ms.  1 

ki 

k.dlSk 

s.3 

ms .  2 

k .  7 

k.dlsk 

$4 

ms .  3 

k  t 

k .  disk 

S.4 

ms .  4 

ms .  1 

disk 

k.S 

ms .  2 

disk 

k .  6 

ms .  3 

disk 

k .  7 

ms  .4 

disk 

k.S 

Input  restriction  salftalk 
pdpll 

set  vetch  run 


Listing  2,  Example  DEC1  .PMS 

This  listing  shows  the  teletype  session  with  ADVISER  which  solved  the  problem  and  printed 
out  the  solution.  The  characters  typed  in  by  the  user  for  this  problem  are  underlined.  The 
"@deci  pms"  command  causes  the  file  shown  in  Listing  1  to  be  read  and  its  lines  executed 
as  a  series  of  commands.  The  double  asterisk  prompt  characters  of  the  program  indicate  that 
it  is  currently  within  a  command  file.  The  reading  of  the  command  file  causes  the  PMS 
structure  and  the  component  types  to  be  defined.  The  command  "input  restriction  selftalk" 
implements  the  Intra  Component-Type  Communication  side  constraint  discussed  in  Chapter 
6.  The  command  "set  watch  run"  causes  ADVISER  to  print  run  times  of  each  command  and 
each  computation  phase  during  the  reliability  calculation  process.  In  the  declaration  of  the 
component  types  the  reliability  function  type  "E”  stands  for  the  exponential  distribution  and 
the  following  real  number  is  the  failure  rate  for  the  distribution.  The  reliability  function  type 
"W"  stands  for  the  Weibull  distribution  and  the  following  two  real  numbers  are  respectively 
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the  scale  and  shape  parameters  of  the  distribution.  This  information  is  not  used  in  the  present 
example  in  which  only  symbolic  manipulations  are  intended.  The  commands  set  up  in  the 
command  file  r  5/  just  as  well  be  entered  individually  during  the  teletype  session  but  the 
command  file  option  allows  the  user  to  think  about  and  prepare  an  error  free  input  offline  with 
an  editor.  During  the  reliability  function  computation  ADVISER  prints  messages  indicating  its 
progress  through  various  phases.  The  "print"  command  is  used  with  the  "macsvm2"  option 
to  obtain  the  computed  symbolic  function  in  a  form  s:  i-aole  for  input  to  MACSVMA.  The 
resulting  printout  is  shown  in  Listing  3  starting  on  Page  194. 


3aav  iser 

ADvISEP  24(6)  Wednesday  7  Jar.  31  10:5203 

ec !  .  jns 

•*  i  r.put  title 

Title:  0EC1.PHS  --  A  dual  bus,  2  processor-bus  architecture 

•  • 

••input  types 

Input  Cdmpp.nent  types  me  associated  print-names  :  ene  »itn  Slant  lire 
Types  |  Print-names  |  Rel.Fn.  |  Lambda  ]  {Aloha} 


dynafcus 

dbus 

t 

COCCI 

k .  dbus 

ks 

E 

e.occ- 

pdp  1 

p 

w 

C  .  £3 

un i bus 

ubus 

E 

C.CCCi 

disk 

ns 

w 

10.  OCX 

0.S1 

k  disk 

km 

w 

£.000 

C  .36 

••input  pms 

Input  g "aph  in 

format  (end 

with  blank 

line). 

Component  nane 

|  Typename 

|  Neighbour, 

Neighbour 

si 

dynabus 

k  1 

k.S 

s.2 

dynabus 

k.2 

k.  4 

k.  1 

k .  dbus 

s.  1 

P-l 

k.2 

k.  dbus 

S.2 

P- 1 

k  .  3 

k .  dbus 

s .  1 

P  2 

k.  4 

k .  dbus 

s.2 

p.2 

p.  i 

pdpll 

k.  1 

k.2 

s.2 

P  2 

pdpll 

k .  3 

k  .  4 

S  .  4 

s .  3 

un i bus 

P-  1 

k,  5 

k.6 

S.A 

uni  bus 

P  2 

k.  7 

k.S 

k.  5 

k .  di  sk 

S3 

ms  1 

k.6 

k.disk 

S  3 

ns  2 

k.  7 

k.diSk 

S.A 

ns  .  2 

k.S 

k.disk 

S  .  4 

ms .  4 

ms  .  1 

disk 

k.S 

ms  .  2 

disk 

k.S 

ms  .  3 

disk 

k.  7 

ms .  4 

disk 

k.a 

••Input  restriction  selftalk 
Input  list  or  Type  names: 
pdpll 

••set 

C  • 00  3 

•  • 


watch  run 
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[03] 

♦input  raouiramants 

Input  boolaan  function  (X  of  N  ANO/OR  r  of  M  ate.): 
1  of  pdcll  «nfl  2  of  disk 

[12] 

'll'  rt11.t6ij.HY 

Ganarating  synwatrias . 

[01] 

Hashing  Ktrnal  tarm  lists . 

[06] 

Hashing  PTS  tarm  lists . 

[05] 

Sotting  up  tabla  spaca . 

Computing  Raliability  function .  > 

CG:  1 

aaaaaa 

SC:  6 

Collapsing  CRPTrae . 

aaaaaa 

[23] 

[31] 

Ralaasing  table  spaca . 

Reducing  Reliability  function . 

Number  of  terms  to  be  processed  •  60.  Here  goes . .. . 


Ooing  Algebraic  Simplification. .  . . 

aaaaaaaaaaa 

Terms  remaining  <  8 
[57] 

Done* 

[1.14] 

♦ggfng  gggl.mg? 

[10] 

♦print  reliability  macsvma 

[10] 

♦closo 

[04] 

♦exit 

EXIT 

9 


Listing  3,  Example  DEC1  .PMS 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSVMA  command  file  which  was  printed  by  ADVISER.  In  this  file 
character  strings  which  are  meant  to  be  comments  to  MACSVMA  are  bracketed  (as  in  the 
PL/I  language)  by  the  delimiters  "/•"  and  Semicolons  are  activating  characters  which 
tell  MACSYMA  that  a  command  has  been  completely  typed.  A  colon  is  the  assignment 
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character  which  causes  the  symbolic  value  to  its  right  to  be  assigned  to  the  variable  whose 
name  appears  on  its  left  The  variables  whose  names  begin  with  the  characters  "%%T"  are 
temporary  variables  which  are  introduced  by  ADVISER  to  hold  the  intermediate  result  CRPs 
which  were  generated  during  the  computation  of  the  system  reliability  function  Listing  5 
starting  on  Page  196  shows  a  teletype  session  with  MACSYMA  which  uses  the  command  file 
shown  in  this  listing 


MACSrMA  Mooule  for  Reliability  Function  man  ipul  at  ion 

produced  by  ADVISER  on  Wednesday.  7  Jan  8!  at  1 C  -  54 ; 25  for  [  4.1367  ] 

Task.  Title:  DECl.PMS  --  A  Tendem/16-I iKe  architecture.  Version  1 

Requirements  on  the  Structure  were: 

(1-OF-P  AND  2-OF-MS) 


•/ 


XXT 1 : 

P  *  UBUS  *  M$r  2  •  KM*  2  ; 

XXT  2: 

2  •  P  •  UBUS  •  MS  *  KM  -  P  •  UBUS  •  MS *2  *  KM* 2; 

/•  End  of  temporary  variable  initializations  •/ 

System.Rel lability;  0; 

SystemXRel lability: 

2  •  OBUS  •  KST  2  •  XXT  2  ’  2  -  A  •  DBUS  •  KS’2  •  XXT1  •  XX72 
*  2  •  DBUS  *  KS»2  •  XXT  1  i 2  -  DBUS*2  •  KS*4  •  XXT2*2  ♦  2 
•  DBUSi2  •  KSf A  •  XXT 1  •  XXT 2  -  DBUS’2  •  KS’«  •  XXTW  * 

2  •  XXT 1  -  XXT 1  ?  2 

;  /'End  of  System  Reliability  computation*/ 

FACTOR(X); 


Listing  4,  Example  DEC1  .PMS 

This  listing  is  the  output  from  the  INTERLISP  program  which  was  written  to  solve  SPRBDs 
such  as  the  one  in  Figure  7-2.  The  listing  is  in  the  format  of  a  MACSYMA  command  file  which 
sets  the  variable  SYSREL  to  the  symbolic  expression  which  results  from  the  solution  of  the 
hand-constructed  SPR8D  of  Figure  7-2.  The  use  of  this  command  file  is  shown  in  Listing  5 

below. 
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/•  Reliability  Function  printed  by  LISP  »t  ll-J»n-Sl  18:26:4$  •/ 

SrSREL: 

♦2»KMt2»MSt2«P*UBUS-l»KM»4»MS»4»Pt2»U8US*2»8*DBUS»KM»2,KSr2»MSt2»P*2»UBUSi2 
-16»D8US,KMt3»KSt2«NSt3,Pr2*U8USt2»8»D8US*»l»*r4»KSt2»l4S»4»Pt2»UBUSt2*4«D8USt2»KH 
♦  2»(CS»4»l4St2«Pt2«UBUSt2*8»DBUSt2»KXT3*ltST4»XSt3«Pt2»UBUSt2 
-4»08USf2*KMr4»)CS»'4»MSt4»Pt2»UBUSf2; 


Listing  5,  Example  DEC1  .PMS 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSYMA  teletype  session  which  confirms  the  equality  of  the 
symbolic  expressions  generated  by  ADVISER  for  the  DECt.PMS  example  and  by  the 
INTERLISP  program  from  the  hand-constructed  SPRBD  of  Figure  7-2.  The  outputs  from 
ADVISER  and  INTERLISP  were  shipped  across  the  Arpanet  to  the  host  computer  MIT-MC 
where  the  MACSYMA  program  resides  At  MIT-MC  the  ADVISER  output  was  kept  in  the  file 
KINI  EGADV  and  the  results  of  the  hand-calculation  were  kept  in  the  file  KlNl  EGHND. 
MACSYMA  prompts  for  command  lines  with  the  characters  "(Cn)"  where  n  represents 
consecutive  integers.  This  allows  the  user  to  refer  to  previously  typed  commands.  The 
results  of  MACSYMA’s  computations  are  prefixed  by  the  characters  “(Dm)"  where  m  also 
represents  consecutive  integers.  Characters  typed  by  the  user  during  this  session  are 
underlined.  The  "batch”  function  in  MACSYMA  causes  a  command  file  to  be  read.  The  first 
command  file  read  in  was  KlNl  EGADV  and  this  set  the  variable  "System%Reliability"  to  the 
symbolic  expression  computed  by  ADVISER  with  ail  the  temporary  variables  substituted  in 
and  the  result  simplified  (line  (D5)  in  the  listing  below).  The  ”FACTOR(%)"  causes  the 
symbolic  expression  on  the  immediately  previous  "D"  line  (in  this  case  the  value  of 
System%Reliability)  to  be  factored.  The  command  file  KlNl  EGHND  was  read  in  next  with  the 
"batch"  function  and  caused  the  variable  "SYSREL”  to  be  set  to  the  symbolic  expression 
computed  using  INTERLISP.  Finally,  line  <C9)  requests  MACSYMA  to  expand  to  its  simplest 
terms  the  expression  resulting  from  the  subtraction  of  the  symbolic  values  of  SYSREL  and 
System%Reliability.  The  result  is  zero  indicating  that  the  expressions  are  identical. 


•;« 

Tbit  Is  MACSYMA  293 

FIX293  6  OSX  MACSYM  being  loeded 
Loading  done 


(Cl)  beteh(Llnl.eotdv): 


r 


1S7 


i 
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(C2)  /• 


MACSYMA  Module  'or  Reliability  function  manipulation 

produced  by  ADVISER  on  Wednesday,  7  Jan  81  at  10:54:25  for  [4.136?] 


fasK  Title:  DEC1.PMS  --  A  Tandem/lS-l  ike  architecture,  Version  1 


Requirements  on  the  Structure  were: 
(1-Of-P  ANC  2-Of-MS) 


•/ 


XXT  1 ; 

P  *  U8US  *  MS’  2  •  KMi  2  ; 

2  2 

( D2 )  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

<C3)  XXT 2  : 

2  •  P  •  UBUS  •  MS  •  KM  -  P  •  UBUS  •  MS’2  •  KMi<; 

2  2 

(03)  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

( C 4 )  /•  End  of  temporary  variable  initializations  */ 

SystemXRel lability:  0; 

(04)  0 

( C 6 )  SystemXRel i abi 1 ity : 

2  •  DBUS  *  KS’2  •  XXT2*2  -  4  •  0BUS  •  KS'2  •  XXT1  *  XXT2 
♦  2  •  DBUS  •  KSt2  •  XXT 1 t 2  -  D8US*2  *  KS'4  •  XXT2-2  *  2 
•  DBUS'2  •  KS T 4  •  XXT 1  •  XXT 2  -  DBUS'2  *  KS'4  •  XXT1*2  - 

2  •  XXT  1  •  XXT  1*2 

2  4  2  2  2 

(05)  *  OBUS  KS  (2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS) 

2  2  2  2  2  4  4  4  2  2 

*  2  DBUS  KS  (2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS)  -  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

4242  2  442  2 

*  2  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

2  2  4  2  2  2 

*  2  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  (2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS) 

2  2  2  2  2 

-  4  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  (2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS) 

2  2 

*  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

(C6)  /'End  of  System  Reliability  computation'/ 


EACTOR(X); 


2 

2 

2 

2 

4  2 

2  2  2 

(06)  •  KM 

MS  P  UBUS 

(4  OBUS 

KM 

KS  MS  P  UBUS 

-  8  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2  2 

2 

4 

2 

♦  KM  MS 

?  UBUS  -  8 

OBUS  KM 

KS 

MS  P  UBUS  ♦  16 

OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2 

4 

2 

♦  4  OBUS 

KS  P  UBUS 

-  8  OBUS 

KS 

P  U8US  -  2) 

i 

j 
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(07)  BATCH  DOME 

(C7)  DitchOnnl.mhm)): 

(CS)  /•  y  function  prlntod  Dy  LISP  *t  ll-J«n-fll  18.25:45  V 

SVSREL: 

♦2*KMt2«MSt2*P,U8US-l«KM*4«MSt4»Pf2,U8USt2+8*OBUS»KMt2»KSt2*MSt2*Pt2«UBUSt2 

-16,OBUS*KMt3*K$t2»aSt3*Pf2«UBUSt2+6»OBUS*ICHt4*SSt2»HSt4»Pt2*UBUSt2.4«OBUSt2*KM 

t2*KS»4«MSt2*P'»2*UBUSt2*8*0BUSt2*KMt3»KS»4»MS*3*P»2*U8US*2 

-4»OBUST2«KMt4*KSt4»«»4»Pt2»UBUSt2; 


2  4 

4  4  2 

2  4  2  4 

2 

(D8)  -  4  DBUS  KM 

KS  MS  P  UBUS 

♦  8  08 US  KM  KS  MS 

P  UBUS 

4  4  2  2 

2  3 

4  3  2  2 

-  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

♦  8  DBUS  KM 

KS  MS  P  UBUS 

3  2 

3  2  2 

2  2  4  2  2 

2 

•  16  DBUS  KM  KS 

MS  P  UBUS  - 

4  06 US  KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 
*  8  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  *  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

(09)  BATCH  DOME 

(C9)  r»t« xoandl  svsrel  -  ivstwiXreHabiUtv  V. 

(DIO)  0 

(CIO)  auULL 

:  KILL 


7.2.2  The  DEC2.PMS  and  DEC3.PMS  examples 

The  DECi  PMS  example  shown  in  Figure  7-1  was  a  PMS  structure  with  a  Kernel  composed 
of  the  component  set  {S.1,S.2,K.1,K.2,K.3,K.4}  with  the  interface  vertices  {P.1, P.2}.  P.1  and 
P.2  were  also  the  root  vertices  of  their  respective  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs.  Under  the  given 
requirements,  i.e.  "<Kl,P)  A  ^(2,M)"  the  Kernel  contained  no  critical  components.  The 
interface  vertices  were  critical  components  but  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  6  that  these  are 
counted  as  part  of  the  PTS  subgraphs,  rather  than  the  Kernel,  for  the  calculation  of  the 
intermediate  result  CRPs. 

The  two  other  examples,  DEC2.PMS  and  DEC3.PMS,  in  which  the  output  of  ADVISER  was 
compared  against  the  results  of  manual  analysis  are  shown  in  Figures  7-3  and  7-5  along  with 
requirements  similar  to  those  in  Figure  7- 1 .  The  DEC2  example  varies  from  the  D£Ci  example 
in  that  the  former  consists  of  a  PMS  structure  which  *  composed  entirely  of  a  Kernel  without 
any  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs.  The  DEC3  example  on  the  other  hand  differs  from  the  DECi 
example  in  that,  although  It  has  a  similar  structure  with  Kernel  and  PTSs,  H  also  has  critical 
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PMS  Diagram: 

- -  S.  1 

- - S .  2 


K.l  K .  2 


P.  1 

S .  3 


tK.5  -  M.  1 

K  .  6 -  M.2 


K . 3  K.A 


P.2 


S' A 

K.  7 - 

K.8 - 


Requirements: 


4(1. P)  A  4(1. H) 

Figure  7-3:  Example  DEC2.PMS  ••  PMS  Diagram  and  Requirements. 


components  in  its  Kernel.  The  process  of  checking  the  output  of  ADVISER  for  these 
examples  is  identical  to  that  described  above  in  detail  for  DECl.PMS.  both  ADVISER  and  the 
INTERLISP  program  are  used  to  obtain  MACSYMA  command  files  which  are  then  read  into 
the  latter  and  the  two  symbolic  expressions  compared. 

Figures  7-4  and  7-6  show  the  respective  manually-constructed  SPRBDs  for  the  DEC2  and 
DEC3  examples.  These  may  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  as  the  SPR5D  for  the  DECi 
example.  The  two  listings  below  show  the  MACSYMA  sessions  for  the  DEC2  and  DEC3 
examples  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  output  of  ADVISER  tallies  with  the  manual 
construction. 
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Figure  7*4:  Example  DEC2.PMS  -•  Hand  constructed  SPRBD  for  given  requirements. 


Listing  6,  Example  DEC2.PMS 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSYMA  teletype  session  during  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ADVISER  output  matches  the  manual  construction  for  the  DEC2  example.  The  ADVISER 
output  was  in  the  file  KlNl  EGADV  at  the  host  MIT-MC  on  the  Arpanet.  The  output  of  the 
INTERLISP  program  was  in  the  file  KINI  EGHND.  Characters  typed  in  by  the  user  are 
underlined. 

(C8)  mttMM.nl, mgy.h 

(C9)  /• 

MACSYMA  Module  for  Reliability  Function  manipulation 

produced  by  AOVISER  on  Thursday.  8  Jan  81  at  15:38.44  for  [4.1367] 

Task  Title;  DEC2.PMS  --  A  Tandem/ 16-1  ike  architecture.  Version  2 

Requirements  on  the  Structure  were: 

( 1-OF-P  AND  1-Of-MS) 

•/ 

SystemXRel lability:  0: 

(Dfl) 
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PMS  Diagram: 

- -  S.l 

- -  S  .  2 


K.l  K.Z  K . 3  K.4  K . 5  K.6 


Requirements: 

f(l.P)  A  4(2, M) 


Figure  7-5:  Example  DEC3.PMS  -  PMS  Diagram  and  Requirements 


(CIO)  SystemXRel lao  il  ity : 

4  •  P  •  UBUS  •  MS  ’  KM  -  Z  •  P  •  UBUS  *  MS*2  •  KM*2  -  2  • 

pf2  *  ueuS’2  *  MS  *  XMr2  -  2  *  P*2  •  UBUS*2  *  MS*2  •  104*2 

♦  4  •  Pi2  •  UBUS’2  •  MS’ 2  •  KM*3  -  P*2  •  UBUS’2  •  MS*2  * 

KM*  4 

4  2  2  2  3  2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

(DtO)  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS  *  4  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

2  2  2  2  2 

-  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS  *  4  KM  MS  P  UBUS 


(Cll)  /*£nfl  of  System  Relia&ility  computation*/ 

FACTOR(%) ; 

3  2 

(Oil)  -  KM  MS  P  UBUS  (KM  MS  P  UBUS  -  4  KM  MS  P  UBUS  *  2  KM  MS  P  UBUS 

♦  2  KM  P  UBUS  ♦  2  KM  MS  -  4) 


(012)  BATCH  DOWt 

( C 1 2  )  Satcn'Kiri.eanniV 


(C13)  /•  Bell *t> fifty  function  prlntefl  6y  LISP  4t  6-j4n-81  16  3  5. IS  */ 


r 
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:  KILL 


Listing  7,  Example  DEC3.PMS 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSYMA  teletype  session  during  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ADVISER  output  matches  the  manual  construction.  ADVISER  output  was  in  the  file  KIN! 
EGADV  and  INTERLISP  output  was  in  KIN!  EGHND.  Characters  typed  by  the  user  are 
underlined. 


(Cll)  batchi  k in i . eoadv  ’ 

(02)  /• 


MACSYMA  Module  fcr  Reliability  Function  manipulation 

producec  by  ADVISER  on  Thursday.  8  Jan  81  at  2'  16:27  for  [A .  1367] 


Task.  Title:  0EC3.PMS  -•  A  Tandem/ 16 - 1  i ke  architecture.  Version  3 
Requirements  on  the  Structure  were: 

( 1  -OF - P  AND  2-OF-MS) 


•/ 

XXTO: 

P; 

(012)  P 

(C13)  XVTl: 

P  •  U8US  •  MS  •  AM; 

(D13)  AM  MS  P  U8US 

(Cl<)  /•  End  of  temporary  variable  initializations  •/ 

SystenVRel i ab i 1 i ty .  0. 

( D 1 4 )  0 

(C15)  Sy stenARel i ab i 1 • ty . 

2  •  OSUS  •  AS* 2  •  VCTl'2  *  g  •  OBUS  •  AS*2  •  MS  •  VtT  1  -  4 

•  DBUS  *  AS* 2  •  MS* 2  •  XXTO  -  8  *  D6US  *  AS*2  •  MS*2  '  XST1 

-  8  •  OBUS  »  AS*3  •  MS  •  XXTl*2  -  2  •  DBUS  •  AS*3  •  MS*2 

•  XXT0?2  -  DBU$r 2  •  AS*A  •  XXT]t2  *  6  *  DBUS  •  AS*3  • 

MS*  2  •  SIT  1 1 2  -  4  •  OBUS  *  2  •  AS*4  •  MS  •  SST1  -  12  •  DBUS* 
2  •  AS *4  •  MS  •  SST1’2  -  2  •  OBUS *2  •  AS*4  •  MS-2  •  SXTC 
*  4  •  OBUS*  2  •  AS T  4  •  MS*:  *  SXT1  *  24  •  06USt  2  *  AS • 6  • 

MS  •  SST 1  r 2  *  8  •  D8USt2  •  AS*4  •  MS*2  •  XSTl*2  -  2  • 

0BUS*2  *  AS  *  4  •  MS *2  *  SST  0*2  -  16  •  06US*2  •  AS*5  *  MS-2  • 

SST  It  2  *  4  •  08US  *  2  *  AS  *  5  •  MS*2  •  SST -2  *2  -  8  *  DBUS*2  * 

AS*6  •  MS  •  SST 1*2  -  OBUS*  2  •  AS f  6  *  MS*2  *  XST0t2  *  6  * 

OBUS f 2  *  AS r 6  •  MS*2  •  SST  1*2 
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2  2  6 

4  2  2  2  2 

5  4  2  2 

(D15 )  S  OBUS  KM  KS  MS 

P  UBUS  -  16  D8US  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2 

2  4  4 

2  2  2  3 

4  2  2 

♦ 

8  DBUS 

KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  ♦  6  DBUS  KM  KS  MS 

P  UBUS 

2 

2  6  3 

2  2  2  2  6 

3  2  2 

- 

8  OBUS 

KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  ♦  24  OBUS  KM  KS 

MS  P  UBUS 

2 

2  4  3 

2  2  2  3 

3  2  2 

12  DBUS 

KM  KS  MS 

P  UBUS  -  8  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2 

2  4  2  2 

2  2  2  2 

2  2 

- 

OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  *  2  OBUS  KM  KS  MS 

P  UBUS 

2 

4  3 

2  3 

♦ 

4  OBUS 

KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  -  8  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS 

2 

4  2 

2  2 

2  6  2  2 

4  DBUS 

KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  *  8  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P 

UBUS  -  DBUS  KS  MS  P 

2 

5  2  2 

2  4  2  2 

3  2  2 

♦ 

4  DBUS 

KS  MS  P  - 

2  DBUS  KS  MS  P  -  2  OBUS  KS  MS  P 

2 

4  2 

2  2 

- 

2  OBUS 

KS  MS  P  ♦  ‘ 

l  OBUS  KS  MS  P 

( C 16 )  /“End  of  Syitom  Rolltblllty  computAtion*/ 

FACTOR(X); 

Z  2  242  2  2  3  2  2 

(016)  OBUS  KS  MS  P  (5  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  -  16  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

♦  8  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  ♦  6  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

2  4  2  2  3  2 

♦  8  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  *  24  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS 

22  22  2  222 
-  12  OBUS  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  -  8  KM  KS  MS  P  UBUS  -  DBUS  KM  KS  P  UBUS 

2  2  2  2 

♦  2  KM  P  UBUS  *  4  DBUS  KM  KS  MS  UBUS  -  8  KM  MS  UBUS  -  4  OBUS  KM  KS  UBUS 

4  3  2  2 

♦  8  KM  UBUS  -  DBUS  KS  P  *  4  08US  KS  P  -  2  DBUS  KS  P  -  2  KS  P  -  2  DBUS  KS 

♦  •) 


(D17)  BATCH  DONE 

(C17)  b«tch(Kln.1.«ohnd) : 


(CIS)  /•  R*1 lability  Function  prlnttd  by  LISP  *t  B-J«n-81  17:46:30  •/ 
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7.3  Comparison  to  published  results 

The  work  described  n  [Siewiorek  78]  provided  a  useful  opportunity  to  test  the  output  of 
ADVISER  for  correctness.  For  convenience  we  shall  henceforth  refer  to  [Siewiorek  78]  as 
SENET  which  is  the  acronym  for  the  subject  of  that  report.  SENET  presented  general 
reliability  functions  derived  by  hand  for  each  of  a  set  of  five  multiprocessor  architectures.  In 
the  SENET  work  a  Fortran  program  was  constructed  for  each  architecture  to  compute 
numerical  values  of  its  reliability  given  architectural  parameters  and  operational  requirements. 
Assuming  a  very  small  chance  of  the  exact  same  computational  error  occurring  in  both  the 
SENET  work  and  the  output  of  ADVISER,  a  good  test  of  the  latter  is  to  numerically  evaluate  its 
output  and  compare  it  to  the  output  from  SENET  programs.  Although  disagreement  in  the  two 
sets  of  results  proves  at  best  that  one  of  the  outputs  is  in  error,  agreement  on  the  other  hand 
engenders  substantial  confidence  in  both.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  system  reliability  functions  in  the  two  cases  are  so  different. 

Following  sections  describe  the  results  of  the  comparison.  The  results  of  only  one  or  two 
tests  per  architecture  are  actually  included  here  but  several  tests  were  satisfactorily  carried 
out  with  each  architecture.  In  those  cases  where  the  outputs  of  the  two  programs  did  not 
match,  the  known  or  suspected  reasons  are  provided.  Mismatches  in  the  case  of  the  Global 
Bus  architecture  (Section  7.3.4)  were  traced  to  errors  in  the  SENET  program  for  the 
architecture  and  the  ADVISER  output  was  shown  to  be  correct  by  comparing  to  manual 
computation.  Mismatches  in  the  case  of  the  Pluribus  architecture  (Section  7.3  5)  and  two  test 
cases  of  the  Cm*  architecture  (Section  7.3.1)  were  caused  by  known  deficiencies  in  the 
ADVISER  algorithms.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  here  that  these  are  not  serious  defidences .  they 
result  from  incomplete  implementation  in  ADVISER  of  the  ideas  discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  5 
and  manifest  themselves  in  infrequent  cases.  A  mismatch  in  two  cases  of  the  Tandem 
architecture  (Section  7.3.3)  are  strongly  suspected  to  arise  from  errors  in  the  SENET  program 
for  the  architecture  since  manual  computation  once  more  proved  ADVISER  to  be  correct.  All 
other  tests  resulted  in  successful  matches. 


NOTE ; 


~  In  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  the  phrase  "successful  match"  or  "successful  test"  will 
be  used  to  mean  that  the  absolute  differences  between  the  numerical  values  of 
the  output  of  the  two  programs  were  within  one  percent  of  the  SENET  values. 

-  Each  of  the  SENET  programs  was  constructed  to  compute  the  reliability  of  the 
architecture  it  acCresses  lor  a  range  cf  values  aicng  the  time  axis,  starting  at 
1  r  20C  hrs  ana  200  hrs  apart.  Computation  continues  until  200  values  have 
been  computed  or  the  reliability  has  fallen  below  W4.  In  displaying  the  results  of 
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the  comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  values  in  succeeding  pages,  only 
representative  samples  will  be  shown  if  the  total  num.be'  of  values  is  too  targe 

-In  all  of  the  comparisons,  as  in  SENET,  all  components  were  presumec  to  have 
exponent, a:  distr:Dut>o~s  for  their  times  to  'ailure.  The  tenure  rates  used  as  inputs 
to  ADVISER  were  taken  directly  from  SENET  Note,  however,  that  the  ADVISER 
output  can  easily  be  modified  for  other  failure  distributions. 


Key 

B  Intercluster  Bus 

l  Intercluster  Bus  Interface 

Knap  Happing  Controller 


Slocal  Local  switch 
P  Processor 

M  Memory 


Figure  7-7:  Cm*  architecture  used  for  ADVISER  test 


7.3.1  The  Cm*  architecture 

The  Cm*  multiprocessor  architecture  is  based  on  the  LSI-11  microcomputer  and  is 
described  in  [Swan  77],  Figure  7-7  shows  the  version  of  the  architecture  which  was  used  for 
the  ADVISER  test.  It  consists  of  three  clusters  of  two  computer  modules  (Cm's)  each.  Each 
Cm  is  composed  of  one  processor  with  two  memories.  The  memories  in  the  structure 
collectively  realize  the  virtual  address  space  shared  by  the  processors.  The  KMAPs  in  Figure 
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7  7  are  mapping  controllers  which  allow  processors  in  Cms  to  access  memory  elsewhere  in 
the  cluster  or  in  other  clusters  via  the  Intercluster  Buses  (B  in  the  figure).  The  components 
marked  L  in  the  figure  are  the  interfaces  from  the  KMAPs  to  Intercluster  Buses. 

in  one  test  using  the  Cm*  architecture,  from  a  total  of  six  processors  and  12  memories  the 
test  imposed  the  requirement  that  five  processors  and  ten  memories  be  functional.  For  these 
configuration  parameters  the  SENET  Cm*  program  was  run  to  obtain  numerical  system 
reliability  values.  ADVISER  was  then  run  on  the  same  problem  with  the  requirement 
expression  "^(5,P)  A  \f(lO,M)".  The  Fortran  output  of  ADVISER  for  the  problem  was 
compiled  and  called  repeatedly  by  a  Fortran  driver  program  to  obtain  reliability  values  for  the 
same  points  along  the  time  axis  as  in  the  corresponding  SENET  case.  Figure  7-8  shows  the 
results  of  the  test,  for  samples  of  the  time  values,  in  five  columns.  The  fifth  and  last  column 
lists  the  differences  in  the  fourth  column  as  a  percentage  of  corresponding  SENET  values 

In  this  fashion  all  combinations  of  requirements  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  processors  and  12 
memories  were  tried.  The  results  matched  SENET  results  except  in  two  cases  viz.  the 
requirements  "^(I.P)  A  ^(I.M)"  and  "+{1,P)  A  ^(2,M)".  See  Figure  7-9  which  shows  the 
mismatch  for  the  latter  of  these  two  requirements.  The  reason  for  this  mismatch  is  a  known 
deficiency  in  the  TREEREL  algorithm  of  ADVISER.  When  the  above  two  requirements  are 
imposed  on  the  given  Cm*  structure  there  are  functional  states  of  the  system  in  which  the 
requirements  are  satisfied  by  a  single  Cm  which  has  one  processor  and  two  memories  within 
it.  In  this  case,  theoretically,  no  other  components  outside  the  Cm  are  necessary  to  cause  the 
system  state  to  be  functional.  However,  the  TREEREL  algorithm  was  used  to  generate  partial 
result  CRPs  before  system  CRP  was  computed.  As  described  in  Chapter  5  the  TREEREL 
algorithm  assumes  that  all  components  on  the  path  from  any  currently  active  critical 
component  in  the  PTS  to  the  root  of  the  PTS,  upto  and  including  the  root  vertex,  need  to  be 
functional  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom.  If  the  requirements  are  entirely 
satisfied  by  some  subtree  of  a  PTS,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  simple  requirements  above,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  components  up  to  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS  to  be  functional.  In  terms  of 
the  Cm*  example,  since  the  requirements  are  met  by  a  single  Cm  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Kmap  to  be  functional.  However,  the  TREEREL  algorithm  does  take  into  account  the  Kmap 
reliability  even  in  this  case  and  thus  causes  the  reliability  to  differ  from  SENET  results.  This 
situation  was  anticipated  in  Section  5.3. 

Note,  however,  that  this  problem  may  currently  be  sidestepped  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  by 
forcing  all  the  Kmaps  to  be  part  of  the  Kernel  by  assigning  them  trivial  Internal  Port 
Connection  Matrices  (see  Section  6.9.1. 3  on  Page  167;  for  this  example  all  the  links,  L  in 
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Figure  7-8:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7-7, 
Cm*,  5  P,  10  M  required. 
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Figure  7-9:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7-7, 
Cm*,  1  P,  2  M  required. 
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Figure  7-7,  were  forced  into  the  Kernel).  This  is  not  always  recommended  with  the  current 
version  of  ADVISER,  however,  since  this  usually  results  in  a  larger  Kernel,  the  number  of  RTSs 
in  the  graph  is  higher  and  thus  the  number  of  cases  of  feasible  compositions  rises  thereby 
causing  a  much  higher  computation  time  for  the  problem.  In  fact,  although  with  high 
likelihood  the  ADVISER  test  would  have  succeeded  if  all  Kmaps  were  included  in  the  Kernel, 
doing  so  generated  so  many  cases  to  be  analyzed  that  the  current  ADVISER  version  would 
have  used  extreme  amounts  of  CPU  time  for  the  solution. 

7.3.2  The  C.mmp  architecture 

The  next  of  the  SENET  examples  chosen  for  comparison  with  ADVISER  was  the  C.mmp 
architecture  [Wulf  72].  The  architecture  consists  of  an  N  x  M  crosspoint  switch  which  has  N 
memory  ports  and  M  processor  ports.  Hence  each  processor  is  able  to  access  each  memory 
port.  In  the  original  C.mmp  architecture  contention  for  access  to  the  same  memory  port  was 
resolved  by  queueing  requests  at  the  port.  Figure  7-10  shows  the  mode!  treated  by  SENET. 
On  the  processor  side  of  the  crosspoint  switch  the  switch  ports  may  have  I/O  lines  attached 
to  them  through  direct- memory-access  I/O  controllers.  SENET  also  treats  two  cases  of 
switch  reliability  separately.  In  one  case  the  individual  crosspoint  reliabilities  are  lumped  and 
the  switch  is  considered  an  indivisible  component.  In  the  other  case  the  individual  crcsspoirt 
reliabilities  and  the  actual  distributed  structure  of  the  switch  are  taken  into  account.  For 
further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  [Siewiorek  78].  The  particular  example  chosen  for 
testing  here  is  shown  in  Figure  7-10  and  consists  of  six  memories,  two  on  each  of  three 
memory  ports,  and  three  processors  and  one  I/O  controller  each  on  their  own  ports  on  the 
processor  side  of  the  switch.  The  K. clock  is  a  system  wide  clock  used  for  processor 
synchronization  and  its  functioning  is  essential  to  the  system.  An  IPCM  (see  Chapter  6)  was 
assigned  to  the  crosspoint  switch  in  the  lumped  case  which  allowed  communication  only  from 
processors  to  memories  and  vice  versa. 

Figure  7-11  shows  parts  of  the  comparison  between  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  the 
architecture  of  Figure  7-10  with  the  switch  treated  as  lumped  and  the  requirement  J*(2.P)  A 
A  tf(1,K.io)  A  ifO.K. clock).  Similarly,  Figure  7-12  shows  parts  of  the  comparison 
between  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  the  architecture  of  Figure  7- 1 0  with  the  switch 
treated  as  distributed  and  the  same  requirement  as  for  the  case  of  the  lumped  switch  The 
small  differences  of  less  than  one  percent  in  this  case  possibly  arise  from  a  slightly  different 
way  of  assigning  the  crosspoint  failure  rates  to  the  switch  multiplexers  in  the  SENET  program 
versus  ADVISER.  The  implementation  of  the  switch  actually  realizes  the  conceptual  NxM 
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Figure  7*10:  C.mmp  architecture  for  ADVISER  test. 


crosspoints  as  a  set  of  M  N-to-1  multiplexers  in  the  memory-to-processor  paths  and  N  Mto-i 
multiplexers  in  the  processorto-memory  paths  (see  [Siewiorek  78]). 

7.3.3  The  Tandem  architecture 

The  third  example  treated  by  SENET  is  the  Tandem- 16  NonStop37  architecture  which  is 
described  in  detail  in  [Katzman  77].  Figure  7- 13(a)  shows  the  version  of  the  Tandem 
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Figure  7-12:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7-10. 
C.mmp,  distributed  switch,  2  P,  2  M  and  1  K.io  required 
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architecture  used  for  the  test.  There  are  three  computers  which  communicate  via  a  duplicated 
fast  bus  termed  the  Dynabus.  Each  computer  is  composed  of  a  processor,  local  memory,  a 
Dynabus  control  and  an  I/O  channel  (Figure  7- 13(b)).  The  computers  communicate  with  I/O 
lines  via  dual-ported  I/O  switches  which  are  connected  to  dual-ported  (possibly  multi-ported) 
communications  controllers.  This  arrangement  gives  the  architecture  high  availability. 

The  Tandem  example  provided  an  opportunity  for  using  the  facility  in  ADViSER  where 
independent  symmetric  sub-structures  of  the  original  PMS  structure  are  submitted  as 
separate  problems  to  ADVISER  and  the  solutions  are  used  in  conjunction.  In  the  Tandem 
example,  the  computers  were  taken  to  be  identical  and  each  computer  was  taken  by  SENET 
to  have  eight  local  memories  of  which  at  least  six  were  required  to  function  for  a  reliable 
computer.  In  order  for  the  architecture  to  be  functional  the  requirement  was  that  at  least  two 
of  the  three  computers  and  both  the  I/O  lines  should  be  functional.  The  Tandem  example 
was  split  into  two  problems  for  ADVISER.  The  first  problem  is  to  compute  the  reliability  of  a 
single  computer  with  the  requirement  that  six  of  the  eight  available  local  memories,  the 
processor,  the  Dynabus  control  and  the  I/O  channel  should  function.  The  second  problem 
considers  the  Tandem  architecture  with  the  computers  as  indivisible  entities  and  computes 
the  reliability  assuming  that  two  of  the  computers  and  both  the  I/O  lines  need  to  function. 
The  reliability  of  components  of  type  "computer"  in  the  second  problem  is  taken  to  be  what 
was  obtained  as  a  solution  of  first  problem.  ADVISER  provides  the  capability  of  asserting  that 
the  reliability  of  a  component  type  will  be  provided  by  an  external  Fortran  (or  Sail)  function. 
Then,  at  the  appropriate  point  in  the  Fortran  (or  Sail)  output  for  the  example,  calls  are 
provided  to  the  external  function  in  order  to  obtain  the  reliability  of  the  substructure,  in  this 
case  a  computer. 

Figure  7-14  shows  the  results  of  the  comparison  for  the  Tandem  architecture  of  Figure  7-13 
for  the  requirement  "t(2,C)  A  <f(2, IOL)".  For  each  computer  the  requirement  was  ”f(6.M)  A 
>Kl.P)  A  iMUOC)  A  1^(1  .Kb)".  The  tests  were  also  successful  for  the  case  of  a  four- 
computer  Tandem  model  which  contained  four  computers  and  three  I/O  lines  connected  in 
regular  fashion  in  extension  of  Figure  7-l3(a). 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  the  output  of  ADVISER  did  not  match  that  of  SENET  for  the 
example  of  Figure  7-13.  The  requirements  in  these  cases  were  respectively  ”<f(i,C)  A 
^(1, IOL)"  and  ”f(2,C)  A  ^(1,IOL)'\  Figure  7-15  shows  the  results  of  the  comparison  in  the 
first  for  the  first  of  these  two  requirements.  In  both  these,  however,  cases  hand  computation 
using  the  USP-MACSYMA  combination  described  in  Section  7.2  showed  that  the  ADVISER 
output  was  correct.  Since  SENET  is  not  too  clear  on  this  point,  the  discrepancies  are  thought 
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Figure  7-14;  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  "’■13. 
Tandem.  2  C  and  2  !OL  required. 
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Figure  7-15:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7-13, 
Tandem,  1  C  and  1  IOL  required. 
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to  result  from  possible  slight  differences  in  the  ADVISER  reliability  mode'  of  the  architecture 
as  compared  to  the  model  assumed  in  the  SENET  program,  especially  for  low  values  of  the 
requirements  (see  [Siewiorek  73],  Page  111-75). 


7.3.4  The  Global  Bus  architecture 


The  next  example  from  SENET  used  as  a  test  of  ADVISER  concerns  the  Global  Bus 
multiprocessor  architecture  Two  cases  of  the  RMS  diagram  of  the  architecture  used  in  the 
test  are  shown  in  Figure  7-16.  The  Global  3u$  architecture  is  similar  to  the  architecture  of  a 
single  cluster  of  Cm*  described  in  Section  7.3.1.  The  global  bus  shared  by  all  the  processors 
is  analogous  to  the  Krr.ap  of  a  Cm*  cluster.  Each  of  the  processors  is  able  to  access 
memories  in  other  clusters  via  the  global  bus  and  the  failure  of  a  processor  does  not  preclude 
accessing  of  its  associated  memories  by  processors  in  other  clusters. 

The  attempts  at  matching  results  for  the  Global  3us  architecture  without  l/C  lines  (Figure 
7- 16(a))  were  successful  for  all  requirements  for  low  values  of  the  numoer  of  memories 
configured  per  processor38.  However,  discrepancies  appeared  when  the  number  cf 
memories  per  processor  exceeded  three.  All  attempts  to  obtain  a  match  with  SENEr  results 
failed  in  the  case  of  the  Global  Bus  architecture  with  I/O  lines  (Figure  7-  15(b)).  Subsequently, 
manual  construction  was  used  to  verify  the  correctness  of  ADVISER  output  in  both  cases  of 
Figure  7-16.  Figure  7-17  shows  the  comparison  of  SENET  and  ADVISER  results  for  the  case 
of  Figure  7- 16(b)  with  a  requirement  of  ' \(2.P )  A  i*(S.M)  A  ^(I.IOL)".  The  mismatch  is 
obvious.  The  reliability  for  this  example  was  derived  by  hand,  using  the  success-state-table 
method  described  in  SENET,  to  be 


R  =  Rh  *R_  *R  *(R.  +  2R,  *  3R,  ▼  6R-  R.  *  2®.  +  2Rfi) 
sys  bus  S  io  lOl  0  1  2  3  4  5  6 


where 


2  m2  • q3  tn 

0  Tv  io  K  P  AjM 


Rt  -RkJ1- 


p3  •  P 
P  '  AGM 


no  _ 

Not#  here  that  tn#  deficiency  in  tn#  T=££S£'_  aiflonthm  which  caused  ACVlSEm  to  compute  a  dheren 
reliability  ‘or  tne  Cm*  structure  for  smalt  values  o*  tne  requirements  does  net  nave  adve-se  ejects  >n  me  Gicba  3*$ 
ease  since  tne  bus  was  forced  to  be  > r  tne  Kemei  (s>  tne  method  desc'iped  m  Section  ?  3  l )  a'o  tne  ius  ccnt-oiie'  n 
lor  a  processor  is  always  necessan  m  a~>  system  state  <n  which  tne  processo-  a  ‘unctior-a 
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Figure  7*16:  The  Global  Bus  architecture  used  for  ADVISER  tests 
(a)  Without  I/O  lines  (b)  With  I/O  line. 
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0 .51731346  -03 

78 .  54 

1640C  .  3 

0  687  427  6E -  03 

0.14621455-03 

0.54221 33E- 23 

78  So 

1660C  3 

0. 60126536  -03 

C .  12505566  -03 

0  4762096E-03 

79.20 

163C3.2 

0  525675*6-03 

0.137655:6-02 

C  .4  18315  76-02 

79  52 

17003.  C 

0  4553S346- 03 

C  92642516-34 

0.366*2766-02 

73.82 

17233.3 

0. 43  12  7346  -03 

0  79650326-04 

3 . 32 1 5831 5 -02 

80.14 

17403  .0 

0.36337555-03 

C  .  6652291; -  0* 

0. 28135556-03 

60  44 

176CC.3 

0.30583166-33 

0  58338*56-04 

0  24630296-03 

80  74 
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0.26679786-03 

0.  506351 3E -04 

0.21618975-33 

61.23 

18033.0 

0.23257426-03 

0  434631SE-04 

0  1832 0505-32 

6132 

18203.3 

0  .  20283466  -03 

0.37324455-34 

0.16551316-32 

81  53 

1840C.  0 

0.  1  7675  766  -  33 

0.32037565-34 

0.14472305-03 

31  5  7 

18633.0 

0  153  95  1  1  E -  03 

0.2749050E-C4 

0.12649355-33 

£2  16 

1880C  .0 

0.13408816-33 

U.  23581216-04 

0  11050596- 32 

82  4  1 

1S3C0  .  0 

0.11672086-03 

0 . 20221486  -04 

0  95459326-24 

82  66 
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0  .  10157386-03 
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32  92 

Figure  7-17:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7- 16, 
Global  Bus,  2  P,  8  M  and  1  IOL  required. 
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R*  ■  r2«,.,r3k-bSi'  Rp|-R«su 

R3  •  RK.,.<’'RK.*K-RS<,'RP>‘R«GU 

R.  -  RL‘R«i,'fvRP,R£ 

R5  ■  RK.«l'-RK,)-Rll’  RK>,R?'RM 

R6  ■  RK..-R5l’-RK>,Rp‘Rl 

and 

R.<*.  ■  ^‘.o(?)R»  "I’-V 

This  reliability  was  compared  to  the  output  of  ADVISER  after  substitution  of  RQ  through  Rg 
in  the  R  polynomial  by  using  MACSYMA  as  described  in  Listing  5  on  Page  196.  The 
subtraction  of  the  two  polynomials  resulted  identically  in  zero,  thereby  showing  that  the 
ADVISER  output  was  correct  for  this  case.  A  further  test  was  made  using  a  simpler  version  of 
the  architecture  with  only  two  memories  per  processor  and  the  requirement  "4,(2,P)  A  ^(2,M) 
A  <^(1,IOL) The  reliability  for  this  simpler  case  was  computed  with  ADVISER  as  well  as  by 
the  LISP  program  of  Section  7.2  working  on  a  hand-constructed  RBD  for  the  case.  When 
symbolically  compared  with  MACSYMA  these  two  reliabilities  were  found  to  be  identical. 

7.3.5  The  Pluribus  architecture 

The  last  of  the  five  examples  from  SENET  which  were  used  to  test  ADVISER  is  the  Pluribus 
architecture  which  is  described  in  [Omstein  75].  The  version  of  the  architecture  used  to  test 
ADVISER  is  shown  in  Figure  7-18.  Each  of  the  processor  buses  has  one  or  more  processors 
(P  in  the  figure)  and  at  least  one  local  memory  (ML)  per  processor  has  to  function  if  a 
processor  bus  is  to  be  functional.  On  the  memory  buses  are  situated  the  shared  memories 
(MX)  accessible  by  any  processor  on  a  processor  bus.  The  I/O  bus  (there  may  be  more  than 
one)  connects  to  the  I/O  devices  which  are  also  accessible  by  any  processor.  The  system 
clock  (CLK  in  the  figure)  and  the  Pseudo  Interrupt  Device  (PID  in  the  figure)  are  both  essential 
for  system  functioning  and  also  reside  on  the  I/O  bus. 


For  the  test  the  architecture  used  had  two  processors  and  two  local  memories  on  each  of 
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p 

Processor 

K 

Bus  Coupler 

ML 

Local  Memory 

CLK 

Clock 

MX 

Shared  Memory 

PID 

Pseudo-Interrupt  Device 

S 

Bus 

IOL 

I/O  Line 

Figu re  7- 1  8:  Pluribus  model  for  ADVISER  test. 
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T  1m« 

SENET 

ADVISER 

(S6NET-ADV1S6R) 

X  Dlff 

200.0 

0 . 99451586+00 

0 . 99485786*00 

-0 . 3420487E -03 

0.03 

400.0 

0 . 986 15786*00 

0.98810066*00 

0. 5716340E-04 

0.01 

600.0 

0 . 9809476E+00 

0 . 9797324E*00 

0. 1215190E-0 2 

0.  12 

800.0 

0 .972911 16*00 

0.96976376*00 

0 . 3127404E -02 

0.32 

1000.0 

0 . 964Q771E+00 

0 . 95830826*00 

0.57688956-02 

0.60 

1200.0 

0.95447736+00 

0.94537686*00 

0.91004896-02 

0.95 

1400  0 

0.94414606+00 

0.93107606+00 

0.13070966-01 

1.38 

1600.0 

0 .9331194E  +  00 

0.91549866+00 

0. 17620766-01 

1.89 

1800.0 

0 . 92143556+00 

0.89875116+00 

0.22684406-01 

2.46 

2000.0 

0.90913366+00 

0.88094166+00 

0 . 2819197E -01 

3.10 

2200.0 

0 . 8962542E+00 

0.86218206+00 

0. 3407221E-01 

3.80 

2400.0 

0 . 88283836*00 

0.84258496*00 

0.40253446-01 

4.56 

2600.0 

0.8689275E+00 

0 . 82226266+00 

0 . 4666494E-01 

5.37 

2800.0 

0.85456356+00 

0.80132556+00 

0.53237956-01 

6.23 

10200.0 

0. 2989771E+00 

0.16210896+00 

0  . 1368682E+00 

46.78 

10400.0 

0 . 2880181E*00 

0.15353806*00 

0.13448016+00 

46.69 

10600.0 

0.2773625E+00 

0.1453676E*00 

0. 1319949E+00 

47.59 

10600.0 

0.2670085E+00 

0.  13753366*00 

0.12942496+00 

48.47 

11000.0 

0  25696376*00 

0.13017216+00 

0. 1267816E+00 

49.34 

11200.0 

0 . 2471951E+00 

0.12311936+00 

0.12407586+00 

50.  19 

11400.0 

0 . 23772956+00 

0.11641136+00 

0.12131826+00 

51.03 

11600.0 

0.22856326+00 

0 . 11003486  +  00 

0.1185184E+00 

51.86 

11800.0 

0 . 2196622E+00 

0.10397636+00 

0.11568596+00 

52.67 

12000,0 

0 .21105226*00 

0.98222766-01 

0.11282946+00 

53.46 

1220C.O 

0.20271856+00 

0.92761426-01 

0.10995716+00 

54.24 

12400.0 

0.19465646*00 

0.87579756-01 

0.10707676*00 

55.01 

12600.0 

0.  18686076*00 

0.82665586-01 

0.1041951E+00 

55.76 

12800.0 

0 . 1793263E  +  00 

0.7800705E-01 

0.10131936+00 

56.50 

27400.0 

0 . 5390093E-02 

0.77672986-03 

0.46133636-02 

85.59 

27600.0 

0. 511 532 0E - 02 

0.72731906-03 

0.4388001E-02 

85.78 

27800.0 

0.48542186-02 

0.68103066-03 

0 . *1731876-02 

85.97 

28000.0 

0. 4606130E-02 

0.63766856-03 

0 . 3968461E-02 

86.16 

28200.0 

0 . 4370430E -02 

0 . 5970500E-03 

0.37733806-02 

86.34 

28400.0 

0.4146518E-02 

0 . 5590028E-03 

0. 3587515E-02 

86.52 

28600.0 

0  3933826E-02 

0.52336576-03 

0.3410460E-02 

86 . 70 

28800.0 

0.3731808E-02 

0.48998716-03 

0.32418216-02 

86.87 

29000.0 

0.3539945E-02 

0.45872516-03 

0 . 30812206-02 

87.04 

29200.0 

0.3357742E-02 

0.42944686-03 

0 . 2928295E-02 

87.21 

29400.0 

0.3184727E-02 

0.40202706-03 

0.2782700E-02 

87.38 

29600.0 

0 . 3020450E-02 

0.37634896-03 

0 . 2644101E- 02 

87.54 

29800.0 

0 . 2864483E-02 

0.35230256-03 

0.25121816-02 

87.70 

30000.0 

0 . 2716416E-02 

0.32978486-03 

0.23866316-02 

87.86 

37400.0 

0 . 3694320E-03 

0 . 2829785E-04 

0.3411341E-03 

92.34 

37600.0 

0. 34980836-03 

0.26474686-04 

0 . 3233336E-03 

92.43 

37800.0 

0  ■  33121836-03 

0 . 24768  766-04 

0.30644956-03 

92.52 

38000.0 

0 . 3136080E-03 

0 . 231 7258E-04 

0 . 2904354E -03 

92.61 

38200.0 

0 . 29692856-03 

0.21679096-04 

0.2752474E-03 

92.70 

38400.0 

0 . 28112526-03 

0 . 20281696-04 

0 . 2608435E-03 

92.79 

38600.0 

0.26615846-03 

0.18974236-04 

0.24718426-03 

92.87 

38800.0 

0 . 2S19823E-03 

0. 1775092E-04 

0.2342314E-03 

92.96 

39000.0 

0.23855566-03 

0.16606366-04 

0.22194926-03 

93.04 

39200.0 

0.22583926-03 

0.15535496-04 

0.21030376-03 

93.12 

39400.0 

0.21379566-03 

0.14633586-04 

0.19926226-03 

93.20 

39600.0 

0.20239026-03 

0.13696196-04 

0. 18879406-03 

93.28 

39800.0 

0.19158896-03 

0.12719186-04 

0. 1788697E-03 

93.36 

40000.0 

0.16136016-03 

0.11698666-04 

0.16946146-03 

93.44 

Figure  7-19:  Comparison  of  ADVISER  and  SENET  results  for  Figure  7-18, 
Pluribus,  2  P,  2  MX,  2  ML,  1  CLK,  1  PID,  1  IOL 
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two  processor  buses,  two  shared  memories  on  each  of  two  memory  buses  and  two  I/O  lines, 
a  clock  and  a  PID  on  the  single  I/O  bus.  The  requirements  used  were  "4(2, P)  A  4(2, MX)  A 
i^(2, ML)  A  if (1  ,CLK)  A  4(1, PID)  A  4(1, IOL)".  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  7-19.  Again 
the  mismatch  is  unmistakable. 

This  mismatch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cm'  mismatches,  was  anticipated  since  it  arose  from  a 
known  deficiency  of  ADVISER.  This  deficiency  was  the  subject  of  Chapter  6,  Section  6.9.3 
which  considered  the  side  constraint  dealing  with  bounded-clustering  of  critical  components. 
The  deficiency  is  summarized  here.  In  order  to  implement  a  complete  form  of  the  bounded- 
clustering  side  constraint  it  is  necessary  to  process  a  set  of  general  inequalities  which  relate 
the  quantities  of  the  different  types  of  critical  components  to  be  chosen  in  a  bounded  duster. 
The  current  version  of  ADVISER  allows  only  a  weaker  set  of  inequalities  to  be  specified  which 
simply  put  an  independent  integer  lower-bound  on  the  numbers  of  each  type  of  critical 
component  to  be  chosen  in  a  bounded  cluster.  Relating  this  to  the  Pluribus  example  under 
study,  the  number  of  local  memories  which  need  to  be  functional  in  order  to  insure  that  a 
processor  bus  functions  is  bounded  on  the  lower  side  by  the  number  of  processors  which  are 
functional  on  that  bus.  Thus  the  bounded-cluster  constraint  should  be 

• 

(Number  of  ML)  >  (Number  of  P)  A  (Number  of  P)  >  1 
instead  of  which  it  was  only  possible  to  give  ADVISER  the  weaker  constraint 

(Number  of  ML)  >  1  A  (Number  of  P)  >  1 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  mismatch  in  Figure  7-19  reflects  the  fact  that  the  SENET  program 
for  the  architecture  and  ADVISER  were  employing  slightly  different  models  of  the 
architecture.  The  question  now  arises,  if  one  is  to  grant  the  correctness  of  the  model 
assumed  by  ADVISER,  is  the  reliability  it  computes  correct  for  that  model?  It  was  decided  to 
investigate  this  by  comparing  to  hand-computation.  However,  due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
architecture  and  the  inability  of  the  LISP  program  to  cope  with  the  size  of  the  hand- 
constructed  RBD  for  Figure  7-18  it  was  decided  to  use  a  simpler  form  of  the  arch:tecture.  The 
example  actually  used  for  comparison  (Figure  7-20(a))  was  similar  to  that  of  Figure  7-tS 
except  that  there  was  only  one  processor  and  a  single  local  memory  on  each  of  two  processor 
buses,  one  shared  memory  on  each  of  two  memory  buses,  and  one  I/O  line,  one  clock  and 
one  PID  on  the  single  I/O  bus.  The  requirement  used  was  "40  P)  A  4(1. ML)  A  ii(i,MX)  A 
4(1, CLK)  A  4(1  .PlD)  A  4(1. IOL)".  Figure  7-20(b)  shows  the  hand-constructed  RBD  for  the 
simpler  example  with  this  requirement.  Listing  8  shows  the  MACSYMA  terminal  session  which 
demonstrated  that  the  two  symbolic  expressions  were  the  same. 
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Figure  7*20:  (a)  Simple  version  of  Pluribus  architecture 
(b)  Hand- constructed  SPRBO  for  structure  in  (a)  above; 

1  P,  1  ML,  1  MX,  1  CLK,  1  PID  and  1  IOL  required. 
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Listing  8,  Simple  Pluribus  Example 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSYMA  session  during  which  ADVISER  output  for  the  simple 
Pluribus  example  was  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  manual  construction. 

•j 

This  is  MACSYMA  294 

F 1X294  2  OSK  MACSYM  being  loaded 
loading  done 

(Cl)  Patch? k  ini  .e.Q.a3y  ! 

(C2)  /* 

MACSYMA  Module  for  Reliability  function  manipulation 

produced  by  ADVISER  on  Saturday.  12  Jan  81  at  21:52:26  for  [4.13673 

Task  Title:  PLUPI.PMS  —  A  simple  2-PcBus.  2-MBus.  l-10Bus  Pluribus  model 


Requirements  on  the  Structure  *ere: 

(1-OF-P  AND  1-Of-ML  AND  1-Of-MX  AND  1-OF-P'O  AND  1-Or-CLK  AND  3 -Of  - 1 01) 


Component-Type  definitions  for  this  task: 


INDEX 

TYPENAME 

PRINTNAME 

REL.fN. 

PARAMS 

0 

BUS 

BUS 

Const . 

Relia.  0.00000000 

1 

COUPLER 

K 

Enpon . 

Lambda- 2  7 . OOCOOOOO 

2 

MEXT 

MX 

Expon  . 

Lambda' 23 . 139COOOO 

3 

mlocal 

ML 

Const . 

Relia. *23.13900000 

4 

ARBITERP 

AP 

Expon . 

L  amb  d  a  *  3 . 50000000 

6 

arbiterm 

AM 

Expon . 

Lambda'3 . 50000000 

6 

PROCESSOR 

P 

Expon . 

Lambda* 12 .90200000 

7 

JOINT 

101 

Expon  . 

Lambda*72. 20000000 

8 

CLOCK 

CL  X 

Expon . 

Lampea »  14.70400000 

9 

PID 

PIO 

Expon . 

Lambda*  7 . 00000000 

PMS  Structure  Definitions  for  this  task: 
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•/ 

XXTO: 

BUS  •  NX  •  AH; 

(02)  AM  BUS  MX 

(C3)  XXT6 : 

BUS  •  ML  •  AP  •  P; 

(03)  AP  BUS  ML  P 

(C4)  XXT8: 

BUS  •  IOI  •  CLK  •  PID; 

(04)  BUS  CLK  103  PID 

(C5)  /•  End  of  temporary  variably  Initial Ixatlona*/ 

SyttanXRal 1 «b 1 1 1ty :  0; 

(OS)  0 

(C6)  SystaniXRtl  labll  Ity 

4  •  Kt6  •  XXTO  •  XXT6  •  XXT8  -  2  •  K*10  •  XXTO  •  XXT6t2  * 
XXT8  -  2  •  Kt JO  •  XXT0*2  •  XXTS  •  XXT8  -  2  •  KtJ2  •  XXT0*2 
•  XXT6t2  •  XXTS  ♦  4  •  XtJ4  •  XXT0»2  •  XXT6t2  •  XXTB  - 

K»36  •  XXT0*2  •  XXT8t2  •  XXTB 
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2 

2 

5 

16 

2 

2  2 

(06) 

-  AM  AP  BUS  CLIC  101  X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

2 

5 

14 

2 

2 

2 

♦  4 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

10!  X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

2 

2 

-  2 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

101  X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

4 

10 

2 

2 

-  2 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

101  X  ML 

MX 

P 

PID 

2 

4 

10 

2 

-  2 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

ioi  x  i 

ML 

MX 

P 

PID 

3  6 

*  4  AM  AP  BUS  CLIC  101  A  ML  MX  P  P 10 

(C7)  /*£n<)  of  System  Reliability  computat  ion*/ 

FACTOR(X)  ; 

3  6  2  10 

(07)  -  AM  AP  BUS  CLX  10]  X  ML  MX  P  (AM  AP  BUS  X  Ml  MX  P 

2  8  2  6  4 

•  4  AM  AP  BUS  X  ML  MX  P  *  2  AM  AP  BUS  1C  Ml  MX  P  ♦  2  AP  BUS  X  ML  P 


♦  2  am  BUS  X  MX  -  4)  Pio 

(D8)  BATCH  DONE 

(C9)  batchiXini .eahnd) ; 

(CIO)  /•  Reliability  Function  printed  by  LISP  at  17-Jan-81  21:46:10  •/ 

SYSREL: 

*4*AM*  AP*BUS'3*CLX*I0I*K’6*ML*MX*P,PI0*2*AM*  APiJ^SUS'fA'CLK*  I0I*X-  1C*ML*2*MX‘P*2 
•PID-2*AMr2*AP*BUS*4*CLXM01*Xt  1C*ML*MX->2*P*PID 

-2*AMf2*AP»2*BUSt5*ClX,101*Xt12*ML,2*MXr2,PT2*PID*4,AMr2*APr2*3USTE*CLX,I0I*Xt 

14*MLr2*MX’2*P’2,PIO-l,AMr2*APt2*BUSr5,CLK,IOI,Xtl6*MLr2»MX*2*Pt2,PIO, 


2 

2 

5 

16 

2 

2  2 

(DIO) 

- 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

101 

X 

ML 

MX  P  1 

2 

2 

t 

14 

2 

2  2 

*  4 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

IOI 

X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

2 

5 

12 

2 

2  2 

-  2 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

IOI 

X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

4 

10 

2 

2 

-  2 

■j 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

IOI 

X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

2 

4 

10 

2 

-  2 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX 

IOI 

X 

ML 

MX 

P  PID 

3 

6 

♦  4 

AM 

AP 

BUS 

CLX  101  X 

:  ml 

.  MX 

P  PIO 

(Oil)  BATCH  DONE 

(CU)  rate  icand  '  t  vs  ~e'1  -  s  v  s  t  emXrel  i  at  j  1  J  I  y : 
(Oil)  0 


(C12 ; 


7.4  Performance  measurements  on  ADVISER 


The  author's  experience  with  the  current  version  of  ADVISER  has  generated  some 
intuitions  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the  size  of  problems  it  can 
handle.  This  section  describes  some  of  those  intuitions  and  presents  some  timing 
measurements  made  on  ADVISER  using  the  Cm*  architecture.  Note.  The  timings  in  this 
section  are  to  be  used  as  rough  guides  to  the  performance.  They  are  not  very  accurate  due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances  at  the  time  ol  measurement.  The  run  time  totals  include  a  small 
part  ol  the  timing  overhead.  All  timings  are  in  seconds  of  CPU  time  on  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  KL-10  processor. 


The  Cm*  architecture  was  chosen  because  it  embodies  attributes  which  cause  the  current 
version  of  ADVISER  to  exhibit  some  of  its  worst  case  behavior.  Although  ADVISER  does 
make  use  of  some  of  the  symmetry  in  the  PMS  structure  there  is  room  for  it  to  do  more.  The 
Cm*  case  offers  an  example  of  a  structure  with  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  which  in  addition  to 
being  symmetric  to  each  other  also  have  considerable  symmetry  within  themselves.  Assume 
that  a  single  Cm*  cluster  has  a  total  of  12  memories  within  it  and  the  requirement  is  for  six  of 
them  to  function.  Currently  ADVISER  does  not  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  the 
cluster  itself  is  very  regular.  It  treats  the  problem  as  a  6-out-oM2  structure  and  goes  through 
considerable  computation  and  use  of  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  algorithms  to  generate  the 
canonical-form  solution  whereas  one  would  straightforwardly  write  down  the  expression 


(7.1) 


Note,  however,  that  in  a  situation  where  this  is  a  small  portion  of  a  bigger  problem,  the 
expression  (7.1)  does  not  retain  any  of  the  individual  identities  of  the  memories  involved  and 
therefore  computing  the  symbolic  probability  of  the  intersection  or  union  of  this  event  with 
other  events  dependent  on  it  would  not  be  easy.  Furthermore,  the  TREEREl  algorithm  in 
ADVISER  works  even  when  no  symmetry  exists  although  the  price  for  this  generality  is  paid 
when  there  is  a  lot  of  symmetry  internal  to  the  PTSs  which  could  be  exploited. 


The  above  example  was  provided  to  indicate  that  such  problems  would  cause  ADVISER  to 
do  large  amounts  of  computation  especially  if  the  requirement  asks  for  roughly  half  of  the 
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configured  components  of  each  critical  type  to  be  functional  This  is  where  the  binomial 
distribution  of  the  number  of  functional  cases  reaches  its  peak.  Experiments  aisc  provided  the 
intuition  that  PMS  structures  which  have  smaller  Kernels  for  a  given  set  of  RTSs  tend  to  do 
better  in  terms  of  compute  time  consumed.  Experimental  results  given  below  show  that  the 
CRP  algorithms  are  the  biggest  performance  bottleneck.  Kernel  path  CRPs  are  used  directly 
in  the  collapsing  of  the  CRPTree.  thus  performance  deteriorates  when  there  are  more  of  them 
and  they  have  more  terms.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  PTSs  in  the  PMS  structure 
is  not  as  drastic  in  comparison,  especially  if  the  PTSs  are  symmetric.  This  is  because  CRPs  for 
the  pendant  tree  subgraphs  are  allotted  unique  bits  in  the  AUXVEC  bitvector  and  the  numbe' 
of  them  and  their  lengths  do  not  have  a  significant  effect  in  the  CRPTree  collapsing  process. 
Increasing  the  complexity  of  the  individual  PTSs  in  a  symmetric  set.  therefore,  has  a  greater 
effect  than  increasing  the  number  of  them  in  the  set.  However,  a  larger  number  of  PTSs 
implies  a  larger  number  of  segments  of  the  PMS  graph  which  implies  an  increased  the  depth 
to  the  CRPTree.  In  turn,  the  number  of  compositions  of  the  requirement  integers  in  the 
Compositions  Table  grows  combinatoriaily  with  the  number  of  segments.  It  is  experimentally 
observed  that  these  two  properties  combine  to  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  run 
time  after  approximately  six  or  eight  segments  have  been  introduced. 

It  appears  that  although  compute  time  is  necessarily  sensitive  to  the  number  of  components 
in  the  structure  per  se,  it  is  more  sensitive  to  how  many  of  the  configured  critical  components 
are  required  to  be  functional  i.e.  the  complexity  of  the  requirements  (see  Footnote  on  Page 
109).  ADVISER  does  best  when  the  requirements  demand  that  much  less  than  half,  or  almost 
all.  of  the  configured  components  of  each  critical  type  be  functional.  This  is  generally 
expected  to  be  the  case  in  practical  multiprocessor  architectures.  Tasks  on  multiprocessors 
such  as  Cm*  will  probably  require  much  fewer  than  half  the  total  number  of  processors 
configured.  Likewise  array-processor  type  SIMD  architectures  will  generally  require  all,  or 
almost  all  processors  to  be  functional. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above  patterns  of  behavior  do  not  in  themselves  affect  the 
compute  time  significantly,  their  effect  is  magnified  by  the  poor  performance  of  the  CRP 
algorithms.  Experiments  show  that  the  outstanding  consumers  of  computation  time  during  a 
typical  ADVISER  run  are  the  CRP  merging  algorithms  PMEPGE  and  SMERGE  The  timing 
measurements  presented  below  show  that  overwhelming  percentages  of  the  run  time  are 
spent  in  these  algorithms  despite  all  efforts  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible  m  the 
implementation.  This  is  not  entirely  unexpected  since  deaiing  with  canonical  forms  of  the 
polynomials  is  known  to  be  inefficient  in  a  larger  sense.  On  the  other  hand  the  versatility 
simplicity  and  robustness  of  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  algorithms  greatly  eased  the 
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implementation  of  the  program.  It  is  clear  that  for  more  efficient  versions  of  ADVISER  some 
more  compact  low  level  representation  for  the  polynomials  would  have  to  be  found  which 
allows  greater  use  of  existing  symmetry  in  the  structure  while  preserving  the  ease  with  which 
the  symbolic  probabilities  of  the  unions  and  intersections  of  dependent  events  may  be 
computed. 


Requirements 

P  M 

Total  Run 

Tim*  (**c) 

Total  Time 
in  Merge 
Package 
(aac) 

X 

Merge/ 

Total 

Total  Wo.  CRP 
Terms  processes 

1  1 

1.41 

0.427 

30.28 

198 

2 

1.B9 

0.776 

41.06 

581 

3 

2.59 

1.255 

48.46 

1071 

4 

2.84 

1.382 

48.66 

1353 

5 

2.97 

1.440 

48.48 

1427 

6 

3.08 

1.490 

48.38 

1439 

2  1 

1.32 

0.293 

22.20 

225 

2 

1.84 

0.684 

37.17 

608 

3 

2.47 

1.146 

46.40 

1098 

4 

2.91 

1.388 

47.70 

1380 

5 

3.08 

1.487 

48.28 

1454 

6 

3.21 

1.582 

49.28 

1466 

3  1 

1.26 

0.189 

15.00 

234 

2 

1.74 

0.574 

32.99 

617 

3 

2.46 

1.114 

45.28 

1107 

4 

2.93 

1.429 

48.77 

1389 

5 

3.21 

1554 

48.41 

1463 

6 

3.43 

1.678 

48.92 

1475 

Table  7-1 :  ADVISER  timings  for  1 -cluster  Cm*  case. 


Two  simple  versions  of  the  Cm*  architecture  were  used  to  generate  what  is  conceivably 
worst  case  behavior  for  ADVISER.  The  first  example  is  a  simple  single- cluster  Cm*  with  three 
Cm's  each  with  one  processor  and  two  memories.  This  makes  a  total  of  three  processors  and 
six  memories.  All  possible  combinations  of  requirements  on  processors  and  memories  were 
taken.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  7-1.  The  first  column  gives  the  total  run  time  for  each 
case.  The  second  column  gives  the  run  time  consumed  by  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE 
algorithms  for  each  case.  The  third  column  states  the  merge  run  time  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  run  time.  The  last  column  shows  the  total  number  of  CRP  terms  processed  in  the 
intermediate  representation  package  for  each  case. 

The  second  example  was  a  two  cluster  model  wherein  each  cluster  was  identical  to  the 
cluster  in  the  first  case  and  the  two  clusters  were  connected  through  a  single  intercluster  bus. 
This  makes  a  total  of  six  processors  and  twelve  memories.  Enough  cases  of  requirements 
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Table  7-2:  ADVISE 

R  timings  for  2 

•cluster  Cm* 

case. 

were  tried  out  on  this  example  to  pass  beyond  the  requirement  which  enables  the 
number  of  successful  states  i  e  d  (3  p)  A  y(E,M).  The  resets  are  shown  in  lathe  7-2 
expicsive  growth  in  the  number  o?  polynomial  terms  to  be  processed  by  the  me 


algorithms  is  obvious,  as  is  the  large  percentage  of  the  tola1  run  t. 
merging  One  encouraging  note  is  that  even  in  the  most  complex  ?‘/S 
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In  the  cases  where  question  marks  appear  in  the  table  the  program  did  not  complete  its  run 
due  to  exhaustion  of  memory  space.  This  is  not  a  serious  problem  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
size  or  nature  of  the  example  but  reflects  inefficiency  in  the  use  and  garbage  collection  of 
allocated  space  within  ADVISER  which  could  be  improved  by  more  careful  programming®.  In 
these  cases  the  run-time  figure  is  that  which  was  recorded  at  the  time  of  the  error  due  to 
space  exhaustion. 

Figure  7-21  plots  the  values  of  Table  7-1  and  Figure  7-22  plots  the  values  of  Table  7-2. 
There  is  a  peak  in  the  graphs  of  Figure  7-22  at  the  requirement  of  six  memories  out  of  a  total 
of  12.  This  corresponds  to  the  maximum  number  of  ways  of  choosing  some  size  set  of 
memories  from  the  12  available.  Also,  the  graph  with  the  highest  peak  corresponds  to  the 
requirement  of  three  processors  out  of  six;  again  half  the  number  available.  A  peak  is  not 
similarly  visible  in  Figure  7-21.  Since  some  unquantified  part  of  the  timing  overheads  is 
included  in  the  total  run  time  figure  the  absence  of  the  peak  may  be  due  to  the  timing 
overheads  being  of  magnitude  comparable  to  the  run  time  in  the  case  of  the  1 -cluster  Cm* 
case.  In  the  2-cluster  Cm*  case  the  run  times  are  evidently  much  greater  than  the  timing 
overheads  and  the  peak  is  displayed.  However,  the  timing  overheads  may  be  expected  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  CRP  terms  being  processed  and  this  is  borne  out  by  skewing  to 
the  right  of  the  area  under  the  curves  in  Figure  7-22. 

Most  of  the  problems  chosen  for  the  tests  in  Section  7.3  however  were  not  as  stressful  on 
ADVISER.  Table  7-3  shows  the  ADVISER  run  times  for  the  examples  used  in  the  tests  For  the 
Tandem  example  the  table  shows  an  additional  time  inside  parentheses.  This  refers  to  the 
separate  problem  provided  to  ADVISER  to  compute  the  reliability  of  a  “computer"  (see 
Section  7.3.3).  Although  the  second  time  is  shown  for  both  Tandem  tests,  the  separate 
calculation  for  the  "computer"  reliability  was  carried  out  only  once  and  the  results  used  in 
both  Tandem  tests.  The  outstanding  times  in  Table  7-3  are  the  ones  for  the  case  of  C.mmp 
(distributed  switch)  and  the  Global  Bus.  The  C.mmp  timing  for  the  case  of  the  distributed 
switch  is  high  since  the  Kernel  in  that  case  reflects  the  structure  of  the  switch.  This  results  in 
the  generation  more  Kernel  path  reliabilities  and  correspondingly  more  PMERGE  and 
SMERGE  operations  both  during  the  computation  of  the  path  reliabilities  as  well  as  because 
of  the  overall  number  of  CRP  operations  necessitated.  In  the  case  of  the  Global  Bus  reliability 
the  example  stresses  the  same  weak  point  as  shown  above  in  the  2-cluster  Cm*  example 


3B 

it  «  possible  a  subtle  programming  error,  which  causes  the  loss  of  pointers  to  deallocated  space,  may  be 
responsible  since  AOVISEF  has  handled  larger  examples  from  the  standpoint  of  lengths  and  number  of  CRPs 
involved 
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Example 

Requirement 

Run  Time 
(see  ) 

OECl.PMS 

1 

P. 

2  M 

1.14 

DEC2.PMS 

1 

P. 

1  M 

0.36 

0EC3  PMS 

1 

P. 

2  M 

3.H 

Cm* 

5 

P  . 

10  M 

12.87 

Cm* 

1 

P, 

2  M 

2.08 

C.mmp  (Lumped) 

2 

P. 

2  M. 

4.67 

1 

It. 10.  1 

K. clock 

C.mmp  (Distributed) 

2 

P, 

2  M . 

170.61 

1 

K.  io.  1 

K. Clock 

Tandem 

2 

C. 

2  I0L 

1.84 

(*18  7 

Tandem 

1 

c. 

1  IOl 

5.9C 

(-18.7 

Global  Bus 

2 

p. 

8  M 

4015.69 

PI uribus 

2 

p. 

2  ML.  2 

MX. 

3.52 

1 

CLK .  1 

PID.  1  IOL 

Table  7-3:  ADVISER  timings  for  architectures  of  Section  7.3. 


|  (Table  7-2).  In  addition  the  addressed  Global  Bus  structure  is  not  regular  thus  resulting  in 

I  fewer  opportunities  to  simplify  CRPs.  Hence  CRPs  are  in  general  longer  in  this  example  and 

since  the  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  algorithms  are  sensitive  to  CRP  lengths  the  problem  is 

I 

compounded. 


7.5  Application  to  classical  Network  Reliability  problems 

In  certain  kinds  of  classical  network  reliability  problems  it  is  possible  to  use  ADVISER  for 
computing  the  solution.  By  the  phrase  "classical  network  reliability  problems"  we  refer  here 
to  the  class  of  problems  discussed  in  papers  such  as  [Wilkov  72].  The  network  is  typically 
viewed  in  such  problems  as  a  set  of  homogeneous40  processing  elements  or  nodes 
connected  by  a  set  of  homogeneous  non-directed  arcs  for  transferring  data.  Either  nodes  or 
arcs,  or  both,  may  be  prone  to  failure  with  some  probability.  Traditional  reliability  measures 
for  such  networks  include  the  probability  that  two  particular  nodes  are  always  able  to 
communicate,  the  probability  that  enough  arcs  are  functional  to  preserve  a  spanning  tree  of 
the  network,  and  so  on.  We  note  in  passing  here,  however,  that  ADVISER  is  not  constrained 
to  the  traditional  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  arcs  and  nodes. 

In  order  to  convert  such  problems  to  the  ADVISER  model  the  treatment  differs  according  to 
whether  nodes  or  arcs,  or  both,  are  failure-prone.  If  only  nodes  are  prone  to  failure  white  arcs 


^i.e  having  identical  probabilities  of  failure  or  success. 
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are  perfect  then  this  is  precisely  the  ADVISER  model  and  no  change  is  necessary  to  the 
interconnection  graph  of  the  network.  In  the  case  that  nodes  are  perfect  while  arcs  are 
failure-prone,  or  the  case  that  both  nodes  and  arcs  may  fail,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
interconnection  graph  into  a  probabilistically  equivalent  network  by  the  following 
transformation.  If  G(V,E)  is  the  interconnection  graph  and  the  edge  (vvv2)€E  where  vvv2€V 
then  replace  the  edge  (vvv2)  by  a  new  node  v#  and  two  new  edges  (v1,v>)  and  (v#,v2)  where  v# 
embodies  the  lumped  reliability  behavior  of  the  original  edge  and  the  two  new  arcs  are 
perfect.  In  this  manner  at  most  n(n-1)/2  new  failure-prone  vertices  are  introduced  (where  n  is 
the  cardinality  of  the  original  vertex  set  V).  The  new  graph  obtained  in  this  fashion  is 
probabilistically  equivalent  to  the  original  graph  and  is  composed  of  perfect  arcs,  the  original 
nodes  which  continue  to  be  perfect,  and  some  new  nodes  which  are  failure-prone. 

The  kinds  of  requirements  which  ADVISER  is  capable  of  handling  in  such  problems  are  any 
that  may  reasonably  be  transformed  into  the  boolean  expression  method  of  specifying  the 
reliability  requirements.  For  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  compute  the  probability  that  two 
particular  nodes,  say  vx  and  vy,  will  be  functional  and  able  to  communicate,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  allot  them  distinct  type  names  (in  the  ADVISER  sense).  Thus  make  vx  the  only 
node  of  type  TYPEX,  say,  and  vy  the  only  node  of  TYPEY,  say,  in  the  graph.  Then,  to  compute 
the  desired  probability,  the  necessary  requirement  to  be  applied  to  the  transformed  graph  will 
be 


i^(1, TYPEX)  A  ^(1, TYPEY). 

ADVISER  will  then  compute  the  probability  function  using  the  Communication  Axiom.  It  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  tree-connected  PMS  structures  that  ADVISER  may  compute  a 
pessimistic  reliability.  This  case  was  referred  to  in  Section  5.3. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  contention  of  this  section  we  choose  the  ARPANET  example 
described  in  [Hansler  74],  Page  107.  The  network  is  shown  in  Figure  7-23(a)  where  the 
objective  is  to  compute  the  probability  that  vertices  1  arte  8  will  always  be  able  to 
communicate.  The  vertices  are  homogeneous  and  perfect  whereas  the  arcs  are 
homogeneous  and  failure-prone.  [Hansler  74]  gives  the  following  expression  as  the  solution: 

Pf[l,e]  -  4q2  +  6q3-l6q4-32qs+  1l5q®-t34q7  +  79qs-24q®«-  3q10  (7.2) 

where  Pf[s,t]  is  the  probability  of  failure  of  communication  between  nodes  s  and  t  and  q  is  the 
failure  probability  of  an  arc.  [Hansler  74]  also  defines  P£[s,t]  to  be  the  probability  of  successful 
communication  between  s  and  t.  Then  P([s,t]  ■  i-Pc[s,t]. 
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By  the  transformation  outlined  above  we  obtain  Figure  7-23(b).  Note  that  the  probabilities 
specified  to  ADVISER  for  the  arcs  and  nodes  will  be  success  probabilities  and  that  the  perfect 
vertices  will  be  given  success  probabilities  of  1.0.  Listing  9  shows  a  MACSYMA  session  with 
the  ADVISER  solution  (i.e.  P  [1 ,8])  to  the  problem.  In  line  (D6)  the  reliability  (N)  of  the  perfect 
vertices  in  Figure  7-23(b)  is  set  to  unity.  In  line  (D7)  the  success  probabilities  of  the  failure- 
prone  vertices  have  been  replaced  by  failure  probabilities  in  order  to  convert  the  expression 
to  the  form  in  [Hansler  74],  It  is  seen  that  the  result  of  the  MACSYMA  manipulations  in  line 
(D8)  is  the  complement  of  the  expression  in  Equation  (7.2)  above. 


Listing  9,  Arpanet  Example 

This  listing  shows  the  MACSYMA  manipulations  on  the  ADVISER  solution  to  the  Arpanet 
example  of  [Hansler  74]  showing  that  it  is  the  same  solution  as  obtained  by  the  latter. 
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7.6  Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  described  some  of  the  results  of  testing  ADVISER  for  correctness  of  its 
output.  In  all  of  the  cases  so  far  studied,  where  ADVISER'S  deficiencies  did  not  come  into 
play,  it  has  been  possible  to  show  that  the  chance  of  ADVISER’S  output  being  correct  is  high. 
In  those  cases  where  comparison  to  manual  computation  was  feasible  the  program  output 
was  indeed  verified  to  be  correct.  Further  testing  using  more  complex  and  stressful  examples 
will  be  required  before  strong  confidence  in  the  program  is  justified.  However,  the  prognosis 
for  the  program's  useability  appears  very  good. 

The  major  hindering  factor  at  this  stage  of  ADVISER'S  development  is  the  inherent 
inefficiency  of  its  low  level  PMERGE  and  SMERGE  algorithms  for  dealing  with  the 
intermediate  representation.  These  inefficiencies  were  partly  to  be  expected  with  the  use  of 
canonical  forms  of  polynomials,  however,  what  was  quite  unexpected  was  the  large 
percentage  of  the  typical  program  run  time  consumed  by  these  algorithms.  The  encouraging 
thought  is  that  the  problem  analysis  time,  preceding  the  collapsing  of  the  CRPTree  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  computation,  appears  to  take  typically  around  15  percent  of  the  solution  time. 
Improvement  in  the  intermediate  representations  and  algorithms  can  therefore  be  expected  to 
bring  about  signifcant  improvements  in  the  program's  performance.  Minimal  forms  instead  of 
canonical  forms  of  expressions  must  be  used.  Improvements  must  be  obtained  to  algorithms 
such  as  those  described  in  [Bennetts  75]  and  [Satyanarayana  78]  so  that  they  may  be 
incorporated  into  ADVISER  and  used  at  all  stages  of  the  computation  rather  than  in  a  final 
pass  over  a  constructed  intermediate  representation. 

A  solution  to  the  deficiency  in  the  bounded-cluster  side  constraint  specif iability  is  fairly 
straightforward  and  requires  mostly  an  implementation  effort.  However,  the  deficiency  in  the 
TREEREl  algorithm  is  more  severe  and  will  need  more  research  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Despite  these  deficiencies  the  program  can  be  useful  for  analyzing  the  reliability  of 
many  types  of  PMS  structures 
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Chapter  8 

Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Future  Research 

The  work  contained  in  this  thesis  has  been  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  higher  level 
approach  to  the  reliability  modelling  of  computer  structures  at  the  Processor-Memory-Switch 
(PMS)  level  of  design.  Traditionally,  reliability  calculation  programs  have  addressed  the 
problem  largely  at  the  level  of  analysis  of  fault-trees  and  reliability  graphs  (for  example  see 
[Misra  70a],  [Barlow  75b],  [Chelson  71],  [Fleming  71],  [Bennetts  75]).  The  fault-tree  or 
reliability  graph  is  assumed  to  have  been  derived  by  hand  from  the  program-user's  knowledge 
of  the  system  being  analyzed.  In  another  branch  of  this  endeavor,  systems  are  viewed  as 
cascades  of  GMT  (General  Modular  Redundant)  subsystems,  for  example  see  [Mathur  75a], 
[Ng  80].  in  these  cases  the  user  of  the  reliability  calculation  tool  is  required  to  first 
appropriately  segment  the  system  under  consideration  into  such  subsystems.  Often  this  may 
not  be  possible  Much  work  has  been  done  toward  the  calculation  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  "network  reliability"  in  the  literature  in  one  of  two  senses.  In  one  sense  this  term  nas 
been  used  to  refer  to  computing  of  system  reliability  as  encoded  by  reliability  graphs.  In  the 
other  sense  the  term  refers  to  the  calculation  of  reliability  of  such  loosely  coupled  systems  as 
geographically  distributed  computer  communication  networks  (see  [Wilkov  72]).  The 
underlying  model  in  these  latter  instances  has  generally  been  a  graph  with  homogeneous 
vertices  and  arcs,  where  the  vertices  or  the  arcs,  or  both,  are  prone  to  failure.  The  reliability 
measures  of  interest  in  these  cases  have  tended  to  focus,  for  instance,  on  the  probability  that 
certain  key  vertices  in  the  network  are  able  to  communicate  at  all  times.  In  the  case  of  PMS 
systems  the  vertices  of  the  interconnection  graph  represent  the  non-homogeneous 
components  in  the  system  and  therefore  must  be  labelled  to  reflect  this  non-homogeneity. 
Furthermore,  the  criteria  for  system  functionality  are  more  complex  and  require  typically  that  a 
certain  minimum  sized  assortment  of  types  of  components  be  functional  and  capable  of 
intercommunication. 

The  main  goal  of  the  work  has  been  to  develop  techniques  which  enable  much  more  of  the 
PMS  system  reliability  calculation  process  to  be  automated  than  has  heretofore  been 
customary.  The  concomitant  desirable  result  of  achieving  such  a  goal  is  the  reduction  of  the 
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possibility  of  error  which  is  ever- present  in  tedious  hand  calculation.  Furthermore,  relatively 
unsophisticated  modellers  of  PMS  system  reliability  have  access  to  a  powerful  tool  which 
relieves  them  of  the  burden  of  attending  to  many  of  the  complexities  of  such  modelling. 

This  dissertati.  .  describes  significant  progress  toward  such  a  goal.  The  ADVISER 
program  was  constructed  to  provide  a  reliability  calculation  aid  at  the  PMS  level.  The  program 
accepts  as  one  of  its  inputs  the  interconnection  structure  of  the  PMS  system  in  the  form  of  a 
graph  in  which  the  vertices  are  labelled  with  the  generic  type  of  the  components  they 
individually  represent.  Another  input  is  a  set  of  requirements  or  criteria  for  system 
functionality  in  the  form  of  a  modified  Boolean  expression.  Further  ad  hoc  side-constraints 
may  also  be  provided  by  the  user.  The  output  of  the  program  is  a  text  file  which  contains  a 
program  to  compute  the  reliability  function  of  the  described  PMS  system  under  the  given 
requirements  and  constraints. 

The  next  section  will  recapitulate  the  material  of  the  chapters  of  this  thesis  taken  in 
sequence  and  the  final  section  will  restate  the  problems  which  remained  unsolved  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  investigation  and  propose  areas  for  future  research  in  the  field. 


8.1  Recapitulation 

Chapter  2  reviewed  earlier  work  on  algorithms  for  reliability  calculation  and  various  efforts 
towards  building  software  design  tools  which  calculate  the  reliability  of  various  kinds  of 
systems.  It  was  noted  that  while  many  such  reliability  calculation  aids  had  been  constructed 
virtually  every  one  of  them  has  required  the  user  of  the  program  to  do  a  partial  analysis  of  the 
system  under  consideration.  Typically,  then,  some  intermediate  representation  is  generated 
by  the  user  which  encodes  the  result  of  his  system  analysis.  Depending  on  the  type  of  system 
reliability  analysis  desired  this  intermediate  representation  is  usually  either  a  fault  or  event 
tree  or  a  reliability  graph.  Having  derived  the  intermediate  representation  the  user  then 
proceeds  to  feed  it  to  one  of  several  commonly  available  reliability  calculation  aids  which  use 
the  intermediate  representation  to  compute  numerically,  or  symbolically,  the  system  reliability. 

This  perspective  lead  to  the  posing  of  the  question:  is  it  feasible  to  construct  a  design  tool 
which  will  compute  the  symbolic  reliability  of  PMS  level  systems  directly  from  their 
interconnection  graphs  and  a  statement  of  the  criteria  by  which  they  are  judged  functional 
This  investigation  undertook  to  answer  the  question.  The  rest  of  Chapter  2  provided  a  broad 
overview  of  the  functioning  of  the  ADVISER  program  which  was  the  result  of  the  investigation. 
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The  program  operates  on  what  are  termed  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  (CRPs).  These 
are  the  equivalent  of  an  intermediate  representation  mentioned  above.  It  incrementally 
generates  CRPs  as  Partial  Results  for  each  class  of  functional  system  states  which  arises  as  a 
result  of  its  case  analysis  of  the  PMS  system.  The  structure  of  a  CRP  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  structure  of  a  Boolean  expression  in  disjunctive  normal  form  except  that 
the  literals  in  the  CRP  are  the  symbolic  probabilities  of  success  (reliabilities)  of  unique 
components  in  the  structure.  CRPs  can  be  "merged"  in  two  ways  which  respectively 
represent  the  computation  of  the  probabilities  of  intersections  (SMERGE)  and  unions 
(PMERGE)  of  events.  The  primitive  events  under  consideration  are  the  successes  of 
components  in  the  system  and  system  success  is  a  compound  event.  Chapter  3  described  the 
list  data  structure  used  to  represent  CRPs  and  algorithms  for  the  SMERGE  and  PMERGE 
operations.  The  algorithms  are  simple  and  robust  in  the  face  of  overspecification.  In  other 
words  they  will  correctly  merge  two  CRPs  to  form  the  appropriate  CRP  representing  the 
intersection  or  union  of  the  events  represented  by  the  CRPs  which  were  merged,  regardless 
of  the  exact  set  of  events  or  antecedents  of  the  merged  CRPs.  They  are  thus  ideal  for  use  in  a 
program  such  as  ADVISER  wherein  CRPs  are  generated  in  several  different  phases  during  a 
program  run  and  no  record  is  kept  of  how  any  particular  CRP  was  generated.  The  drawback 
with  these  algorithms  is  their  time  complexity  which  is  0(n2)  if  each  of  the  list  data  structures 
representing  the  two  CRPs  to  be  merged  is  of  length  O(n).  Furthermore,  the  list  resulting  from 
a  merge  has  a  length  of  0(n2)  thus  making  successive  merge  operations  more  and  more 
expensive.  This  is  the  major  drawback  of  the  ADVISER  program  as  it  is  currently  constituted 
and  some  palliative  measures  are  reported  in  Chapters  3  and  6.  The  SMERGE  and  PMERGE 
operations  are  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  program  to  appropriately  combine  partial 
results  in  order  to  finally  produce  the  system  reliability  function. 

Chapter  4  described  symmetry  detection  algorithms,  based  on  the  work  of  Gaschnig. 
[Gaschnig  77],  which  are  used  to  detect  symmetric  subparts  of  the  PMS  interconnection 
structure.  The  motivation  is  to  employ  any  existing  symmetry  to  advantage  by  computing 
results  for  only  one  of  a  set  of  several  symmetric  subparts  and  applying  those  results 
identically  to  the  rest  of  the  members  in  the  set.  The  result  of  processing  the  interconnection 
graph  of  the  PMS  structure  through  the  symmetry  detection  algorithms  is  a  Typed  Neighbors 
Class  Graph  (TNCG)  whose  vertices  are  the  symmetry  classes  induced  by  the  Typed 
Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation  (TNCER).  An  examination  of  the  TNCG  reveals  the 
nature  and  number  of  symmetric  substructures  within  the  PMS  system. 

It  was  postulated  that  a  divide-and-conquer  approach  to  the  system  reliability  calculation 
would  be  fruitful  if  the  program  had  a  repertoire  of  special  reliability  calculation  techniques  for 
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various  kinds  of  substructures  within  a  PMS  system.  Then  the  segmenting  of  the  PMS 
interconnection  graph  to  provide  the  subproblems  for  the  divide- and-conquer  paradigm  could 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  substructures  for  which  special  techniques  were  known.  Quite  by 
chance  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  substructures  in  PMS  systems  is  the  tree 
interconnection  structure.  Chapter  5  describes  the  GROWTREES  algorithm  whereby  Pendant 
Tree  Subgraphs  (PTSs)  are  recognized  in  the  TNCG,  thus  providing  a  knowledge  of 
symmetric  PTSs  in  the  original  PMS  interconnection  graph.  The  TREEREL  algorithm  is  also 
described  and  embodies  the  special  techniques  mentioned  above  for  the  case  of  tree 
interconnection  structures.  Using  the  SMERGE  and  PMERGE  algorithms  of  Chapter  3  it 
computes  the  symbolic  reliability  for  a  PTS  given  the  interconnection  structure  of  the  PTS  and 
criteria  for  its  functionality.  In  this  respect  the  TREEREL  algorithm  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
ADVISER  program. 

Chapter  6  describes  the  OVERLORD  routine  in  the  ADVISER  program  which  orchestrates 
the  functions  of  the  various  algorithms  described  in  earlier  chapters.  After  the  PMS  structure 
has  been  input  along  with  the  requirements  the  OVERLORD  routine  takes  control.  It  invokes 
the  SYMMDET  algorithm  on  the  PMS  interconnection  graph  and  then  proceeds  to  discover 
symmetric  PTSs  in  the  graph  by  calling  the  GROWTREES  algorithm.  It  then  invokes  the 
TREEREL  algorithm  a  sufficient  number  of  times  on  the  discovered  PTSs  in  order  to 
precompute  all  partial  results  (CRPs)  for  PTSs  which  may  be  expected  to  be  used  during  the 
remainder  of  the  program  run.  Finally  it  proceeds  to  fragment  the  input  requirement  into  all 
possible  subcases  which  the  system  can  satisfy  and,  thus,  be  functional.  Cases  of  interest  are 
those  in  which  the  functional  components  in  the  system  satisfy  the  Communication  Axiom  and 
other  side-constraints  which  were  specified  by  the  user  of  the  program.  Each  of  these  cases 
actually  represents  a  class  of  functional  system  states  since  the  enumeration  is  done  over 
functional  substructures  of  the  PMS  system  rather  than  over  individual  components.  For  each 
case  it  generates  a  partial  result  or  CRP  and  finally  merges  these  partial  results  to  form  the 
CRP  which  represents  the  system  reliability.  During  the  last  phase  of  the  program  run  this 
final  CRP  is  algebraically  simplified  using  what  is  known  about  the  generic  class  of 
components  to  which  each  component  in  the  PMS  system  belongs;  all  components  in  the 
same  generic  class  are  deemed  to  have  identical  reliability  functions.  The  simplified  reliability 
function  is  then  printed  out  as  a  file  containing  the  text  of  a  FORTRAN  or  SAIL  procedure 
which  numerically  computes  the  reliability  function  just  derived, 

Chapter  7  presents  some  experimental  results  obtained  by  using  the  ADVISER  program 
with  some  typical  PMS  structures.  In  an  effort  to  engender  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
ADVISER  output  the  output  was  checked  in  two  ways.  The  first  check  involved  comparing  the 
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output  for  a  PMS  structure,  which  could  be  analyzed  easily  by  hand,  with  the  manually 
computed  reliability  function.  In  the  second  form  of  check  numerical  values  of  system 
reliability  were  obtained  using  the  reliability  function  output  by  ADVISER.  Programs  written  by 
independent  researchers  to  calculate  the  reliability  specifically  for  those  systems  were  used  to 
obtain  a  second  set  of  values  against  which  ADVISER  values  were  compared.  Both  forms  of 
test  were  successful  in  showing  that  ADVISER  output  was  correct  with  high  probability  and 
that  the  program  could  be  useful  in  analyzing  a  variety  of  architectures.  Experiments  in 
analyzing  the  performance  of  ADVISER  were  not  as  satisfying,  perhaps  inevitably  so.  given 
that  the  ADVISER  software  is  of  necessity  not  of  production  quality.  Large  percentages  of  the 
compute  time  for  a  problem  are  spent  in  the  low  level  algorithms  which  operate  on  the 
intermediate  representation.  There  is  clearly  much  room  for  improvement  in  these  algorithms 
and  the  indications  from  the  experiments  are  that  modest  improvements  in  them  would  result 
in  significant  improvements  in  program  performance. 


8.2  Future  Research 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  topics  for  future  research  in  the  area  addressed  by  this 
dissertation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  set  of  problems  which  were  encountered  while 
constructing  the  ADVISER  program  as  a  test  bed  for  the  ideas  developed  here  and  for  which 
no  solutions  have  yet  been  found.  The  other  class  of  topics  is  generated  by  the  systematic 
elimination  of  the  fundamental  underlying  assumptions  which  were  made  in  order  to 
circumscribe  this  work.  We  shall  discuss  both  these  classes  of  problems  in  the  following. 

8.2.1  Unsolved  problems  in  the  present  framework 

8. 2. 1.1  Intermediate  Representation 

The  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial  (CRP)  as  an  intermediate  representation  in  ADVISER 
provided  some  attractive  benefits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
program.  The  algorithms  to  process  CRPs  are  simple  and  robust  and  will  work  to  correctly 
merge  any  arbitrary  set  of  CRPs  so  long  as  the  set  of  primitive  events  is  fixed  and  CRPs  for  all 
compound  events  are  generated  only  by  means  of  the  merge  algorithms  themselves.  Thus  the 
software  package  which  handles  CRPs  as  the  primitive  operands  could  be  designed 
completely  independently  of  any  other  part  of  the  program  and  be  called  during  any  phase  of 
the  program  run.  Ironically  this  very  simplicity  gives  rise  to  a  combinatorial  explosion  in  the 
case  that  the  input  requirements  expression  is  exceedingly  complex  or  in  the  case  that  for  any 
critical  component  type  the  requirements  demand  that  about  half  of  the  available  components 
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of  that  type  in  the  structure  be  functional.  In  other  words  the  program  performs  poorly  when  it 
is  operating  near  the  peak  of  the  binomial  distribution  of  the  number  of  functional  subsets  of 
components  in  each  critical  component  type. 

The  primary  cause  for  this  undesirable  time  complexity  is  that  the  reliability  polynomials  are 
maintained  in  canonical  form  and  the  distinct  identities  of  the  individual  components  are 
maintained  in  the  symbols  which  express  their  reliabilities.  The  former  fact  implies  that  list 
lengths  will  be  longer  than  for  the  equivalent  polynomials  in  factored  or  minimal  form,  thus 
adding  to  the  complexity.  The  latter  fact  implies  that,  for  instance,  cancellations  of  a  pair  of 
terms  will  not  take  place  even  though  this  would  happen  if  generic  reliabilities  were  to  be 
substituted  for  the  unique  component  reliability  symbols  in  those  two  terms.  However,  it  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  retaining  in  the  CRPs  of  the  unique  component  reliability  symbols 
allows  the  easy  computation  of  probabilities  of  unions  and  intersections  of  events.  Factored 
or  minimal  forms  of  the  polynomials  will  not  be  so  amenable. 

Of  the  unsolved  problems  at  hand,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  to  devise  a 
suitable  intermediate  representation  and  algorithms  to  operate  on  it  efficiently.  Any  such  new 
method  for  the  manipulation  of  symbolic  reliability  expressions  must  be  of  some  form  which 
does  not  have  the  above  disadvantages,  while  it  maintains  the  advantages  of  the  CRP 
approach.  These  advantages  are 

-  Robustness  in  the  face  of  overspecification  in  the  input  requirements 

-  Inherently  simple  algorithms,  and 

-  May  be  used  at  any  phase  of  the  computation  rather  than  once  at  the  end. 

The  performance  measurements  of  Chapter  7  indicate  that  if  such  a  method  can  be  found  it 
would  drastically  improve  the  useability  of  the  ADVISER  program.  Of  significant  interest  for 
modification  and  adaptation  to  the  ADVISE..!  framework  are  the  kinds  of  algorithms  described 
in  [Satyanarayana  78],  [Bennetts  75],  [Aggarwal  78]  and  [Lin  76]. 

8. 2. 1.2  The  CRPTree 

During  the  generation  of  the  system  CRP  the  various  other  CRPs,  which  were  precomputed 
and  stored  in  hash  tables  by  the  program,  are  used  several  times  in  the  merging  process.  As 
we  saw  in  Chapter  3,  however,  the  amount  of  compute  time  consumed  in  the  CRP  package  is 
0(n2)  where  n  is  the  length  of  the  CRP  term  list.  The  lengths  of  the  lists  also  grow  each  time  a 
merge  operation  is  performed.  Hence  the  more  merge  operations  are  performed,  the  slower 
the  program  runs. 
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The  CRPTree  was  used  as  a  device  to  ensure  that  the  merging  of  any  given  CRP  would  be 
performed  as  late  and  as  few  times  as  possible  in  the  process.  This  was  achieved  by  delaying 
the  merging  until  after  the  CRPTree  was  built.  Then  for  each  node  of  the  CRPTree,  the  CRP 
which  labels  it  would  be  merged  only  once  with  the  CRP  which  results  from  the  "collapsing" 
of  the  subtree  beneath  that  node.  However,  as  the  "collapsing"  process  reaches  the  upper 
levels  of  the  tree,  the  lists  have  typically  already  grown  to  an  undesirably  large  size.  There  is 
thus  an  incentive  to  process  the  CRPTree  more  efficiently  than  at  present.  It  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  highly  symmetric  PMS  structures  such  as  Cm*  that  the  CRPTree  will  itself  contain 
symmetries.  These  must  be  exploited.  For  instance  if  two  subtrees  of  the  same  CRPTree  node 
are  symmetric  in  the  sense  that  they  will  produce  identical  CRPs  after  collapsing,  then  only 
one  of  them  need  be  collapsed  since  the  other  will  be  superfluous  due  to  the  idempotency  of 
the  SMERGE  and  PMERGE  operations.  Even  if  two  symmetric  subtrees  in  the  CRPTree  do  not 
share  the  same  immediate  ancestor,  a  copy  of  the  CRP  resulting  from  one  may  be  used  fof  the 
other.  Other  efficiencies  may  also  be  possible.  Methods  for  efficiently  collapsing  the  CRPTree 
would  add  further  to  the  efficiency  and  useability  of  ADVISER. 

8.2.1 .3  Side  Constraints 

The  set  of  side-constraints  suggested  in  Chapter  6  is  ad  hoc  although  it  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  wide  class  of  examples.  An  open  area  of  investigation  is  the  determination  of 
whether  this  set  of  side-constraints  can  be  extended  or  made  more  sophisticated  or  unified  in 
a  theory  of  constraints. 

8.2.1 .4  Enhancement  of  TREEREL  algorithm 

The  TREEREL  algorithm  described  '0  Chapter  5  expects  a  Pendant  Tree  Subgraph  under 
the  implicit  assumption  that  al!  components  within  the  PTS  and  the  Kerne!  communicate 
through  the  root  vertex  of  the  tree  If  the  given  input  PMS  structure  is  ifse/f  a  free  to  begin 
with,  then  a  possibly  pessimistic  reliability  estimate  results  since,  in  order  for  two  components 
to  communicate  under  the  model,  the  communications  are  assumed  to  take  place  through  the 
root  of  the  PTS  even  though  the  two  components  are  in  the  same  subtree  of  the  PTS  and  can 
communicate  via  a  more  direct  path  through  the  root  vertex  of  that  subtree  As  was  seen  in 
the  Cm*  example  of  Chapter  7  this  deficiency  comes  into  play  also  in  cases  where  the  entire 
requirements  expression  can  be  satisfied  by  some  subtree  of  a  PTS  segment  of  the  overall 
PMS  st-ucture.  Some  variant  of  the  current  TREEREL  algorithm  needs  to  be  devised  to 
eliminate  this  deficiency.  This  is  not  viewed  as  an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 
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8.2.1 .5  Further  exploitation  of  symmetry 

At  present  the  ADVISER  program  makes  use  of  inherent  symmetry  in  the  PMS  structure 
only  in  order  to  discover  symmetric  PTSs  so  that  redundant  computations  on  such  PTSs  can 
be  avoided  by  doing  them  for  only  one  of  each  symmetric  set.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cm*  structure  (Section  7.3.1),  there  may  be  considerable  symmetry  within  a  PTS  which  could 
be  exploited  and  is  currently  not.  In  effect  for  simple  cases  of  symmetry  such  as  in  the  Cm* 
architecture  closed  form  solutions  are  readily  available.  The  question  is  one  of  efficient 
representation  and  storage  of  such  closed  forms.  If  such  closed  forms  are  to  be  used,  then 
related  questions  arise  regarding  the  ease  of  computation  of  the  probabilities  of  intersections 
and  unions  of  events  reoresented  by  them.  These  impinge  on  the  design  of  the  intermediate 
representation  and  efficient  algorithms  to  manipulate  it.  Also  to  be  answered  is  the  question 
whether  ADVISER  should  be  outfitted  with  an  ad  hoc  collection  of  closed  form  solutions  for 
specific  instances  of  symmetric  structures;  to  be  used  whenever  any  such  structure  is 
recognized.  It  would  perhaps  be  preferable  instead  to  devise  and  incorporate  an  algorithm 
which  would  recognize  cases  for  which  a  dosed  form  solution  could  be  constructed  and  do 
the  construction  from  first  principles. 

In  a  similar  fashion  inherent  symmetry  in  the  Kernel  could  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  path 
reliability  computation.  However,  the  advantage  in  this  case  may  not  be  as  pronounced  since 
the  Kernel  would  tend  to  be  small  in  most  cases. 

8.2.2  Relaxing  of  Underlying  Assumptions 

The  relaxing  of  the  assumptions,  which  underly  the  present  work  and  which  were  stated  in 
Chapter  2,  would  be  the  next  logical  step  in  the  continuation  of  the  research  effort  in  this  field. 
Some  areas  of  investigation,  spawned  by  such  a  loosening  of  assumptions,  are  mentioned  in 
the  following. 

8.2.2. 1  Directed  Graphs 

The  current  model  of  PMS  systems  which  is  built  into  ADVISER  is  that  of  an  interconnection 
graph  which  is  non-directed  and  having  labelled  vertices.  One  may  seek  to  relax  this 
restriction  and  allow  directed  graphs  to  be  introduced.  Doing  this  does  not  have  as  great  an 
impact  on  the  model  as  might  be  imagined.  For  instance,  the  path-finding  algorithm 
PATHREL.  which  computes  the  Kernel  CRP,  would  change  only  very  slightly.  Potential  paths 
to  the  goal  vertex  would  be  sought  only  along  arcs  leading  away  from  the  current  vertex.  The 
function  of  the  Internal  Port  Connection  Matrix  (IPCM)  would  remain  exactly  the  same  as  it  is 
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at  present41 .  The  symmetry  algorithms  of  Chapter  4  would  generalize  to  the  case  of  directed 
graphs;  the  algorithm  described  in  [Gaschnig  77]  was  in  fact  originally  derived  for  the  general 
case. 


One  model  which  would  change  upon  the  introduction  of  directed  graphs  would  be  that  of 
Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs  (PTSs).  It  would  still  be  possible  to  generate  these  PTSs  in  similar 
fashion  if  the  direction  of  an  arc  connecting  two  neighboring  vertices  is  disregarded.  The 
current  model  assumes,  however,  that  all  communication  amongst  components  in  the  PTS 
occurs  through  the  root  vertex  of  the  PTS.  This  may  not  necessarily  be  the  case  in  directed 
graphs  One  solution  might  be  to  let  the  GROWTREES  and  TREEREL  algorithms  work  exactly 
as  they  do  now  and  apply  them  only  to  those  PTSs  which  are  such  that  all  pairs  of  vertices  in 
them  are  joined  by  dual  directed  arcs ,  one  in  each  direction  (this  is  essentially  equivalent  to 
the  directed  case).  However,  a  possible  implication  may  be  that  at  most  times  the  program  will 
be  incapable  of  generating  any  segments  except  a  Kernel  which  contains  essentially  the 
whole  graph  itself.  This  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  special  case  solvers.  The  better  alternative 
then  is  to  devise  tree  algorithms  which  construct  symbolic  reliability  functions  for  trees  which 
are  directed  graphs. 

8. 2. 2. 2  Statistically  dependent  component  failures 

One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  present  framework  was  that  the  failure  behaviors 
in  the  PMS  system  components  are  statistically  mutually  independent.  The  relaxing  of  this 
assumption,  to  include  cases  in  which  statistically  dependent  failure  behavior  is  possible, 
implies  that  the  joint  failure  probabilities  of  pairs  of  components  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  A  possible  initial  solution  to  this  problem  is  suggested  by  the  nature  of  CRPs  Recall 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  factors  in  a  CRP  term  represents  the  SMERGE  of  the  corresponding 
probabilities  and  ngj  just  a  multiplication;  it  is  treated  throughout  this  thesis  as  eventually 
being  a  multiplication  only  because  of  the  basic  assumption  of  s-independent  component 
failure  behavior.  The  SMERGE  operation  computes  the  probabilities  of  the  intersection  of 
events  and  one  can  envision  constructing  an  SMERGE  algorithm  on  CRPs  for  the  situation 
where  the  joint  failure  probabilities  of  pairs  of  system  components  are  non-zero.  In  this 
situation  one  may  find  factors  in  a  CRP  term  which  represent  such  dependent  components.  If 
the  symbolic  joint  failure  probabilities  of  these  components  are  known  then  the  intersection 
probability  (i.e.  the  probability  of  the  simultaneous  functioning  of  these  components)  may  be 
computed  using  the  laws  of  probability. 

41  The  current  version  of  ADVISER  does  in  feet  allow  non -symmetric  iPCMs  to  be  specified  for  components  witnm 
the  Kernel  and  the  path  reliability  algonthms  do  take  this  into  account  but  directed  graphs  are  not  handled  m  their 
generality 
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Care  needs  to  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  CRPs  in  such  a  situation.  For  instance,  many  of 
the  procedures  described  in  earlier  chapters,  such  as  the  simplification  of  the  system  CRP, 
assume  implicitly  that  any  CRPs  derived  for  two  disjoint  sections  of  the  PMS  graph,  are 
independent.  These  would  have  to  be  modified  to  accommodate  the  general  case.  The 
problem  of  handling  dependent  failure  behavior  is  still  open,  however,  and  points  out  one 
more  attribute  which  must  be  possessed  by  any  intermediate  representation  formalism  which 
is  sought  to  replace  the  CRP. 

8. 2. 2. 3  Coverage  factors 

A  major  simplifying  assumption  of  the  current  model  has  been  that  coverage  of  hard 
failures  of  system  components  is  perfect.  In  other  words  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
conditional  probability  that  the  system  will  recover  from  component  failures  without  loss  of 
information  is  unity.  This  is  dearly  optimistic.  It  has  been  shown  by  other  investigators 
[Bouricius  69]  that  overall  system  reliability  is  very  sensitive  to  coverage.  A  more  accurate 
modelling  of  PMS  system  reliability  would  require  that  imperfect  coverage  be  accounted  for. 

The  CRP  intermediate  representation  uses  only  the  success  probabilities  of  the  system 
components.  Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  coverage  factors  into  the  CRPs  being  computed  is 
not  straightforward  since  coverage  factors  apply  upon  the  failure  of  system  components.  The 
formulae  described  in  Chapter  3  which  form  the  bases  for  the  current  CRP  algorithms  may  be 
modified  to  include  coverage  factors  as  follows: 

Pr{evA  n  evB}  «  RA®RB  (SMERGE) 

Pr{evA  U  evB}  «  RA®CB(t-RB)  4  RA®RB  +  RB®CA(1-RA)  (PMERGE) 

where  CA  and  C0  are  the  coverage  factors  for  the  events  -  A  and  ~B  respectively.  The  second 
of  the  two  equations  above  reflects  the  fact  tha‘  the  union  of  the  events  A  and  B  is  composed 
of  the  three  mutually  exclusive  events  (A  A  ~B),  (A  A  B)  and  (-A  A  B)  respectively.  The 
inclusion  of  the  coverage  factors  causes  the  PMERGE  to  be  explicitly  a  reliability  computation 
rather  than  just  the  computation  of  the  probability  of  an  intersection  of  two  events  as  in 
Chapter  3.  In  the  above  equations,  however,  it  is  also  apparent  that  coverage  factors  will  need 
to  be  known  for  all  possible  compound  events  in  the  event  space.  Unfortunately,  in  general 
systems  the  estimation  of  coverage  factors  is  at  best  a  difficult  proposition  since  the  factors 
are  so  dependent  on  things  other  than  the  hardware  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 
Coverage  factors  are  more  likely  to  be  known  in  the  case  of  failures  of  entire  subsystems 
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rather  than  at  the  individual  component  level.  In  addition  the  current  data  structure  used  for 
CRPs  will  not  suffice  since  it  is  oriented  strictly  toward  representing  success  probabilities.  The 
devising  of  CRP  algorithms,  or  algorithms  on  other  intermediate  representations,  which 
incorporate  coverage  factors  in  the  computation  of  system  reliability,  is  a  research  area  of 
prime  importance. 

8. 2. 2. 4  Multi-state  models  of  component  reliability 

The  current  model,  on  which  the  ADVISER  program  is  based,  assumes  that  any  system 

t 

component  may  be  in  one  of  only  two  possible  states,  i.e.  failed  or  working.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  components  whose  failure  behavior  is  characterized  by  transit  through  a  sequence 
of  states  in  which  the  component  is  successively  more  degraded.  For  instance  it  may  be 
possible  that  partial  failure  of  a  component  manifests  itself  as  degraded  performance,  which 
in  consequence  similarly  degrades  the  performance  of  the  PMS  network.  If  the  PMS  system 
performance,  according  to  some  metric,  is  required  to  be  greater  than  some  minimum  for  the 
system  to  be  functional  (see  8  2.3.1  below)  then  such  partial  failures  of  components  are  of 
importance  in  determining  system  reliability.  The  adoption  of  a  multi  state  model  of 
component  failure  behavior,  however,  invalidates  the  simple  boolean  requirement 
specification  method  along  with  the  CRP  representation  which  both  depend  on  the  binary 
state  model. 

8.2.3  Other  research  issues 

8.2.3. 1  Incorporating  performance  into  system  reliability 

As  was  mentioned  above,  one  may  consider  the  reliability  of  a  PMS  system  to  be  a  function 
not  only  of  the  hard  failure  reliability  of  its  individual  components  but  also  of  their  capability  to 
process  information  at  rates  above  some  decreed  minimum  necessary  for  system 
functionality.  Recent  work  has  been  reported  in  the  construction  of  such  compound  models 
([Beaudry  78].  [Castillo  80]).  Typically  in  such  a  model  one  would  consider  components 
which  degrade  in  their  performance  in  several  steps  before  failing  completely.  When  the 
reliability  measure  of  a  PMS  system  is  to  include  performance  issues,  the  flow  rates  between 
components  in  the  structure  assume  importance.  In  such  situations,  in  addition  to  requiring 
that  a  certain  assortment  of  critical  components  be  at  least  minimally  functional  and  able  to 
communicate  (as  in  the  current  ADVISER  program),  one  would  require  not  only  that  the 
individual  critical  components  support  a  certain  minimum  information  processing  rate  but  that 
all  the  functional  paths  used  for  communication  between  them  also  sustain  certain  minimum 
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data  rates  at  all  times.  Thus  the  general  max-flow- min-cut  algorithms  (see  [Ford  62])  would 
become  applicable  in  the  reliability  analysis  and,  for  instance,  the  path-finding  strategy  in  the 
Kernel  (see  Section  6.6)  would  have  to  be  enhanced  to  use  them.  Such  concerns  would  affect 
the  method  of  requirement  specification  in  the  ADVISER  framework.  It  will  no  longer  be 
sufficient  to  require  a  minimum  number  of  components  of  each  critical  type  to  be  minimally 
functional.  Either  by  including  a  separate  specification,  or  by  modifying  the  current 
specification  method,  a  further  requirement  for  minimum  sustained  information  flow  rate:  per 
critical  component  type  perhaps,  would  need  to  be  specified. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  once  information  on  flow  rates  has  been  included  in  the  PMS 
structure  which  is  described  to  the  program  it  will  also  become  possible  to  check  for 
inconsistencies  in  the  way  the  system  is  structured  in  that  the  specified  minimum  required 
information  flow  rates  may  not  be  supportable  at  all.  Such  "go-nogo"  tests  would  be  useful  to 
the  designer  trying  to  construct  a  PMS  system  from  a  database  of  components  to  specify 
given  design  constraints  on  performance  and  reliability. 

8. 2. 3. 2  Other  special  solvers 

Given  the  acceptability  of  the  ADVISER  method  of  generating  reliability  functions  for  PMS 
structures,  further  research  needs  to  be  carried  out  into  other  kinds  of  substructures  which 
might  appear  with  some  regularity  in  extant  systems.  The  nature  and  frequency  of  such 
substructures  might  change  with  time  and  with  the  evolution  of  design  principles  and 
systematic  design  methodology  for  PMS  structures.  Further  algorithms  on  graphs  need  to  be 
developed  to  discover  the  existence  of  such  substructures  in  the  original  PMS 
interconnection  graph.  The  greater  the  number  of  special-case  structures  for  which  solvers 
are  available,  the  smaiser  it  is  hoped  the  typical  Kernel  would  become.  Current  practice  in 
ADVISER  is  to  assign  unique  single-symbol  aliases  to  partial  result  CRPs  emanating  from  the 
special  solvers.  Adherence  to  this  along  with  the  simpler  path-CRPs  from  a  smaller  Kernel 
could  act  to  cause  CRPs  to  be  shorter  thus  decreasing  the  time  consumed  in  the  CRP 
algorithms. 

8. 2. 3. 3  Indefinite  requirement  specifications 

The  current  specification  of  the  requirements  for  system  reliability  use  a  constant 
requirement  integer.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  typical  atomic  requirement  of  the  form 
^(10, Processor)  requires  that  at  least  IQ  Processors  be  functional.  However,  the  truly  general 
case  would  imply  the  requirement  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Processors.  Thus,  for  example. 
<Hq,  Processors),  where  at  least  q  Processors  are  required  for  some  q.  Naturally  the  lower 
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bound  on  q  is  zero  and  the  upper  bound  is  the  total  number  of  Processors  contained  in  the 
PMS  system  under  study.  If  the  system  reliability  function  were  produced  in  terms  of  such 
indefinite  requirements,  then  parameterized  studies  of  PMS  system  reliability  would  be 
facilitated  ever  further.  The  problems  in  implementing  such  a  capability  in  an  ADVISER-like 
program  are  difficult  and  would  probably  require  a  lot  of  the  sophisticated  symbol 
manipulations  available  in  a  program  like  MACSYMA,  [Macsyma  77], 

An  additional  enhancement  to  the  requirement  specification,  which  could  probably  be  of 
much  use  to  users  of  programs  like  ADVISER,  would  be  the  ability  to  refer  in  the  requirements 
expression  to  specific  components  in  the  PMS  structure  by  name.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
round  about  fashion  in  the  current  implementation  by  isolating  the  specific  component  of 
interest  into  its  own  component-type  category  and  then  requiring  at  least  one  component  of 
that  type  to  be  functional.  However,  the  ability  to  attach  special  significance  to  a  member  of 
some  component  type  would  cause  the  treatment  of  the  components  of  that  type  to  be  non- 
homogeneous.  This  would  probably  necessitate  the  redesign  of  many  of  the  algorithms 
described  in  earlier  chapters. 

8. 2.-3. 4  Relia  oility  models  for  repairable  systems 

In  the  case  of  repairable  systems  the  problem  of  reliability  calculation  is  faced  with  two 
random  variables,  namely  the  time  to  failure  and  the  time  to  repair.  This  complicates  the 
mathematical  analysis  significantly.  Several  other  issues  which  strongly  affect  the  tractability 
of  such  problems  need  to  be  addressed.  For  example,  the  sharing  of  repair  facility  amongst 
components  causes  their  reliabilities  to  depend  on  each  other  in  complex  ways.  Generally. 
Markov  models  are  required  to  characterize  the  failure  behavior  of  such  systems  and  to 
calculate  their  reliability  and  availability.  Closed  form  solutions  may  or  may  not  be  available 
depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  interdependence  between  components.  It  is  not  apparent 
at  present  how  the  ADVISER  framework  may  be  modified  to  solve  such  problems  or  whether 
the  framework  is  adequate  at  all  in  the  general  instance. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out,  however,  that  ADVISER  as  it  is  currently  constituted  can  be 
used  to  compute  PMS  system  availabilities  in  a  very  constrained  case  of  repairable  systems. 
This  case  is  one  in  which  each  individual  system  component  is  endowed  with  a  dedicated 
repair  facility  which  is  completely  independent  from  all  the  other  repair  facilities  of  other 
components.  This  assumption  preserves  the  independence  of  the  primitive  events  in  the 
current  ADVISER  framework.  Consequently  the  symbolic  probabilities  in  the  final  system  CRP 
computed  by  ADVISER  may  just  as  well  be  viewed  as  availabilities  (transient  or  limiting)  or  as 
reliabilities. 
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8.3  Summary 

This  thesis  has  reported  work  towards  developing  a  strategy  for  the  automatic  generation 
of  symbolic  reliability  functions  for  Processor-Memory-Switch  structures.  A  program  named 
ADVISER  embodying  the  resulting  ideas  was  described  and  some  details  of  its 
implementation  were  given.  Algorithms  which  were  used  during  the  various  phases  of  the 
computation  in  ADVISER  were  described  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  discussed. 
The  presentation  ended  with  the  description  of  example  PMS  structures  which  were  run 
through  ADVISER  and  a  discussion  of  some  fruitful  areas  for  future  research. 
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Appendix  A 

A  special  case  of  inputs  to  PTS  algorithms 

Chapter  5  assumed  that  the  PMS  interconnection  graph  G  was  not  a  tree  although  that  it 
did  possibly  have  PTSs.  A  question  arises  as  to  what  the  response  of  the  PTS  algorithms  of 
Chapter  5  will  be  if  G  is  iiself  simply  a  tree  graph.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
Kernel  (see  Chapter  2)  and  computing  the  reliability  of  the  system  implies  using  the  TREEREL 
algorithm  of  Chapter  5  on  G.  However,  this  algorithm  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
distinguished  or  root  vertex  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  operates.  In  the  case  that  G  is  simply  a 
tree  there  is  no  one  vertex  which  can  be  termed  an  "interface  vertex"  to  the  Kernel  (which 
does  not  exist  in  this  case)  and  the  tree  is  not  rooted.  Likewise,  Algorithm  GROW  attempts  to 
"grow"  each  germinal  PTS  towards  a  putative  root  vertex  and  one  might  question  the  result 
when  GROW  is  applied  to  an  unrooted  tree-structurfed  PMS  system.  It  so  happens  that 
Algorithm  GROW  will  work  even  in  this  case.  It  will,  in  fact,  identify  the  entire  tree  graph  G  as 
a  "PTS"  and  choose  a  specific  vertex  as  its  "root".  The  properties  of  this  vertex  are  the 
subject  of  Section  A.l.  In  the  case  of  the  TREEREL  algorithm,  however,  the  resulting 
computed  reliability  could  be  pessimistic  and  a  discussion  of  this  possibility  was  provided  in 
Section  5.3. 

A.l  Special  case  operation  of  Algorithm  GROW 

The  GROW  algorithm  operates  on  G' ,  the  NCG  of  G,  which  in  this  case  is  also  a  tree  graph. 
For  G'  to  be  a  tree  graph  it  is  sufficient  (although  not  necessary)  for  G  to  be  a  tree  graph.  Two 
cases  can  be  identified  here. 

1.  G  has  at  least  one  vertex  with  two  or  more  symmetric  subtrees  below  it.  This 
allows  the  symmetry  detection  algorithms  to  equivalence,  or  "fold"  them. 

2.  G  has  no  vertices  with  symmetric  subtrees  below  them. 

In  the  former  case,  because  of  the  equivalencing  or  "folding",  there  will  be  at  least  one 
connection  density  in  G'  which  is  greater  than  one  In  the  latter  case,  all  the  connection 
densities  labelling  the  arcs  in  G'  will  be  identically  unity  since  each  vertex  of  G  will  occupy  its 
own  equivalence  class  alone  due  to  the  lack  of  any  symmetry.  We  shall  consider  Case  2  first. 
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A.  1.1  Connection  densities  all  unity 

As  usual,  the  set  of  pendant  vertices  of  G\  which  are  also  pendant  vertices  of  G,  are 
chosen  as  the  germinal  trees.  Then  during  each  iteration  of  the  algorithm  some  of  the 
germinal  trees  will  grow  by  one  edge  toward  some  vertex  which  the  algorithm  will  eventually 
identify  as  the  "root"  of  the  "PTS”.  This  vertex  will  be  the  root  of  the  tree  (G  as  it  turns  out) 
which  is  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  the  two  or  more  germinal  trees  in  the  final  iteration  of  the 
algorithm.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  germinal  trees  will  have  the  function  “MarKComplete' 
called  on  it42  because,  for  any  t(r'?  the  connection  density  to  all  neighbors  will  be  unity  and 
there  are  no  self  loops  in  G'.  Hence  the  algorithm  will  only  complete  when  all  th  »  germinal 
trees  have  merged  into  one. 


Theorem  8.1 :  Let  G(V,E)  be  a  tree  graph  which  is  the  interconnection  graph  of 
a  PMS  structure.  Let  G  be  such  that  G  (V',E’),  its  TNCG,  has  all  the  connection 
densities  labelling  edges  in  E'  identically  equal  to  one  (i.e.  G'  is  isomorphic  to  G). 
Then  Algorithm  GROW  will  pick  a  root  vertex  vf€V  with  the  following  property.  If  qr 
is  the  length  of  the  longest  path  of  which  vf  is  one  terminal  vertex  and  if  q  is  the 
length  of  the  longest  path  in  G,  then 


q/2,  qeven 

qr  *  { 

r  rq/21.  qodd 

Furthermore,  if  there  are  m>  1  longest  paths  in  G,  each  of  length  I,  and  composed 
of  vertex  sets  V',  V2, .... ,  V^C  V  respectively,  then  vr€V'nvjn....nvjT). 

We  shall  first  introduce  two  necessary  intermediate  results. 

Lemma  8.2:  The  end  points  of  any  longest  path  in  a  tree  graph  are  leaves  of 
the  tree. 

Proof:  The  proof  is  obvious. 

Lemma  8.3:  If  G(V,E)  is  a  tree  graph  which  has  m>l  longest  paths  of  length  q 

and  vertex  sets  V',  Vj . .  V^C  V  respectively,  then  V'nVjn....nv^*  G>,  i.e.  they 

have  at  least  one  vertex  in  common. 

Proof:  The  proof  is  by  contradiction.  Assume  that  there  are  two  longest  paths  p1 
and  p2  in  G,  each  of  length  q  and  having  vertex  sets  V'  and  Vj  respectively. 
Assume  they  have  no  vertices  in  common  i.e.  V'DVj  ■  0.  Since  G  is  a  tree  and  is 
connected  there  must  be  a  path  of  at  least  one  edge,  e' ,  between  exactly  one 
pair43  of  vertices  (v|tvb),  v||€V',  vb€Vj.  In  the  worst  case  let  us  assume  that  va  and 
vb  occur  exactly  at  the  midpoints  of  the  paths  pn  and  p2  respectively.  Then  the 
existence  of  e'  assures  that  there  is  a  path  of  length  q/2  ♦  q/2  ♦  1  *  I  ♦  1  in 
G.  Thus  p,  and  p2  are  not  longest  paths  of  G. 


42  S**  paeudo-codt  for  Procodurt  GROW 
^for  otharwfaa  G  would  not  bo  a  trot 
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Proof:  of  Theorem  8.1.  In  any  iteration  Algorithm  GROW  adds  exactly  one 
vertex  v'  and,  therefore,  exactly  one  edge  to  a  germinal  tree  t"  which  is  still 
capable  of  growing.  This  vertex  v'  is  added  to  the  germinal  tree  if  and  only  if  the 
connection  density  Jg  it  from  the  current  root  of  t"  is  exactly  unity.  In  addition,  v' 
must  be  the  only  neighbor  vertex  of  the  root  of  t"  which  has  not  already  been 
precluded  from  consideration  by  inclusion  in  t"  or  some  other  germinal  tree.  This 
ensures  that  a  vertex  v'  of  G  which  is  eligible  for  inclusion,  but  not  already 
included  in  some  germinal  tree,  will  be  included  only  when  the  following  condition 
is  met:  All  germinal  trees  which  will  eventually  coalesce  into  a  germinal  tree  t'  with 
root  vertex  v'  must  have  grown  to  within  exactly  one  edge  of  v' .  Thus  the  inclusion 
of  vertex  v'  will  be  delayed  until  its  germinal  subtree  of  greatest  height  (i.e.  path 
length  from  that  subtree's  root  vertex  to  its  leaves)  has  grown  to  within  one  edge  of 
v\  This  is  because  germinal  trees  grow  by  at  most  one  edge  every  iteration. 
Hence  the  number  of  iterations  required  to  grow  some  germinal  tree  t’  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  longest  path  from  its  root  v'  to  its  leaves. 

Assume  initially  that  there  is  exactly  one  longest  path  p#  of  length  I  in  G.  Its  end 
vertices  according  to  Lemma  8.2  are  leaf  vertices  of  G.  Since  germinal  trees  are 
started  with  the  leaf  vertices  of  G  there  will  be  at  least  two  germinal  trees  growing 
toward  each  other  from  opposite  ends  of  p'  Since  at  most  one  edge  is  added 
during  each  iteration  to  either  of  them,  these  two  germinal  trees  will  finally 
coalesce  after  q/2  iterations  if  q  is  even.  At  that  time  the  root  vertex  of  the  single 
remaining  germinal  tree  will  be  the  center  of  the  longest  path  in  G  i.e  the  longest 
path  from  the  root  will  be  q/2  long.  If  q  is  odd  then  these  two  germinal  trees  will 
approach  each  other  until  their  root  vertices  are  neighbors.  Then,  one  of  the  two 
vertices  will  have  to  be  chosen  over  the  other  as  the  final  root.  Hence  the  longest 
path  length  starting  at  the  final  root  will  be  T q/21.  Furthermore,  by  Lemma  8.3  the 
final  root  will  be  on  all  the  longest  paths  in  G  since  those  germinal  trees  would 
have  coalesced  all  together  after  q/2  iterations  (f  q/21  if  q  is  odd). 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  therefore,  that  the  algorithm  will  “deadlock"  in  its  choice  of  a 
root  vertex  just  before  the  final  iteration  if  the  following  conditions  are  met 

-  The  longest  path  length,  I,  in  G  is  odd.  (Hence  there  can  be  at  most  two  germinal 
trees  left  to  coalesce  in  the  final  iteration.) 

-The  connection  densities  between  the  roots  of  the  two  germinal  trees  before  the 
final  iteration  are  both  unity. 


In  this  case,  were  the  final  iteration  to  follow,  each  germinal  tree  would  include  the  root  of 
the  other  into  itself  thereby  causing  a  situation  that  is  contradictory  since  the  final  root  is 
indeterminate.  This  is  resolved  in  the  program  by  modifying  Procedure  GROW  as  follows.  The 
germinal  trees  during  any  iteration  are  treated  as  an  ordered  tuple.  Then  when  making  the 
pass  over  the  tuple  which  checks  whether  a  vertex  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  trees,  a  further 
check  is  made.  For  tree  t^  ,  if  a  suitable  neighbor,  vn,  of  t|'has  been  found  which  may  displace 
tj'^s  the  new  root,  the  algorithm  also  checks  to  see  that  vn  is  not  already  included  in  some  tree 
of  lower  order  in  the  tuple  than  t(,).  This  check  is  suggested  by  the  proof  of  Theorem  8  1 
above.  It  will  cause  the  "deadlock"  to  be  broken  in  all  cases  of  odd  maximum  path  length 
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A.l  .2  Connection  densities  not  all  unity 


In  the  other  case  mentioned  above,  the  NCG  of  G  when  G  is  a  tree  may  also  contain 
connection  densities  greater  than  one.  When  this  happens  it  is  possible  that  some  germinal 
tree  will  be  prevented  from  growing  because  all  of  its  connection  densities  to  its  neighbors 
may  be  greater  than  unity.  In  this  case  Theorem  8.1  will  no  longer  apply,  it  is  difficult  to  prebi" 
in  the  general  case,  which  vertex  of  G  will  be  chosen  as  the  root  by  the  algorithm  since  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  distribution  of  the  non-unity  connection  densities  within  G' . 
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Appendix  B 
Terminology 


Page  numbers  refer  to  the  page  of  definition  or  first  use  of  the  terms  in  this  list. 

Atomic  Requirements 

These  are  requirements  which  are  clauses  of  the  form  "at  least  N  components  of 
type  X  need  to  function" .  The  clauses  are  abbreviated  ^(N,X).  Page  24. 

Conjunctive  Requirements 

These  are  requirements  which  are  pure  conjunctions  of  Atomic  Requirements.  Page 
34. 

Disjunctive  Requirements 

These  are  requirements  composed  of  conjunctions  and/or  disjunctions  of  Atomic 
Requirements  Page  34. 

RBD  Reliability  Block  Diagram  Page  51 . 

SPRBD  Series-Parallel  Reliability  Block  Diagram.  Page  52. 

SIP  operator 

Symbolic  Intersection  Probability  operator,  which  is  denoted  in  the  thesis  as  "®".  It 
computes  the  intersection  probability  of  two  events  given  their  individual  symbolic 
probabilities  of  occurrence.  Page  56. 

CRPs  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  Page  56. 

NORMVEC 

The  NORMVEC  bit  vector  is  one  of  two  bit  vectors  which  can  be  present  in  a  term  of 
a  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial.  Each  bit  in  the  NORMVEC  represents  a  unique 
component  in  the  PMS  structure  for  which  the  reliability  function  is  being  derived. 
Page  59. 

AUXVECThe  AUXVEC  bit  vector  is  one  of  two  bit  vectors  which  can  be  present  in  a  term  of  a 
Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial.  Each  bit  in  the  AUXVEC  represents  a  unique 
Partial  Result  which  is  generated  during  the  initial  phases  of  the  program  run  and 
stored  away  in  a  hash  table.  Page  60. 


NCER  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation;  used  to  detect  the  symmetry  classes  of  a 
graph.  Page  70. 
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NCG  Neighbors  Class  Graph;  its  vertices  correspond  to  the  equivalence  classes 
generated  by  the  NCER  equivalence  relation  on  the  PMS  graph  G.  Page  73. 

EDS  "Equal  degree  then  split"  partition;  formed  by  the  NCER  equivalence  relation  on  the 
PMS  graph  G.  Page  74. 

TNCER  Typed  Neighbors  Class  Equivalence  Relation;  a  modified  version  of  the  Neighbors 
Class  Equivalence  Relation  (NCER).  Page  79. 

ETEDS  "Equal  Type  then  Equal  Degree  then  Split",  this  is  the  name  of  an  algorithm  to 
discover  symmetry  classes  of  the  PMS  graph  based  on  the  Typed  Neighbors  Class 
Equivalence  Relation  (TNCER)  Page  80. 

Pendant  Tree  Subgraph  (PTS) 

A  Pendant  Tree  Subgraph  is  a  maximal  rooted  tree  subgraph  of  G  such  that  the  root 

vertex  of  the  tree  is  an  articulation  vertex  of  G  and  the  simple  path,  p  ,  between  any 

pair  of  vertices  v  and  v  in  the  tree  is  unique  in  G.  Page  91 . 

*  y 

Kernel  The  Kernel  is  the  subgraph  of  G  which  remains  when  the  Pendant  Tree  Subgraphs 
of  G  have  been  removed.  Page  1 1 5. 

Partial  Results 

Partial  Results  are  Canonical  Reliability  Polynomials  which  are  generated  due  to  the 
application  of  fragments  of  the  original  input  requirements  to  the  various  Segments 
of  the  PMS  structure  Page  1 1 7 . 

Segments  Table 

This  is  used  to  retain  information  about  the  various  segments  into  which  the  PMS 
graph  G  was  divided.  Page  1 22. 

Critical  Components 

Components  in  the  PMS  structure  whose  component  type  appears  in  the 
requirements  expression .  Page  1 24. 

Auxiliary  Components 

All  components  in  the  PMS  structure  which  are  not  Critical  Components.  Page  1 24. 

m-composition  of  the  integer  N 
Page  125. 

Capacity  Vector 

This  conveys  the  number  of  components  of  some  given  type  present  in  the  various 
segments  of  G.  Page  1 25. 

Feasible- Compositions 
Page  127. 

Infeasible  Compositions 
Page  127. 
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Fragment  Requirement 
Page  128. 

Canonical  Reliability  Polynomial  Tree  (CRPTree) 

The  CRPTree  is  a  tree  constructed  by  ADVISER  during  the  running  of  the 
OVERLORD  routine.  Its  vertices  are  labelled  with  Partial  Result  CRPs  and 
"collapsing"  it  gives  the  System  CRP.  Page  134. 

Templates  Table 

When  symmetric  substructures  exist  in  the  PMS  structure,  the  application  of  a  given 
requirement  to  a  symmetric  group  results  in  Partial  Result  CRPs  which  are  also 
similar.  Such  similar  CRPs  may  be  represented  by  a  single  template.  The  Templates 
Table  holds  all  such  templates  which  were  generated  by  ADVISER  during  a  run. 

Page  137. 

Communicability  Graph 
Page  141. 

Communicability  Edge 

See  Communicability  Graph.  Page  141 . 

Compositions  Table 

The  Compositions  Table  is  very  important  in  the  operation  of  ADVISER  and  is  used 
to  cycle  through  all  possible  compositions  of  the  given  minimal  requirements  in 
order  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  system  success  occurs.  Page  150. 

Requirements  Array 

This  array  holds  those  atoms  of  given  minimal  requirements  which  are  currently 
being  processed  together  as  a  Conjunctive  Requirement  by  the  OVERLORD  routine. 
Page  150. 

Currently  Chosen  Kernel  Set  (CCKS) 

Page  155. 

Row-CRP 

Page  159. 

Kernel*CRP 

Page  159. 

Internal  Port  Connection  Matrix  (IPCM) 

The  IPCM  for  a  particular  component  in  the  structure  describes  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Side  Constraints  which  ports  of  the  component  are  able  to  communicate 
information  through  the  internals  of  tfne  component  Page  166. 

Bounded  Clustering  of  Critic  al  Components 
Page  171. 
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